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8 this Volume confiſts of very 
A inſtructive treatiſes, I inſcribe 
it to you; both as a public acknowledge- 
ment of your favours to the Editor, and 


alſo that I may have an opportunity of 


exhorting you to zeil and ardour in af- 
ſerting the principles of liberty. | 


| You will here ſee, that the chritian 
religion which conta.ns every motive to 
goodneſs perſonal. and ſocial, and the 

A 2 | defign 


„ me Dr . 

_ defi of which was: tm bleſs all nations, 
and to make men univerſally. goed and 
happys hath been ſo per vertad and abuſed, 
a5 to become Ahe inſtrument of oppreſion 
and tyranny, and productive of chole very 
evys that it was intended to prevent or 
| — algo 210 22901 18704 m1 JF 10 07 
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chieſs have ariſen from "Javeſfing Its 


miniſters Lich worldly power on J- 
minion, contrary to the deſign. cf its 


Aithor; ande the pfecepts and patterb of 
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V bis wil 800. that” > iS ei W us 
enerited from their firſt inſtiimioo, 18 
to ſet up for ruling. in ſteag of inſtcuctiagʒ 
and though they pretended 2 val for 
ſouls, yet cheir behaviour plainly: ſhe ed, 
Mat they cartd not hat became of fouls 
i they ed but obtaim power and wealth, 
MAT : 2009808 L bas 92824 he 
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che" conſtant: obſetis of ;theic \pyrſaic': 
that for marly ages they manifeſteeithur 
the gtoffe ſt igvörance of the nature zu 


24 Wicked oppoſition to it; and that. 
they fo blinded and deluded the people, 


that temporal ideas were conſtantly anrex- 


ed to a rel gion that is ſpiritual 3 and 
£1 od! US Ter Ser 74H1 +1. £37 


Cbriſts kingdom, which is not of this 
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Fou will ſee, that what, they. called the 


Church, Was a mighty Babel, built. pn 


the ruins of reaſon, righteouſneſs, truth, 


goodneſs. and merey, all chat ig, dear and. 


dacred to men To will, obſerve, hat. 
rotwithſtanding it was the de ſign of their 
koly office to lead men to all happineſ, 
they ha de been the greateſt Foes; to the 
eaſe and comfort of men; preferring. at 
allirmes their own pride and grandeyr to 
the peace and welfare of nations: That 
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EF for: this. end, they haye. promoted and 

| encouraged ſuprrſtition in the people, 

oppreſũon and tyranny. in princes 3 have 

ſoothe and flattetec wicked kings in 

all th ir violent and ruinous meaſures; 

have preached doctrines of ſlavery, juſ- 

tified all deſpotic and arbitrary encroach- 

ments have taught chat obedience to 

the will of the prince was the indiſpen- 

fable duty of the people and that where 

the latter e not in conſcience com- 

py "with the "Qemands "of the for mer, | 
thy m — got boweve r de, bt ty 24 | 
free where t bey could "nor be © ae | 
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the very ook of [Twin anc and 3 150 
will here Dexhmifeſties; vou, thay 
they, were the men that bred al the gif 
cord . betwixe; King Charles I. and his 
pafliament that ſuch frebrands as'Lagdy 
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eee eben ibn 
of that dayj adviſed amd ptomoteq all the 
«fire! anch pernieidus Zl Commiſſion ant | 

Har*Chambir\ courts, und hurried on'thas 
prince: to thoſe illegal practices, which 
after wirds juſtſy brought him to the blocks 
for it is evident that he deſerved it, anc 
that the people were under a! neceſſity 
either of cutting bim off, or of being 
faves themſtlves VIII enn al 
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re you will learn, that i ir molt be 


he ex! neſt, ſtupidity , and infatuation, 

te fee. eit ber lt the greateſt ignorance 
or r the greateſt malice, to countenance or 
ſupport any power in prieſts; z and chat 
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it is the duty of a men to oppoſe and 


COLL 


break their pdwer by all poſſible means: 
that it is poiſon. and dai ſtruction both to 
religiam and civil government, to give 
the miniſters of ueligion Any power, en- 

cept that of res ſan an perſuaſion a this 
being all ih power which conſiſts with the: 
1 nature 
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of human dcr)? or"! that” Wherever! 
WE bad date powers they aways PM 
ployedi it to the worſt purpoſes, OE: 


gelbe, an and-eflave the world.” qu wad) | 
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Fou will 1 a a hence, not io 
de abuſed and impoſed upon by words; 
and ſounds, and particularly by the word, 
Church, the moſt ſenſeleſs. ſound, of all 
others, which has no meaning but a wicked: - 
one; for the prieſts. never uſe it but either 
for fond ſuperſtition or terrible dominion; 
and yvben they damn a man in their creeds, 
worry bim in their diabolical courts, and 
chroy him into priſon, and call, his the 
Power, of the Courch, they can mean na- 
ching by that Phraſe but their wp Per; 


theſe things being ideen. © cht 
anity, as they are to all, rea ſon and natural. 
juſtice. And indeed, if tbe briitian fe: 
50 * the leaſt countenance to ſuch. 


praQtices, 
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The Dapication. i 


pragices,,.no,mirpeles could, ſupport its 
Giving pf tenſions, at leaſt, jt could n Neuf 


proceed rom a richte ou and good bein . 
Tou will een Forn.the great 


argument urged by prieſts it p forper. of 
their oppreſſiye doi 30 924 


| have | tbe laws on their ſide - (=; will 
juſtify! Popriy, the | nqui/ition; the Boſtile, 


andoevery tyranny under heaven. You 


wilt de amazed, tflat in ſuch an age as this, 
an age boaſting of light and knowledge, 
there Moutiby ſo m oy abſurdl doctrines 
and ſach iniquitous practioes ini: the e 
Sed religion: witneſs the Arbangſian 
creed, St. and witrneſs the conf ſoation 
of men odds, and the imprifonitent 
of theit petfons for rion- payment of tyrhe; 
Se. And! Haally, 5 ou will hence plainly 

ſee, that those men are "the greareſt friends 

ny, and Worthy of all fupport and 
i: a who” are for ſtripping 
priefts of al thei power: e's 0 „ 
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oings, vi⸗ chat they 
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and. ahuſe ſuch, men, ET Ne » folly: 


and, a ſort of high apo ra che common: 
wealth ſince the public can have no ſe- 


curity for its liberty and happineſs, whilſt 


prieſts are rampant and mighty; and they 


and their trumpery will flouriſh eternally, 
if no man ſhall dare to contradict and op- 
yr them. { carbs AG IS N 


Theſe, Si ir, are refleQions, which a man. 
of your underſtanding will naturally make 
8 a peruſal of the following tracts; which 
being of great, worth and value, on very 
litereſting, and important ſubjects, are 
here collected and preſerved: and I per- 
ſuade myſelf, that they will have a place 
in every library, among other defences of 
liberty and the rights of mankind, againſt 
all invaders and oppreſſors thereof. 


| 1 only add, that it will give me a ſin- 
gu'ar pleafure to find that this dedication 
contributes. to your firm eſtabliſhment in 
_— _ 
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a . te the Country Parſon's Plea againf the 

Nun Bite Bull. "By Lord Hervey, i0) 

Hr. Stephene's Sermon bor the Houſe , Onm- 
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1 
SHORT VIEW 
OF THE 
CONDUCT 
OF THE | 
ENGLISH CLERGY, 

So far as relates to be” 
CIVIL AFFAIRS, 
FROM- THE 


ConQuesT to the REVOLUTION. 


_—. 
CC 
— 


By Sir EDMUND TroMas, Baronet, 
and Member of Parliament, 


** 


— 


But tract of time, and long proſperity 

( That nurſe of vice, this of in 7 

Lulled the ſhepherds in ſuch ſecuri 

That, not content with loyal obeyſance, . 
Same gan to gape at governance, 
And match themſelves wit mighty potentates, 


K 
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Lovers of lorgfhips, and treublers of flats, SyxNCin, 
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Firſt printed in the Tear 1737. 
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SHORT VIEW. 


HE behaviour of the clergy having 

b ſeemed to be very extraordinary on 
ſome late occaſions, I was led by 

my xeflections on that head to make ſome 
further enquiry, than I had hitherto done, 
what the conduct of that ſet of men had been 
from the more early times of our government 
down to the preſent, and what had been 
the opipions of the wiſeſt of our anceſtors 


about it. 


I thonght it was far from improper at this 
time to krfow not only what reſtrictions to the 
power and wealth of the church, the legi - 
| Nature had formeriy deemed requiſite, but alſo 
whether the clergy had not by their behaviour 
made thoſe reſtrictions abſolutely neceſſary. 
From. thence we may better know what to 
think of their clamours of late, upon any at- 
tempt to put the leaſt limits to their property, 
or reſtrictions to their power, in ſuch caſes, 
where it might be made uſe of to oppreſs any 


of their fellow - ſubjects. 115 80 
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For though the reaſonableneſs of laws to 
prevent che abuſe of power, or an exorbitant 
increaſe of property in any ſet of men, where 
there is only a probability of either, is itſelf 
ſufficient to recommend the enacting them, 
even though we had not alteady been ſctiſible 
of ſuch abuſes ; yet the neceſſity of ſuch laws 
is ſtill further enforced, when founded on ex- 
athples and experience, and confirmed by the 
opinions of our wiſe predeceſſors, 


Tt is for this reaſon, I trouble the pub- 
lic with the following ſheets, that by laying 
before them in as ſhort and compendious a 
manner, as I am able, an hiſtorical account 
of the conduct of the clergy of this nation, 
as far as it any way affected civil affairs ſince 
the time of Mi llam I. they may form a judg- 
ment from matters of fact, how far neceſſary 
all precautions in the laity againſt the deſigns 
of the clergy are, according as they ſee this 

conduct of theirs has promoted the public good 
or otherwiſe. rag 


Whoever looks into our antient hiſtories, 
will find the clergy have been always guided 
by a diſtiuct intereſt of their own, moſt fre- 
quently contrary to that of the nation: inſtead 


of aſſerting the liberty of the people, they 
| have 


and OrTwopoexy baten. 5 
have been moſt inſtrumental in all attempts 
to deſtroy it; inſtead-of propagating generous 
notions of freedom, they have conſtantly en- 
deavoured to inſtil into the minds of men 
the moſt. laviſh maxims, and taught leſſons 
of the moſt blind and abject ſubmiſſion. 


Their oppoſition to power, whenever they 
have made any, has generally been factious 
and ſelfiſh, not grounded on motives of re- 
gard for the good. of the commonwealth, 
but occaſioned by ſome attempt upon their 
temporal intereſt or privileges, which was 
often no other than a juſt intention of retrench- 
ing their encroachments upon the crown, and 


people, 


Accordingly we may obſerve, that the moſt 
dangerous deſigns againſt the public have 
been formed by ſuch of our princes, who be- 
gan with ſecuring the clergy to their intereſt 
by great condeſcenfions to them; for we ſel- 
dom find the clergy to have failed returning 
the compliment by a concurrence in promot- 
ing the moſt arbitrary - as by their doc- 
trine and actions. 


The uſe the clergy have made of what 
power they have acquired under ſuch princes, 
B 3 bas 
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has always been moſt inſupportable to the 
laity, eſpecially to ſuch as have oppoſed it. 

I will not detain the reader any longer 
from forming his on judgment on this ſub- 
ject, but haſten to my relation of facts, by 
which only I deſie he may be determined, 
as he ſhall find them agreeable to truth, to 
which I have endeavoured to have the ſtrideſt 


gad. „ I 


The battle of kalt, gained by the duke 
of Normandy, would have been yery far from 
determining the fate of this country, had the 
Engliſh ſufficiently united in its defence. He 


was in poſſeſſion of but one caſile in the kiog- | 


dom, that of Dover. The earls Mercar and 
Edu in, who had diflioguiſhed themſelves al- 
ready, in the defence of their country, had 
ſhut themſelves. up in Lenden with the re- 
maios . of, the army defeated at Hafling. 
Willicm could not without evident danger 
march into the heart of the kingdom, and 
leave that city behind him in poſſeſſion of 
his enemies; nor could he lay ſiege to a place, 
that would coſt him much time, and employ 
the, greateſt part of bis army, which was no 
large one, without leaving all the remote 
counties in England at liberty to take pro- 


per meaſures for their ſecurity, and to raiſe 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral armies, which might | 25 been greatly 
ſuperior to his own. 1 


1 N 1. 
* 


Whilſt he was in this i ſituation, 
the Engliſh had no reaſon to deſpair ; and in- 
deed the two earls juſt mentioned uſed all theic 
ere to animate the Lum. 


170 uvite them the more, it was propoſed to 
4 young Edgar king. In this generous 
deſign it was reaſonable to think, the "clergy 
wou'd have unanimouſly concurred. One 
woald expe to find that body of men mak-. 
ing uſe of all their influence over the people 
to inſpire them with a ſenſe of ihe duty, they 
owed their country, and the obligations they 
were under to venture their lives in defending 
it from an army of rapacious adventurers: 

Re they Would have employed their inter- 
ceſſion with heaven (which they would wil- 
lingly have thought to be ſo efficacious) to 
avert the impending ſlavery, and by it haye 
promoted a confident zeal in their countrymen to 
exert themſelves with intrepidity in fo glorious 
a x cauſe, on 


*,* , 
8 
=y 


* 


But how little was the public good any 
motive of their conduct! they could not think 
of continuing a war, which expoſed the lands 
of the church to rapine and deſolation, when 
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by, a timely, ſacrifice, of, the. liberty of: their 
fellow · ſubjects, they had it, io, their, power. to 
make their own terms : they could not help 
being partial, in faxour of, one, who had un- 
dertaken his enterprize with the countenance 
of, the pope: and they thought the church 
might make an acquiſition of wealth and power 
under a prince, that had the character of be- 
ing religions, and who could not hut think 

himſelf under the greateſt. obligations to them, 
ſhould the. people by their means be prevailed 
a to e him for their Kings 


| With-theſe views they oppoſed the deſigns 
of the people, who had now come to a reſo- 
lution of placing young * Edgar on the throne; 
but by the. biſhops declaring for William, the 
citizens were by their example at laſt prevail'd 
on to open their gates, and receive him, 


Thus, by the, intereſted cabals of the clergy 
were the. &ng/1/h, diſſuadęd from, uniting in 
defence of. their country; and the deſirable 
Date. of liberty, founded on and ſecured by pru- 
dent and wholeſome laws, which they had 
enjoyed under the race of Saxon kings, was 


changed for the oppreſſive een of a 
Norman inrader. 


2. Ceteri proceres Edgarum eligerent, fi epiſcopos 
Merteres babtrent, Malmsb, fol. 57. * 
Or 
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Nor was it long before the c'ergy themſelves 
found, how ill grounded their ſelſiſb policy 
had been, notwithſtandigg the monaſteries, had 
a ſhare in the diſtribution. of king Hereld's 
treaſute; but what. oppoſition any of them 
wade; to the invaſion. of their own, rights, 
when they had” given up, thoſe of their coun- 
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rous treatment. | 


During the life of Wil iam Rufus, the cler- 
gy felt ſo great a ſhare in the general op- 
preſſion of that reign, and were always ſo 
diſregarded by bim, that they had very little 
opportunity of furniſhing, any circumſtances 
by their conduct worth relating here. It may 
n6t, however be amiſs to obſerve, that the 
promoter and inſtrument of all this oppreſſion 5 
and violence, was Ranulpb Flambert, biſhop 
of Durham &. 


Henry 1. had not been long on the throne, 
before the encroaching ſpirit of the church 
diſcovered itſelf in the perſon of Anſelm, arch- 
biſhop, of Canterbury, That haughty prelate 
reſolved to wreſt from the king his right of 
inveſtiture of biſhops and abbots; a prero- 
gative his predeceſſors had enjoyed without diſ- 
turbance, and with great reaſon; for other- 


* M. Paris. | 
— wiſe 
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wiſe” the clergy might have made it one of 
their pretences for denying, they owed the 

Foundation of their authority to the civil power. 
In purſuance of this defign, upon the king's 
ſhewing ſome reſolution at firſt to maintain 
his right, Anſelm, attended by ſeveral prelates 
who had reſigned their biſhopricks, infolently 
carried his complaints to Rome, and deſired 
the pope by his fole authority to re- inſtate 
them in their ſees. We may infer from 
* M. Paris, the good archbiſhop judged it no 
fimony in ſo righteous a cauſe, to make uſe 
of the rhetorick of gold with his holineſs, 
who failed not to grant his requeſt. In this 
manner did the ambition of that prelate not 
only invade the juſt rights of the king, but 
introduced a precedent, through the want of re- 
ſolution in Henry, tending to render both him 
and his ſacceſſors ſlaves to the papal authority, 
which never faited by its interpoſition in all 
affairs of this kind to improve them to its own. 


advantage, 


Upon the death of Henry, we are furniſhed 
with a moſt lively inſtance of the regard, the 
Clergy paid to the moſt ſolemn oaths taken in 


® Tune ſedes clementiſima, ,que nulli deefſſe con- 
Juevit f dummedo a'bi a iguid wel rubei intercedat) 
f */{criptos pontifices & abbales ad priſtinas dignitates 
n ſericorditer revocavit,, M. Paris, p. 49. 


and OxTnoDoxy ſhaken; wh 
the moſt public manner. Before the depar- 
ture of the late king to Normandy, he called 
an * aſſembly of the great men, in which the 
biſhops were the firſt, that ſwore to acknow- 
ledge his daughter the empreſs Matilda for 
their ſovereign, in caſe Henry died without 
iſſue male. The right of birth undoubtedly 
pleaded in her behalf, and her deſcent by 
her mother's fide from the race of Saxon 
kings, was a cireumſtance, which could not 
but greatly recommend her to the Exgliſb. 
However, Henry's death, which fell out in 
a ſhort time after, was no ſooner known, than 
the clergy declared in favour of Stephen, and 
by their example, not only countenanced part 
of the nobility in the violation of th oath ſo 
lately taken to Matilda, but by their ſuperior 
power in the kingdom deterred others from 
oppoſing their deſigns. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the biſhops of Vincbeſler, and 
| Saliſbury, were three of the richeſt ſubjects in 
England: the laſt owed his riſe, from nothing 
as it were, to the late king, whoſe will he 
was ungratefully now going to ſubvert. I will 
juſt mention what Ropin ſays on this occaſion, 
who entirely attributes Siepben's advancement 
to the clergy. ** It was (ſays he) a great ad- 
vantage to Stephen to have for him three 


* Alm, fol. 9g | 
| B 6 * prelates, 
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<« prelates, whoſe intereſt; ſecured him the ſuf- 
©, frages. of the cletgy. This body was then 
0 ſo powerful, that the lay- lords who were 
4 not in the plot, did not think themſelves 
able to oppoſe the deſign, which they. ſaw. 
<<. was entirely formed, of placing Stephen. on 
<« the throne; ſince all the biſhops declared in 
<« his favour, not one attempted to ſpeak for 
« Matilda, ſo great an inflaence-had the ex- 
< ample and- authority of the. clergy over the 
« minds of the, nobles and: people.” How 
falſe the. aſſertions. were, on which the biſhops 
grounded the evaſion. of: their oaths, appears 
from th&:opinion of Malnibury, That biſto- 
rian mehtioning the reaſon, which the biſhop 
of Salisbury alledged in his hearing, concludes 
with ſaying, that he * does not mention it 
there as giving any credit to thoſe words of a 
man, who could ſo well accommodate himſelf 
to all times, as fortune ſbifted the ſcene, but 
in order to diſcharge his duty as an hiſtorian. 
Let us now ſee how. they behaved to that Ste- 
phen, whom they had placed on the throne. 
They were not long before they ſhewed the 


uſe, they intended to make of the,advancement. 
of a king, who was indebted ſolely to them- 
ſelves for it. They ſuppoſed, he would not 


thick it his intereſt to diſturb them in the 
* Malmib, fol. 99. 


deſign 


* 
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deſign they. had formed, of embraeing ihe pre · 
ſent opportunity to render themſelves; formida- 
able, and: become: independent of him and his 
ſucceſſors for the future; In. order: to accom- 
pliſh this project, they not: only fortified: ſuch; 
caſtles, as they had already in their hands, but 
erected ſeverab new ones. They outried all 
the nobility in the-magnificence of their houſes 
and retinue, and affected to appear ſo nume- 
rouſly attended on all occaſions, that they 
looked much more like military chiefs at the 
head of ſo many little armies, than the meek 
and peaceable paſtors of Chriſt's flock. | 


{7 


It cannot be wondered at, that a wales 
of this kind alarmed the king, and almoſt ne- 
ceſſitated him to take thoſe ſteps towards de- 
priving ſome of them of their caſtles, which 
afterwards involved him in ſo much trouble. 
It was not only his own private ſentiments, 
which determined him in that point, but the 
advice of moſt of the nobles concurred with 
his own opinion, that ſome ſtop, ſhauld be 
put to the formidable power of the biſhops ®, 
which increaſed ſo faſt. But however 'de- 
ſirable this might be, it was now not to be 
effected: the clergy had ſo great an influence 
over-the lower people, that the nation was in 


1 Malmsb, fol. 102, 
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a flame at the king's ſeizing the biſhop's caſtles. 
Religion itfelf was looked upon as invaded, 
which, as Rapin ſays, was now thought to 
conſiſt in upholding the church in whatever 
privileges and immunities ſhe herſelf was 
pleaſed to aſſume. The biſhops openly talked 
of oppoſing the king by arms, and became ſo 
ſtrong, that great numbers of the lay lords 
thought it ſafeſt to go over to their ſide. 
Stephen had indeed ſome time before given 
the people in general too much cauſe to alter 
the good opinion. they had once entertained 
of him; and we find ſeveral barons had then. 
taken up arms againſt him in defence of their 
liberty: but that affair had at this time been 
made up, and, as I before obſerved, it was 
now the ſentiments of moſt of the lay-lords, 
that the power of the biſhops required a ſtop 
to be put to it: though when the attempt had 
embroiled the king in theſe troubles, but few 
of thoſe lords had recovered their eſteem for 
him ſo far, as to aſſert his cauſe with the zeal], 
they would atherwilſe have done, and draw 
upon themſelves the fury of a body of men at 
that time more formidable than their OWN, 


But that the ground of this quarrel was na 
national cauſe, appears further from hence. 
Had the point in diſpute concerned the public 
liberty, the king wuſt have anſwered for his 
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conduct only before the great council of the 
kingdom; whereas in this caſe he was cited 
before a ſynod at Hinchefter , convened by 
the biſhop of that place as legate: which not 
only ſhews the diſpute to be particular with 
the biſhops, but was itſelf a greater inſult offered 
the 2 than ever ne had been 
guilty of. | 


During this diſpute, Matilda thought it q 
favourable juncture to land in England, and 
claim her right to the crown. She no ſooner 
arrived, than the clergy were, forward to de- 
clare for her: but the biſhop of Winche/ter, 
who had hitherto chiefly excited and promoted 
the troubles of the king his brother, begun 
now to ſee his error in raiſing the ſtorm 
fo high, and that his own ruin would be inſepa- 
rable from that of his brother, With this 
conſideration, he, at firſt, did him ſome ſervice; 
but no ſooner had the chance of war declared 
itſelf in favour of Matilda by Stepben's be- 
ing taken priſoner, than he again threw up 
his brother's cauſe, and won by a promiſe, that 
he ſhould diſpoſe of alt ecclefiaſtical prefer- 
ments, undertook to procure Matilda the ſuf- 
frages of the clergy to elect her queen. In 
order to this he convened a ſynod by his lega- 
tine authority, the day before the opening of 


| * Malms6, * h 
* hic 
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which he conferred: in private firſt. with the 
biſhops, then with the abbots, and laſtly. with 
the arch · deacons. When the. time appointed 
for their meeting was come, after he had made 
a. ſpeech, in which he publickly. aſſerted * the 
priadigal right of chuſing a prince belonged to 
the clergy, the ſynod declared Matilda queen. 
It was thus with an unheard - of, and. unprece- 
dented infolence the clergy alone pretended to 
give the nation a ſovereign without conſulting 
the barons, nay contrary to the ſentiments of 
many of them, who had at this time ſent 
their xo with thoſe of the” city of Lon 
dm to demand Stephen's liberty. Bat © this 
meſſoge bad no other effect than to draw an 
excommunication upon the king and his ad- 
herents. 


However manſtrous this conduct appears to 
be, the meaſure of their inſolent and treache- 
rous proceedings was not yet compleated: for 
ig a very: ſhort, time afterwards the biſhop of 
Wiixhefter having been. diſobliged by Matilda, 
he once more deſerted her cauſe ; and aſſem- 
bling another ſynod at, Maſi minſter + he found 
his bretbren, nothing loath in undoing, what 
they had ſo lately done at Winchefler. Ste- 
pben, who was now at liberty, having been 


* Malndb, fol. 106. f bid, fol. 108. 
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exchanged for the duke of Glaucgſter, was again 
acknowledged by them. as king, and Adarilda 
in her turn excommunicated: with her adhe- 
rents. This change ſoon rendered her affairs! 
ſo deſperate, that ſhe was. obliged: to. quit this 
kingdom, and leave Stephen in poſſeſſtan of a 
crown, which he firſt obtained, afterwards 
loſt, apd again recovered by the ned 
power of the eccleſiaſticks. 1 


The power the church aſſumed to iiſelf in 
the next reign, and the entire independence 
on the ſtate, that it laid claim to, evidently 
appears in the conteſt between Henry II. and 
Becket, The laity were reduced to a kind of 
ſlavery by the clergy : whatever outrages they 
ſuffered from them, they durſt not repel: for 
fear of excommunication (che eſfecls of which 
they expect any redreſs from the laws, ſince. 
the eccleſiaſticks claimed a privilege of being 
tried only in their own courts z. there every 
thing was carried on with the moſt open 
partiality; the eccleſiaſticks were only la- 
ble to ſlight corrections, and for the moſt 
heinous crimes puniſhed no further than with 
degradation, thoet — or ſhort con- 
kgement, 


Fo 
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. 
vn reds, thete had been an a 
hundred murders committed by churchmen 
fince the king's- acceſſion to the throne, of 
whom _—_— e eee we 


For e to redteſs ſuch an me 
ralleled enormity, the King and the whole 
body of peers in parliament, were treated by 
this haughty prelate with that inſolence, aud 
open contemꝑt of their authority, as Hills every 
reader of this part of our mar with the | ut- 
moſt Os Ws 


or ſuch ae is it at al times to 
prevent Every ſtep, which may inſenſibly tend 
to procure ſuch wealth and power in the clergy, 
or any other ſet of men, as may create an 
iodependency iu them; ſince we ſee a prince 
of ſo much ſpirit, aas Henry II. Is allowed to 
eccleſiaſtical uſurpation vhich protected cri - 
minals from juſtice, forced to attotie*for this 
ſo unchriſtian and wicked attempt, by the 
moſt ahject condeſcenſion and ſubmiſſion; 
though his deſign had the good wiſhes and 
<oncurrence of all the nobility in the king- 


Fast, vol. 1. 226. Tind. tranf. 
: dom, ; 
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dom, who at this time groaned under the 
eccleſiaſtical yoke. Ws. 


Richard T's was a reign, in which we 101 
very little ſaid of eccleſiaſtical affairs or per- 
fons. That prince was but a few months in 
England after he came to the crown. The 
accounts of that time chiefly concern that ro- 
mantic expedition of his" to the Hely-land, 
fa expenſive to his country, and fatal to 
himſelf in * made Prloger by _ em- 


peror. i 


The tyrannical government of king John made 
the oppoſition, which he met with from his 
barons, an indiſpenſable duty, they owed them- 
ſelves, their country, and poſterity. The tem- 
per of this monarch was ſuch a mixture of 
folly, pride, and meanneſs, that it was impoſ- 
ſible, but he ſhould embroil himſelf with alf 
ſets of men, however different and oppoſite 
their intereſts might be. Therefore though 
the clergy ſeem to have à great ſhare in the 
events of this reign, we ſhould however care- 
fully diſtioguiſh the motives of their conduct, 
as well as Eonfequences of It, from that of the 
barons; The firſt troubles of importance in 
this reign were merely eccleſiaſtical. The 
pope's nominating cardinal Langton to the ſee 


of Canterbury, plunged the kingdom into very 
great 
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great difficulties and, miſery. - The king's refu . 
— him as archbiſmop, brought an. in- 


terdict on the kingdom; and the clergy were 
ſo. far from being diſpleaſed at this, uſurpation 
in the nope, that thoſe. fe of them, who would 
_ willingly, have leſſened the general confuſion 
occaſioned. hy the interdict, by continuing to per · 
borm, te duties. of their, office, ſuch as reading 
| Prayer, burying the dead, and the like, met with 
cqntingal inſults from the, zealots . This 
drew upon, the eccleſiaſſicks the-king's utmoſt 
ſeverity, who ſeized on their lands, impri- 
foned their perfons, and committed all manner 
of outrages on them. The interdit was ſoon 
after followed by an, excqmmunication, of the 
king, and, the people were abſolued by the pope 
from their oath of allegiance. 


The najion, in, general had been ſo moch 
oppreſſed, that the barons took this occaſion 
t9;throw off all obedience to king John. Had 
he been a prince in the:efteem of his ſubjects, 
np, doubt they would have greatly. reſented 
this inſult. to their ſovercign, But the con- 
ſequence was,” the king to, ſupport himſelf 
againſt" the; lords, found himſelf obliged to 
ſubmit, to the holy ſee, whoſe reconciliation 
was to be. purchaſed on no other. terms than a 


*. Rapin, vol. 1. p. 269. 


reſi gnation 
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eefignation of his « crown after "the indſt ion gno- 
minious manner to the Pope, in the Pert of 
dis legate; which be was to receive back, and 
hold ever after as his vaſſal, and as Tuch fo 

y a yearly tribute, The general defection of 
the barcus, Which" followed, though they made 
a political uſe of thele troubles, yet was a thing 
quite diſtin from them, and founded wholly 
on principles of liberty. And as the grounds 
were different, ſo wefe the conſequences: the 
firſt rendered the klugdom tributary to the 
ſee of Rome, the latter procured the ſigning of 
Magna Charta, Hat 'balis ond the wy of 
| England ever ſince. | 


It will perhaps be faid, that after the recon- 
ciliation of Jobn to the pope, from which 
time he condemned the'barons oppoſition, and 
ſent a legate to reconcile the king to the 
dlergy, yet they Mill refuſed to comply with 
the terms propofed, and ſeveral of them ad- 
| hered firmly to the cauſe of the 8 


But we may with great tenen conclude the 
conſideration of their o particular intereſt 
was what influenced them chiefly on that oc- 
caſion; for the reparations ſettled by the “ pope 


for the damages, the cletgy had ſuſtained from 


M. Paris. . 
the 
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the king during the interdict v, fell infinitely 
ſhort. of their real loſſes: for which reaſon 
they were entirely diſſatisfied at the legate's 


de termination. 


* 


Nor can we well imagine, that archbiſhop 
. Langton, who, for his own private advance- 
ment, could ſuffer himſelf to be made the 
cauſe of ſo much miſery to the kingdom, and 
of the moſt ignominious : proſtitution of the 
honour of the Enghfb crown and nation, could 
afterwards act in defence of its liberty, from 

the generous and diſintereſted motives of pub- 


lic ſpirit. 


Nothing could be worſe concerted than the 
deſign Henry III. formed of freeing himſelf 
from the reſtraigt he thought the lords had 
laid on his father by Magna Charta. Inſtead - 
of gaining the clergy to bis intereſt, and there- 
by making them ſubſervient to his deſigns, he 
not only made them partake of the general 
oppreſſion of his reign, but ſuffered them to be 
devoured by the inſatiable extortion of the 
pope's legates. The king vainly thought all 
he had to do, was to keep fair with the holy 
ſee ; the pope knew how to make the proper 
uſe of this temper in the king; and ſince 


| 0 Rapin, * 1. f. 274. 
| 7 obn's 
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Fobn's reſignation ſeemed to ee E OP: 
as a tributary country, which he might plun- 
der at diſcretion. He had now no occaſion 
for the aſſiſtance of the clergy, who, whilſt 
they found their account in it, promoted all 
his deſigns, and exalted his uſurped power. 
But as the caſe now ſtood, they found a blind 
complaiſance for the. orders. of the pope, and 
his demands of. money, would only - ſerve to 
ruin them. They had nothing to hope from 
the king, who kept no meaſures with them: 
they beheld with grief all vacant benefices 
beſtowed on foreigners, iofomuch, that at one 
time no leſs than three hundred eccleſiaſticks 
| were ſent over. Whoſoever looks into M. Pa- 
ris, will find him every where full of inſtances 
of the pope's extortion and oppreſſion towards 
the Engliſh clergy, in which the king went 
hand in hand with him. The clergy were 
not ſo blind to their own intereſt, as not to be 
ſenſible it was now their buſineſs to join with 
the people in condemning Henry's proceed- 
ings : accordingly we find through this reign 
they always ſhewed great backwardneſs in 
complying with the exactions of the king and 
pope, and ſometimes they had the reſolution 
to give them a down-right refuſal, and openly 
to declare they would no Tooger ſubmit to ſuch 
oppteſſions. . 


But 


F 
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—— halle de latelt uf "he 
taity was u greater than at other Hines, plan- 
Iy appears from the open uttempts they them · 
ſelves Made towards fubverting the liws, which 
my ard Gs mrocthibes/ 46" bis prefive tb the 
wrifculi 'rleri®.. © inthe fotty-ferond pear of 
4e Hany IH. Bikifaee ürchbihop '6f Cuuter- 
« pity, made Uverfe nd” "tally canoiis aud 
c ebuſtittitictis provincial, directly again the 
10 hs of the realm, aid teudiüg to bfurp and 
tc eeroach upon may Wacken Which 'appa- 
dc 7eritly belonged to the common law ; but 
© Aütwithſtandiug the greattels. of ** "<6 
* nt} that diverſe of the judges of the realm 
te Mete of the Uergy, ind all the great officers 
a of | the realm, as chancellor, treaſuter, privy 
0 Teal, Oc. were prelates, yet the judges pro- 
©«/teeded according to the laws of the realm, 
& and Hill kept, though with, great difficulty, 
& 'the ectleſiaſtical courts within their juſt and 
6 proper limits.“ We 1 may reaſonably ' con- 
clade, had the king taken the method, ſome 
| of his more politic ſucceſſors have done, of 
pints the elengy to his intereſt; by ſhew- 
g 2 real for their pretended rights, and a 
readineſs in contributing to the advancement 
of their riches and power, and had himſelf 


| # Second vil. of Inf. 


only 
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only. plundered. and haraſſed his other ſub- 
jecis; he would have met with their full con - 
currence in his deſigns: and all precautions in 
the Jaity for the ſecurity of their liberty, would 
have been cenſured as unwarrantable, and re- 
bellious. For what could not be expected 
from a ſet, of men, whoſe power and wealth / 
were become ſo dangerous to liberty, and their 
endeavours to encreaſe them ſo ſtrenuous, that, 
as the great man juſt quoted ſays, it was with. 
great difficulty the laws of the land were reſcued 
from their all-engroſling ambition? 


In this and the following reign, - we may 
obſerve, how difficult it was by the wileſt 
proviſions and reſtrictions of the law to pre- 
vent the clergy from evading ſuch ſtatutes as 
ſet any bounds to their wealth or power. At 
the time of ſigning Magna Charta by Henry, 
the barons were fo ſenſible of the dangerous 
conſequence of the immenſe riches, the church 
was every day acquiring, that they inſerted a 
clauſe to prevent the further diſpoſition of | 
lands to religious houſes. But the clergy found 
ſo many ways to creep out of that ſtatute, and 
their poſſeſſions. continued ſtill to encreaſe ſo 
faſt, that in the ſeventh of Edward I. the ſta- 
tute of mortmain was enacted to the general joy 
of the people. The words intended to provide 
againſt their devices are ſo ſtrong, that I will 
VOI. II. C inſert 
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infert them here: * Q, nullus religioſts 
« aut alius quicungue terras att tenementa 
& aliqua emere vel vendere ſub colore dona- 
« ſionis aut termini,” (and to prevent all 
other inventions and evaſions, theſe general 
words were added) * aut ratione alterins ti- 
* tuli terras aut tenementa ab aliquo retipert, 
« aut alio quovis modo, arte vel ingenio, ſibi 
« appropriare preſumat, Jul A e corun- 
00 dium. 

A man would have thought, ſays my lord 
Coke, that this ſhould have prevented all new 
devices ʒ but they ſoon found out an evaſion 
for this ſtatute alſo. 


la the progreſs of this reign we ſee the 
grounds of their oppoſition in the former fully 
made out by the willingneſs, the clergy ſhewed, 


in making uſe of the pope's authority, when- 
ever it chimed with their own intereſt : they 


now made a bull of Beniface VIII: + a pre- 
tence to exempt them from the payment of 
auy taxes to ſecular princes, without the con- 
ſent of the holy ſee; and by ſo doing, openly 
pat themſelves upon a foot of independence 
on the reſt of the kingdom; and even aſſumed 


* See lord Colos na na charta, ch. 36. 
++ M. I et. 405 · M alfing. p. 08, 13111-2208; 
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a ſuperiority, by declaring they were acdc 
to join with them ig ee 0 che Abit 

expences. . 


— 


Ta the cloſe of this reign, hi bimops gire 
us a further more convincing proof of what 


I have before ſaid, that hitherto whenever 
they ſhewed a diſapprobation | of any innova- 


tions or oppreſſions, it was merely becauſe 
they had no ſhare in the profits. Eatba- d, 
notwithſtanding the encomiums of ſome hi- 
ſtorians, had no lefs fondneſs for arbitrary 
power than his predeceſſors, though his ſuperior 
underſtanding made him ſenſible, how neceſ- 
ſary it was to conceal it; of which he Was 
convinced- by the reſolute belle tied of ſome of 
the barons, However, towards the decline 
of his, life, he began to act with leſs reſerye 
in that reſpect; and having procured, from 
Rome a diſpenſation of his oath, in egard 1 to 
the two. charters, he by virtue 0 a grant 
from thence levied the tenth of all eccleſi alti- 
cal revenues for two years; in conſideration 
of which, the pope reſerved to himſelf the 
firſt-fruits of all the bedefices. lere one 
would imagine, that the chief men of the 
clergy were concerned in the greateſt degree 
to prevent any innovation of this kind, which 
ſo particularly affected their own body; but 


in this care was taken, that the biſhops ſhould 
: JOE. | have 
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Have a fellow-feeling, and therefore they quiet- 

ly ſubmitted to. it: for * 44. of Weftmin- 
fler tells us, the pope was induced to this 
through the covetouſneſs of the biſhops, who 
ſubmitted to this innovation, on condition 
that they might enjoy one year's profits of all 
vacant benefices in their gift. At the ſame 
time the parliament + ſhewed a more diſin- 
tereſted regard for the clergy, than their own 
heads had done, by prohibiting the collectors 
to gather the tax, though the power of the 
king made their prohibitions uſeleſs. 


| _— was the parliament more ſenſible of 
the eccleſiaſtical yoke, or more ready to come 
to reſolutions of putting a ſtop to the papal 
oppreſſions, than under Edward II. But the 
weakneſs of that king, and the circumſtances 
he was in, made all their endeavours ineffec- 
tual. The clergy were fo ſatisfied of his 
weakneſs, and ſo intoxicated with their own 
pride and power, that they committed the 
moſt unparalleled inſult and violence to pub- 
lic juſtice, the laws of the realm, and therein 
to the whole nation. Adam Orleton t, biſhop 
of Hereford, having been indicted of high- 
treaſon, for being concerned with Mortimer 
earl of March in his open rebellion ; the arch- 


* Mat. Nef. 457. +. Ragin. t Walfing. p. 119. 
biſhop3 


* 
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biſhops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin, with 
ſeveral of their ſuffragans, came to the bar, 
and by force took him away, threatning to 
excommunicate all that ſhonld oppoſe them, 
and proceed againſt him: and this they did 
under pretext of the canons of the church, 
though the benefit of the clergy, however they 
bad found means of late to extend it, was 
never allowed to reach to high · treaſon againſt 
the king. And all this was done in defence 
of a man the moſt abandoned by every vir- 
tue, and of whoſe character nothing can cou- 
vey a more perfect idea, than his own order 
afterwards to the keepers of the unhappy 
Edward: ** Eqwardum occidere nolits timere 
« binum ft.” 4 . | 


Under Edward III. (moſt eminently the 
beſt and greateſt of our princes, who unde- 
niably deſerves thoſe encomiums given him 
by hiſtorians, which flattery, or want of diſ- 
cernment, made them too apt to beſtow on 
others) more vigorous methods were taken 
by the king and parliament, to deliver the na- 
tion from the ſo long complained of papal op- 
preſſions. With that intent the ſtatutes of 
proviſors and premunire were enacted: the 
firſt to prevent the court of Rome from diſ- 


See lord Coke's 2d Inf), p. 634, and 635. 
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poſing of eccleſiaſtical benefices contrary to 
the right of the king, or any other perſon; the. 
ſecoud to prevent the ſubjects of Eaglond car- 
rying cauſes to any foreign or other court, the 
' cognizance of which belonged to the king's 
. courts, - However, notwithſtanding -theſe pre- 
«eantions,-we find the-grievances ſtil} continued, 
-and the pope exacttd as a tax from ecclefia- 
"tical; dignities, ©** five ® times as much as the 
e tax of all the profits that appertained to the 
% king by the year of this whole realm.“ Ac- 
cordingly we find hardly any meeting of parlia- 
ment in this reign, in which theſe grievances 
ate zôt Tomplained of, notwithſtanding the 


Hatutes made, and ſo frequently confirmed for 


preventing them, 


„ Nabel we conſider the Uvanimops and 
<<oiitaje, opinion of both king and parliament 
on this head, and the vigorous reſolutions, 
they ſo often came to; can we reaſonably ac- 
count, why the meaſures taken by them 
mould prove ineffectual any other way than 
from the timidity or connivance of the clergy 
themſelves? Both of which I think appear 
pretty plain. The parliament expressly men- 
tion the firſt, in ſaying f the whole clergy 


 ® Cottor?s Parl. Roll. co Ed. III. 


+- Parl. Roll. 50 Ed. III. | 
_ 6 were 
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<« ere ſo obedient to the pope's collectors that 
they did not dare diſpleaſe him.“ And that 
they did more than bately connive at appeals 

from the king's courts, contrary to the ſtarute 
of przemunire, appears, in that they themſelves 
preſumed to take cognizance of appeals from 
thoſe courts in their own eccleſiaſtical courts. 
And to reverſe judgment given in the king's 
« courts, to the \rejadice and diſheriſon of the 

% king and commonalty:“ as the parliament 
of the twenty-firſt of Edward III. recite in their 
eren. 


That the Neben ia this reign were no 
leſs appreherifive of the power and encroach- 
ments of the clergy at home, than of the ſee 

of Reme, appears from the ſeveral parliamentary 
_ petitions * and reſolutions on that head, At 
one time we find them praying the king, 
that remedy might be had againſt the oppreſ- 
ſion of ordinacies, and their officers. At an- 
other time they made their requeſt to the 
king. that “no + ordinance might be made at 
the petition of the clergy without conſent 
* of parliament, and that no man might be 
bound by any their conſtitutions made for 
'« their advantage.“ 


Parl. Roll. 25 EA. III. 
+ Parl, Roll. 51 Ed. III. 
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The clergy had for ſome time paſt intraded 
- themſelves into all the great places of truſt, 

power, and profit in the ſtate, the civil courts, 
and king's houſhold “ The lords and com- 
mons therefore repreſented to the king, that 
the realm had long been governed by church- 
men, to the great prejudice of the crown; and 
therefore required, that for the future the great 
. officers of the -king's courts N be only 


laymen. . . z 
© 
oF o 


The juſtneſs of theſe complaints, and of the 
precautions of the parliament, is fully confirmed 
by the conduct of the clergy in the following 
reign. Richard II. had not been long on the 
throne, before they took the advantage of -the 
youth and weakneſs of that prince to pro- 
cure his conſent to an ordinance for the im- 
priſoning of ſuch, as they ſhould think fit to 
declare heretics: and this entirely without 
conſent of parliament, a moſt notorious out- 
rage, if ever there was any, upon the eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution of this kingdom. But 
what meaſures would they not take to deſtroy 
a growing ſect, ſuch as the Wiclifites, who 
propagated principles of ſo damnable a nature, 
as tended to deſtroy the temporal grandeur 


* Walſng. p. 186. & Parl. Roll, 


and 
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and power of the church? A doctrine that 
in all ages will never fail being cenſured by 
moſt of them, as highly heretical. But the 


houſe of commons were ſo ſenſible of this 


heinous encroachment upon che rights of the 
people, that the ordinance was repealed by the 


king next parliament ; and the declaration of 


the commons on this occaſion had fo much 


becoming reſolution and ſpirit in it, that it 
may not be amiſs to ſet down their own words, 
« that ® it was never their meaning to be juſ- 


tied, and bind themſelves and ſucceſſors 


« to the prelates, no more than their au- 
© ceſtors had done before them.” A reſolu- 


non ever worthy to be remembered and fol- 


lowed by all ſucceeding parliaments. 


1 took notice in the laſt reign, that the 
continued oppreſſions of the pope, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated reſolutions of the king 
and parliament againſt them, muſt have been 
owing to the connivance of the clergy :- the 
following inſtance under Richard, is a further 

and full confirmation of their backwardneſs 
to retrench any of the pretended prerogatives 
of the ſee of Rome. * The + archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and Yark far themſelves, 


* Part. Rell. 6 Rich, Il. 
I: Parl. Roll. 13 Rich. II. 
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and the whole clergy of .their province, 
« make their ſolemn proteſtation i in open par- 
ce liament, that they in no wiſe meant or 
* would afſent to any ſtatute or law made 
« in , reſtraint of the pope's authority, but 
« utterly withſtood the ſame. 7 


Fan 32 

The following proſtitution of the clergy, (an 

expreſſion aptly made uſe of) and their ſupe- 

rior talents in. doing with a better grace the 

very ſame profligate, and laviſh jobs, in which 

the laity have at any time equally concurred, 

is worth obſerving from a paſſage in an hi- 

| - Forian that treats of that reign, When 
- » RichardII. had at laſt by corruption, or put- 
| ting out ſuch returning officers, whoſe com- 
plaiſance for his deſigns he ſuſpected, got a 
parliament chiefly packed up of ſuch perſons, 
as he knew would be at his devotion, (the 
firſt, if I miſtake not, that was openly pro- 
\ cured in that manner ;) after the ſeſſion was 
opened by a time ſerving ſpeech of the biſhop 
of Excter, it was propoſed by the king's s mi- 
niſters, that the acts of grace paſſed nine years 
before in favour of certain lords, who had op- 
poſed the king in his attempts upon the pub- 
lic. “ liberty, ſhould be repealed. The pre- 
lates without any heſitation not only gave 


» Malſing. p. 354. 
their 
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. their aſſent, but, by the expreſſion of 'the hi- 
ſtorian, ſeemed to have uſed arguments to ſhew 
thoſe acts to be . revocable: upon which, 
ſays he, the temporal lords ſeeing the clergy 
approved of it, gave alſo their aſſent, more 
induced to it through fear of the king, than any 
convition of their minds. Now though their 
concurrence is abſolutely inexcuſable ; yet the 
reader, I believe, will agree with me in ob- 
ſerving a manifeſt difference in their beha- 
viour. For the clergy, no reaſon is aſſigned 
by the hiſtorian, but their forwardneſs in the 
affair ſeems abandoned like that of men hack- 
ney'd in proſtitution ; the other have the ex- 
ample of the clergy, and the fear of the 
king mentioned as determining them. And 
that I may not be thought to have exapge- 
rated this matter, I will give the reader /al- 
ſingham's own words, 


« Hi importunis thirds petierunt ut 
„ cbartæ perdonationum in primis revocaren- 
« tur & annullarentur, ſuper quibus requiſiti 
« prelati de facile indicarunt tale; chartas 
fore revocabiles, nn atierd.ntes quid hu- 
„jus gratis revocatio ferſong regis maxime 
« repugnabat ;; cum miſerecordia fit ſolli re- 
„ galts confirmatto, & qui feli mijericor di- 
am, tollit ſel i regulis fir mamentum. Con- 
« [/equinter dimini temporales viden tes afſen- 
C 6 * ſum 
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an cleri, cenſuernnt & ipfi_ bujus chartas 

«© annullandas, my time . is dia, quam 
<< , ratione.“ 


| 6 of the clergy, even 
in a parliament compoſed of men culled out 


from amongſt the whole . for r 
and corryption ; 1 


Henry IV. a haughty deſigning prince, 1 
though he owed his crown purely to a par- 
liamentary right, yet ever affected to build his 
claim on other foundations, not only weak, 
but abſolutely falſe, was ſenſible, that he had 
againſt him a powerful faction in the 20 
dom, and that his conduct was ſuch, 
could not fail adding to the number of his | 
enemies. 


— His policy in taking all methods, and being 
moſt vigilant to ſecure the poſſeſſion of his 
crown, was the moſt diſtinguiſhing qualifica- 

tion of his genius: and' he had too much 

diſcernment not to ſee, how neceſſary it was 
for carrying on his ends- to have the clergy 
firmly in his intereſt. That body was now 
become more than ever wealthy, powerful, 

and inſolent. Accordingly, Henry made it a 
maxim, to do nothing, which might diſoblige 

ther, but to take every opportunity of teſti- 


fying 


* OsTHoDoxy ſhaken. * . 


fying a regard for their intereſt, He knew - 
by chat means, however ill he uſed his other 
ſubjects, he ſhould ſtill preſerve the reputalion 
of a pious prince, zealous for the cauſe and 
honour of God, which could not but greatly 
contribute to baffle any oppoſition to his 
meaſures, The clergy had all along ſo con- 
nived at the pretenſions of the court of Rome, 
that the endeavours of former parliaments to 
put a ſtop to that abuſe, proved ineffectual. 
The people groaned for a reformation ; there . 
fore, though the king was. obliged at firſt in 
compliance with his parliament to revive the ſta- 
tutes of præmunire, yet never was the breach 
of them more winked at, than in this reign. 
To give the eccleſiaſticks a more public in- 
ſtance of his zeal, Henry at their petition 
procured the bloody act to paſs in parliament 
for the burning ſuch as they ſhould declare 
heretics. Immediately - the poor Lollargs, 
who had incurred their unrelenting diſpleaſure 
for broaching doctrines repugnant to their 
temporal grandeur, are without mercy deli - 
vered to the flames; and the churches ſound 
with the encomiums of a king, who had given 
ſuch unqueſtionable proof of his piety and 
zeal. | | 


But a parliament, that met ſome time after, 


had not the ſame complaiſance for the clergy. 
T his 
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This was that which by way of reproach, they 
_ - have called the illiterate parliament, repreſent- 

jag them as a ſet of men choſen according to 
tze king's private letters, merely on account 
of their ignorance; an error moſt people ſince, 
and amongſt the reſt a very eminent man in 
our law , has been led into; But theſe let- 
ters were in reality writs of ſummons, in 
* which there were directions, in purſuance of 
"a ſtatute made in Edward IIId's time, ex- 
cluding all ſheriffs and practiſing lawyers from 
being elected: the reaſon of which was, that 


ſuch procured themſelves to be elected merely to 


ſerve views of their own, and did not faithfully 
"diſcharge their duty to their country. Inſtead 
therefore of looking upon this parliament in the 
light, in which it has been repreſented, we, are 
to conſider it as compoſed of honeſt, diſintereſt · 
ed country gentlemen, who having no private 
views to ſerve, came up fraught with the ſen- 
'timents of thoſe they repreſented, who im- 
patiently wiſhed to ſee themſelves freed from 
the eccleſiaſtical yoke. 


Accordingly, when the king, laying his ne- 
ceſſities before them, demanded an aid, they 
remonſtrated the hardſhip of burthening his 
ſubjects with further taxes, when at the ſame 


+ Pry .*; pref. to part. roll. 
8 time 
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time the clergy contributed nothing to the 
neceſſities of the ſtate, though poſſeſſed of the 
third part of all the lands in the kingdom; 
wallowing, to the neglect of their duty, in 
luxury and idleneſs: that therefore it was their 
deſire that bis wants ſhould be ſupplied opt 
of the eccleſiaſtical revenues, as not only juſt, 
and agreeable to the ſeatiments of the people, 
but in the main of real ſervice to the church 
itſelf, | | 


We may eaſily imagine, what treatment a 
propoſition of this kind met with from the 
clergy. The + archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who was preſent, could not forbear treating 
the commons in the moſt arrogant and in- 
ſolent manner: he even told them in a mena- 
cing way, no attempt of that ſort ſhould be 
offered the church without impunity, and that 
it ſhould be at their peril if they ſeized any 
of its revenues ; that for his part he would 
ſooner loſe his life than fee it deprived of 
them, 


The king, in purſuance of the maxim he 
had laid down, to keep well with the clergy, 
took this opportunity to aſſure the archbiſhop 
of his reſolution to maintain the church in 


+ Waljng. p. 371. | 
| its 
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ts full poſſeſſions, and of his defire rather to 
" increaſe than diminiſh its ſplendor. The 
commons, not intimidated by the threats of 
any dignified church-man, went on and pre- 
" pared a bill for ſupplying the king's neceſſities 
out of the revenues of the church; but when 
the bill came to the lords, they refuſed their 
concurrence, through the cabals of the biſhops, 
who had gained a conſiderable party in that 
houſe, for having oppoſed the commons not 
long before in a laudable deſign they had 
of ſupplying the king's wants, by a revocation 
of ſeveral lands alienated from the crown by 
grants in the late reign, and ſquandered upon 
favourites, to the great impoveriſhing of the 
crown, and burthening the people; which 

_ revocation would greatly have affected ſeveral 

peers, who at that time were in poſſeſſion of 
ſuch lands. Here we ſee the biſhops, oppoſers 
in general of every ſtep taken for the eaſe 
of the ſubject, and treating the repreſentative 
body of the whole people in parliament with 
infolence, ill language, and threats for the 
aitempt. 


Though the eommons were diſappointed 
this time in their deſign, yet the grievance was. 
too generally felt, and a redrefs too much de- 
fired by the people for them to fit down diſ- 
mayed at this repulſe. In a parliament aſſem- 

bled 


— 


bled ſome time after they renewed their for- 
mer inſtances regard to the clergy's revenbes; 
the conſequences alſo of the ſtature againſt the 
Lellards obtained by influence and cabal were 
now known to be ſo terrible, that they like- 
wiſe deſired a repeal of it; at leaſt an amend- 
ment. As to their firſt inſtances, they ſet forth, 
that the king might eaſily ſeize out of the re- 
venues of the eccleſiaſticks, what would be ſuf- 
ficient to provide in a - moſt ample ' manner 
for fifteen earls, fifteen hundred knights; fix 
| thouſand two hundred eſquires, and a hun- 
dred hoſpitals, But they had the mortification 
to have their remonſtrances meet with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs with the king, who was now more 
than ever confirmed in his reſolution of being 
well with the church. Therefore he not only 
refaſed his aſſent, but did it in a moſt arbitrary 
manner, forbidding them for the future to 
preſume to meddle with ſuch affairs “; and 
as for the ſtatutes againſt- the Lollards, he was 
ſo far from allowing any mitigation, that he 
ſaid he could wiſh they were made more ri- 
gorous. To pleaſe the eccleſiaſticks ſtill fur- 
ther with an open affront upon the commons, 
he affected at that time to ſign a warrant for 
the burning of a poor Lollard, who ſuffered 
death with great reſolution. 


Malfing. p. 370. 


| 
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moved the leſſening the clergy's revenues was 
*Kiled vnlearned, it may well be ſoppoſed this 
met with no better treatment. The names 


_ of Lallard and Hiruic were plentifully be- 


ſtowed : they were ſet forth as à ſet of men 
who were for the deſtruction of religion itſelf. 
They were however ſo ſenſible of their ill 
uſage, that upon the king's demanding a power 
to levy a ſubſidy dur ing life, though the parlia- 
ment ſhould not fit, they boldly refuſed it him. 
The commons would alſo have denied him 2 
ſupply for his preſent occaſions, ſince he had 


not thought proper to receive it by the me- 


thods they propoſed, had not the king forced 
them to a compliance by the ſame arbitrary 
manner, which he had ſucceeded in once before; 
that was, by keeping them ſitting, till the incon- 
venience of not being diſmiſſed, obliged, them 
to conſent to his demands: a moſt remarkable 
abuſe of prerogative, and tending to deſtroy 
all freedom in their reſolutions ! But notwith- 
ſtanding this, he had done enough in this 


meeting to be looked upon as the champion 


of religion, and darling of its prieſts. We 
{find him cried up by them as a prince endued 
with mildneſs, piety, and every virtue; though 
whoever will carefully look into that reign, 
will find his conduct perfectly tyrannical, and 
1 | molt 
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moſt ungrateful in a prince, who, had no-other 
title to his crown than the good · will of the 
people, and free gift of parliament; whoſe rights 
he ever tried to ſubvert. To conclude. there- 
fore with Mr. Rapin's obſervations on this 
reign : When I conſider (ſays. he). the ex- 


* ceflive commendations beſtowed on that 


« prince, I cannot help ſuſpectipg. that the 
« plory of being the firſt burner of bere- 
« tics, and of protecting the clergy . againſt 
the attempts of the houſe of commons, 
« were the main ſprings of all their enco- 
% miums. It is well known, the- eccleſiaſtics 
i are as zealous in praiſing their benefactors, 
« as in blackening their oppoſers.” 2885 


No ſooner was Henry IV. dead, than the 


clergy determined to ſecure themſelves for the 
future againſt all attempts to. leſſen their re- 
venues, by taking advantage of the com- 
plaiſagce, that is uſually met with from young 
princes in the beginning of their reigns. They 
did not doubt, but ſuch attempts had been 
greatly promoted by the doctrine of the Lal- 
lards. Therefore as thoſe principles were coun- 


tenanced by ſeveral men of the greateſt rank, 
aud higheſt eſteem of any in the kingdom, they 


reſolved to lay the ax to the root of the tree, 
and by boldly attacking the patrons of the 
ſect, deter all others from preſuming to ad- 


Vance 


— 
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vance any propoſitions, which they ſhould dil. 
approve of, that might render them liable to 


be ſuſpeted of Wickiifite principles. In pur. 


ſuance of this reſolution, the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury waited on the king, and repre- 
ſented to him the great growth of hereſy, 
- which could not fail drawing down the ' wrath 
of heaven on the kingdom; and the glory it 
Would be to a young monarch to begin his 
reign with engaging. in the cauſe of God, by 
defen ing the church from heretics, for which 


z2ven would certainly crown all his under- 
takings with ſucceſs. Thus faid Ne/torius 


once to the younger Theodefius ; & Give me, 
% O emperor, the earth weeded from here- 
« tics, and I in my turn will give you hes- 
'« yen; deſtroy with me the heretic, and [ 
. will deſtroy the Perſian with you.“ The 


archbiſhop then informed him, that Sir Joln 


Olacaftle, baton of Cobham, a domeſtic of his 
own, was the moſt open abetter of the doctrine 
of the Lollards *; and therefore he deſired, he 


might be allowed to proceed againſt him with 


the utmoſt ſeverity and rigour. 


The king anſwered him in ſuch a manner, 


as ſhewed, he was far from approving of force 
for reclaiming people from errors in religion; 


* Walf'g, 5. 383. 
but 
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but however told him, that if he could not by 
talking to Sir John Olacoftle" reſtore him to 
the right way, he would then give Oe _ a 
proceſs againſt him, 


This lord was a' man the moſt eſteemed of 
any in the kingdom, and particularly dear to 
the king, as Walſngham the monk owns, for 
his conſummate probity. Notwithſtanding, the 
king finding him unmoveable as to his opinions, 
no longer oppoſed the clergy's requeſt, and 
he was accordingly condemned to be burnt, 


ſentence by an eſcape out of priſon. : 

' The king in his diſcourſe with the arch- 
biſhop had diſcovered too much moderation 
in his opinions, for the clergy to be able to 
have their full deſire upon their enemies, eſ- 
pecially as he did not ſeem very ſollicitous to 
have Oldeaſtle retaken. It was their intereſt 


ſentiments more agreeable to the barbarous 
zeal, with which eccleſiaſticks are generally 
animated. In order thereto they repreſented 
the Lollards as men, that not only ſought the 
deſtruction of the eſtabliſhed church and reli- 
gion, but even of the king's perſon and ſtate 
itſelf, 'To confirm him in ſuch a belief, they 
fathered upon them a more abſurd and ſenſe- 

q leſs 
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though for ſome time he avoided ſuffering the 


(ſays Rapin) that the king ſhould have other 
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leſs plot, than ever was invented by the, moſt 
proſligate dilatores employed by the cruelleſt 


of the Raman emperors for ſuch - purpoſes, 
The poor Lollards, ſince: a *: proclamation the 


 Kivg had made to ſuppreſs their aſſemblies, | 
had, contiaued their, meeting with great ſe- 
crecy in woods, and other unfrequented places 
in the country for the worſhip of God in 
their own manner. Upon theſe occaſions 
ſome of them choſe St. Giles's:ficlds near Lon- 
den where they - thought: to be concealed by 
buſhes, and ſhrubs, that grew there: but be- 
ing diſcovered by the clergy, the king was 
immediately told, that Oldcafle at the head 
of twenty thouſand Lol ard were in the fields, 
with a deſign to kill the-king-and his brothers, 
and all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, who 
were not their friends. Alarmed at this ia - 
formation, Hinry, who was at Eltham, im- 
mediately marched to London to attack this 
power ful body of conſpirators. He arrived 
about midnight, and finding about fourſcore 
perſons, fell upon them, and killed about 
twenty, and took moſt of the reſt priſoners. 
The poor wretches, knowing how liable they 
were to the inſults of their perſecutors, had 
unfortunately bropght-arms with them, which 
probably ſerved a8 pretence. to convince the 
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king, of the deſign ; and that their accuſation: 
might have the greater weight, means were 
found by threats or promiſes to prevail with 
ſome to confeſa the fact, though the abſurdity 
was unſur mountable to every conſidering man. 
For inſtead of twenty thouſand to execute ſo 
great a deſign, there were only a few mean 
people, with none of great rank; and as for 
Oldco/tie himſelf, he was not preſent. But 


and obtaining; a vaſt price to be ſet on Ola- 
calls head, who was ſoon after taken, and 
fell a ſacrifice. to their malice and cruelty. The, 
whole behaviour of Henry towards this great 
man gives us no advantageous idea of the inte- 
grity of that prince, ſince he acted intirely in 
oppoſition to his-own declared ſentiments, and 
facrificed a man, he had the greateſt eſteem for; 
to which he could have no other motive than 
to gain the clergy to his intereſt, and to pre- 
vent from them any interruption in the ambitious 
projects, he was probably at that time medita- 
ting. As to the pretended conſpiracy, he had 
too much ſenſe really to credit it, the abſur- 
dity of which, if, not at firſt, yet he certainly 


he Bad. neyer the ingenuity to own, it, or act 
accordingly, Sir Robert C:tion, in his abridg- 
ment 8 the | —_— rolls, ſpeaking of the 
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it ſeems the clergy gained à great point by it, 
in rendering the Lollards odious to the king, 


ſoon after myſt have been convinced of, though. 
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parliament that met at this time, in which 
the Lollardr were ſo perſecuted, makes this 
_ „ The clergy, at this their own 
s patliament, ceaſe not to rage and roar af- 
15 ter chriſtian blood, tangilam leones ru- 
<« gientes; and whoſoever did the fault, they 
put *Jebn Porter in the, ſtocks, and cried, 
* eructfy Chrift, and deliver us Barrabas ; for 
sow all horrible miſchiefs whatſoeyer were 
« imputed to the poor Lollards,” > VF, 


© Biſhop * 'Burnet, in his tris of the SY 
mation, tells us, the diſingenuous and inhuman 
way, the clergy had, of dealing with the Lol. 
- Hardi': which was in their proceedings againſt 
„ them always to mix ſome capita] errors, 
«© which all chriſtians rejected, with thoſe, for 
c hid they accuſed them: and ſome parti- 
eulars being proved, they gave it out, that 
«" they were guilty of them all, to repreſent 
cc, them the more odious,” of which be | gives | 
e W l 


It was not the — alone that in this 
reign were convinced of the neceſſity of leſſen- 


ing the revenues of the church : for a parlia- 
ment, that agreed to the ſevereſt ſtatutes againſt 


thoſe er people, ſhewed the greateſt e car- 
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peſineſs for reducing clergy within proper 


It was an bids of the clans econ ume 
to confound every body, that oppoſed their 
temporal grandeur, under the general name of 
Lollards, and to render them and their deſigne 
odious, they repreſented them as acting from 
heretical principles; in the ſame manner as in a 
latter reign every man, that diſcovered any zeal. 


for liberty againſt the arbitrary defigns of the 


court and church, was branded with the name 
of puritan. And in this I have the concur- 
rence of the learned author laſt mentioned, 


WU who tells us, that when * the clergy had 


their authority fortified with ſuch ſevere 
„ laws, they became more cruel and inſolent 
„than ever. And if any. man denied them 
any part of that reſpect, or of thoſe advan- 
„tages, to which they pretended, he was pre- 
« {ently brought under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, 
„% and vexed with impriſonmsum, and articles 
4 were brought agaiaſt him.” 


But the parliament J juſt now poke of, 
were ſo apprehenſive of this artifice, that they 
agreed to every propoſal of the clergy for the 
extirpation of what was then called hereſy ; 
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ſo that all, the pulpiis jo the kingdom ſound- 
ed their praiſes. Therefore, when thẽ &om- 


mons preſented an addreſs for ſ{cizing their re- 
venues; they were thunder-ſtruck. There was 
no having recourſe to their uſual method of 
"repreſenting as Lollardi, whomſoeve they dil- 
liked ; ſo that they had no way of diverting 
the impending danger, but by animating the 
young king to a war with Fance, and in or- 
der to carry it on, to compound for the reſig- 
nation of the alien priories. Though of all the 
numerous and bloody wars, the clergy have en- 
gaged the world in, they may be ſaid tò have 
the beſt excuſe for this; yet I cannot think the 
archbiſhop's ſpeech” on the occaſion quite 
agreeable with the peace making character of 
a chriſtian divine, howſoever it might have 
appeared from the mouth of an nt 
an * in 8 | 
8 this. time to db af Henry VIII. the 
kingdom was ſo much engaged in other “ mat: 
ters, that we have ſew or no accounts of the 
proceedings of eccleſiaſticks worth taking vp 
the reader's time! It is probable they would 
have made great advantages from the weak- 
neſs of Henry VI. had not ſo many trondles at 
court, the war with France, and the misfor- 
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tones of this reign, prevented any attention to 
<firch- affairs.” The ſame reaſons for the moſt 
part ſubſiſted in the following reigns, which 
were alſo taken up with domeſtick troubles, 
As for Henry VII. his whole thoughts were ſo 
employed i in maintaining a quiet poſſeſſion of 
the crown, of which he was beyond meaſure 
fealous, and on hoarding up money, that he 
avoided all occaſions of ſuch diſputes, which 
might have given dilturbance to either. 


During the firſt eighteen years of his reign, 
king Henry VIII. was a moſt faithful ſon of 
the ſee of Rome, as the learned author of the 
hiſtory of the reformation tells us, except in 


one matter only, which ſeemed to leſſen the 
greatneſs of the clergy. As this one affair was 
of Lery great importance, and will ſerve fully 


to ſet forth the temper of the clergy at this 
time, and alſo furniſhes us with a moſt fla- 
grant inſtance of the power they had aſſumed, 


and their moſt pernicious: and inſolent abuſe 


of that power ; I will give the reader as ſhort 
an account of it, as poſſible, from biſhop Fur- 
net, eſpecially, as during the courſe of this af- 


fair a ſcene of cruelties came to light to- 


wards a perſon, who had offended the eccle- 
ſiaſticks, which were nothing inferior to thoſe 
of the moſt inhuman tyrants, 
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ln the fourth * year of this reign ir was 
enacted in parliament, that all murderers and 
robbers ſhould be denied the benefit of clergy. 
Though the reaſonableneſs of this law, one 
would have thought, was ſufficient to make it 
paſs, yet to take off Ul objeAions there was 
added, that all ſuch as were within the holy 
orders of biſhop, prieſt, or deacon, ſhould be 
excepted ; and it was alſo continued in force 
only till the next parliament. Though this 
gave the greateſt ſatisfaction to the people, the 
clergy were ſo offended, that the moſt infe- 
rior perſons, who were any ways related to 
the church, ſhould be proceeded againſt by the 
laity, that the act by their oppoſition was ſuf- 
fered to determine next parliament. But ſee 
the effects of an ill- judged compliance with 
whatſoever that body of men ſhall at any time 
be pleaſed to call 'their privileges: they were 
not ſatisfied; that it was ſuffered to expire, but 
wich great audaciouſneſs reſolved to fix a pub- 
lic cenſure on this act of the legiſlature. Ac- 
cordingly, the abbot of inchelcomb openly 
preached againſt it at St. Paul's croſs. 


| As this could not fail of lg a noiſe, 
| the temporal lords and houſe of commons con- 
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curred in petitioning the king to ſuppreſs the 
growing inſolence of the clergy. Upon this 
a hearing was appointed before the king with 
all the judges and bis temporal council. It 
will be too tedious to inſert here the particu- 
lars of the diſpute, which are to be ſeen in the 
hiſtory of the reformation : but in ſhort, Dr. 
Standiſh, Who was eccleſiaſtical council for 
the king, maintained his arguments againſt 
the immunities of the, church with ſo much 
reaſon, and ſo clearly confuted the aſſertions 
of the abbot, that all the laity preſent were 
ſo confirmed in their former opinions, that the 
biſhops were moved to order the abbot to make 
a recantation of his ſermon in the place, where 
he had preached it; but they all flatly refuſed 
to do it, and openly juſtified the aſſertions of 
the abbot in every point. As this was fol- 
lowed by very great heats in parliament, an 
affair, that fell out juſt after, made the matter 
to be proſecuted ſtill more warmly tlie Micbacl- 
nas term following. 


One Richard Hunne, a merchant-taylor in 
London, was ſued in the eccleſiaſtical court by 


a Middleſe* clerk for refuſing a mortuary, 
which the clerk pretended was due to him 
on account of a child of Hunne's that had 
died five weeks old. As this ſpiritual court 
fat by the legate's authority, therefore was a 


U3. foreign 
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foreign court, Flunne was adviſed to Tue the 
clerk in a premunire. The clergy were touched 
to the quick at this, and uſed all their arts to 


faſten hereſy on Hunne; and having found 
Wickliffe's bible io his cuſtody, he was taken 
up, and put in the Lollardi tower: at St. Paul's, - 
and had ſeveral articles of hereſy objected to 
him by the biſhop of London, Ou his ex- 
amination he denied them in the manner 
charged upon him; but owned he had ſaid 
ſome things, which might ſeem -to tend that 
way, for which he was ſorry, and-aſked God's 
pardon, and ſubmitted to the biſſiop's correc- 
tion. For this, ſays our author, he ſhonld 
have been enjoined penance, and ſet at liberty. 
But as he ſtill continued his ſuit in the king's 
court, he was uſed in a barbarous marmer ; for 
ſoon after he was found hanged” in the cham- 
ber, where he was priſoner. This was given 
out to be done by himſelf; but when the 
coroner held his inqueſt on the body, ſo many 
circumſtances appeared, that made it undeni- 
ably evident, he was murdered ; upon which 
the dead body” was acquitted, and the mur- 
der charged upon the officers of the priſon: 

and by other proofs, they found the biſhop's 
ſumner and bell- ringer guilty of it; and by 
the depoſition of the ſumner himſelf it ap- 


peared, that Dr. Horſey, the biſhop Lon- 
| don's 
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dun's chancellor, and he, and the bell-ringer ; 


did murder him, and then hang him up. 


At the ſame time the biſhop began a new 
proceſs againſt Hunne for hereſy 3 of which 


being found guilty, he was delivered over to 


the ſecular power to be burnt, which was ac- 
cordingly done in Smithfield, When judg- 
ment was given, the biſhops of Durham and 


Linc:ln, with many doQtors both of divinity. 


and canon-law ſat with the biſhop of Len- 
don; ſo that this (ſays our Author) was looked 


on as an act of the whole clergy, and done 
by common conſent. The intent of this was 


to ſtiſſe all enquiry about the murder; for it 
was ſuppoſed that when once the deceaſed had 


been declared a heretic, no man would be 


ſo bold as to appear for him. But it fell out 
quite otherwiſe; The city of London was en- 
raged to the greateſt degree at the cruelty of 
the clergy, and made it a common' cauſe, 
That a poor fellow for ſuing a clerk according 
to law, ſhould be long impriſoned, and at 
laſt murdered, and the reproach of it caſt 
upon himſelf to defame him, and ruin his 
family; and then to barn the dead body that 
had been ſo uſed, was thought ſuch a com- 
plication” of cruelties, as few Barbarians had 
ever been guilty of. 
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So that notwithſtanding the very great pains 
taken to ſtop the proceedings, and the endea- 
vours of the cardinal to'forbid their going on, 
the thing was ſo foul and evident, that they 
were ineffectual: and the trial went on, and 
the chancellor and ſumner were indicted as 
principals in the murder. Hune's children 
were alſo reſtored in parliament. 


The convocation, which was now ſitting, 
finding all this ſlir made, reſolved to call Pr. 
Standiſh to an account; whole arguments in the 
affair before mentioned they thought greatly to 
have contributed in railing this flame. When 
he was firſt ſummoned, ſome articles were ob- 
jected to him by word of mouth concerning the 
judging of clerks in civil courts ; but the next 
day a bill was delivered to him in writing, to 
which a day was appointed for his anſwer. 


Standiſh finding they were determined to 
oppteſs him, begged the king's protection for 
what he had done only in diſcharge of- his 
duty, as his counſel : but the clergy pretended 
to the king, that it was for ſomething. he had 
ſaid in his lectures, which he had» read at S-. 
Paul's and therefore begged him to maintain 
the rights of the church. On the other hand, 


the temporal lords and houſe of commons ad- 
| dreſſed 
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dreſſed the King to maintain the temporal ju- 
riſdition; and protect Standiſb from the malice 
of his enemies. Upon this the king appointed 
the matter to be argued at Black-friars, where 
be ordered his council ſpiritual and temporal, 
all the judges, and ſome of both houſes to 
be preſent. I ſhall not relate the arguments 
en both ſides here; but after the debate all the 
judges gave their opinion, that all thoſe of the 


convocation, Who did award the citation 


againſt Stundiſh, were guilty of a præmunire. 


The court then broke up. But av another 


meeting ſoon after, the king having expreſfs'd_ 
his opinion in favour of Standih, and that he 


was reſolved to maintain the rights of the 


crown and temporal juriſdiction; the  arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury begged the . matter might 
be ſo long reſpited, till they could get an an- 
{wer from the court of Rome, and they would 
then conform themſelves to the laws of the 
land in whatever was conſiſtent with the law 
of God. To this the king made no anſwer 
then, but upon his command Standiſh was 
ſoon after diſmiſs*& out of the court of tonve-- 
cation. And the king, not willing to break off 
with the elergy about Hunne's affair, came to 
this expediedt, that Dr. Horſe:, who had ab- 


ſconded in the archbiſhop's houſe, (tho it was, 


pretended he was priſoner there) ſince war- 
rants had been out to apprehend him, ſhould. 
D 5 tender 
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render himſelf priſoner in the king's. bench; 
where, upon his pleading not guilty, the attor- 
ney-general ſhould acknowledge it, and with- 
draw the indictment; the king thinkigg he 
had maintained his prerogative, dy. bringing 
him to che bar. 


Thus ended this great affair, which though 
far from giving the people in general ſatisfac- 
tion, as they thought juſtice had not been 
done againſt the «criminals; yet it made the 


and gave all men ſuch a deteſtation of their 
conduct, as diſpoſed the public to be well 
pleaſed with the alterations, that followed in 
this reiga, and every * towards reducing 
their power. | 


Wend boten, tai d this 
diſpoſition would countenance any reformation, 


accordingly this, which followed in the pre- 
ſent reign, was entirely againſt the will of the 
greateſt part of them. It has been juſty ob- 
ſerved, there was never any reformation, but 
the clergy was apainſt, Indeed what was 
done in this reign was more properly a few 
ſteps towards a reformation, than the thing it- 
ſelf ; and though outwardly moſt of them paid 
a ſubmiſſion to the king's will in the altera- 

1 tions 
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tions then made, yet at the ſame time We 
find them uſing all their / artifices to prevent 
their being carried on to ſuch a length, as 
ſhould render the breach with Rome irrepara- 
ble. With thoſe views, when they had brought 


themſelves to own the ſupremacy, yet they 
ſtill endeavoured to cheriſh in the king a re- 


nan church. And left. the few- ſteps the- 


king had taken towards a reformation, might 


encourage the followers of Luther to be more: 
open in promulging their opinions, the greateſt 
arts were uſed do make the king diſcourage- 
them; and therefore we find perſecution never 
| raged with greater violence and injuſtice, than» 
under this reforming monarch. 1 

For the ſame reaſon, and in order to make 
the clergy leſs ſenſible of the abſurdity of ſe- 
veral doctrines of the church, and of the im- 
plicit and ſefvile obedience claimed by it, 
they endeavoured to ſuppreſs the tranſlation. of 
the bible in this reign; for it was their maxim, 
to ule the laity, as Herodotus tells us, the Scy- 
thians did their flaves, which was to depfive- 
them of their eyes, that they might churn their 
maſter's milk with more attention. 


Therefore; whatever merit there was in ac 
compliſhing: the. reformation, the. clergy have 
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no pretence to any part of it; and the few of 
them, that really and -with ſincerity laboured 
to bring it about, of whom biſhop Cranmer 
was at the head, were a very inconſiderable 
number in reſpect to that whole body. 


And ſince I have mentioned that great man, 
upon whoſe character ſuch encomiums have 
been made, I muſt here own my opinion, that 
if we conſider with attention his whole con- 
duct, we ſhall. find ſome parts of it, which 
cannot fail very much to leſſen thoſe ideas, we 
are at firſt apt to conceive of him. 


" It is far from my intention to derogate from 
the merit of a man ſo much celebrated, by 
making no allowances for the frailties of hu- 
man nature, from which it would be unrea- 
ſonable to expect, that he or any man what- 
ever ſhould be exempt by the ſanctity of 
his profeſſion : and as ſuch, I am very willing 
to conſider his recantation in the latter part of 
his life; and whatever other flips he might 
have been guilty of, - which may be allowed to 
de conſequences of human frailty, are readily 
to be excyſed, provided they are mere frailties : 
but we cannot conſider in that light ſome 
of his actions. The proteſtation, he made at 
his conſecration®, when he took his oath to 


Hit of the refor. vol. 1. p. 129. : 
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the pope, was a deliberate act; and however 
agreeable it might have been to the maxims of 


canoniſts + and caſuiſts at that time, was very 
unſuitable to the bategrity of his n 


The taking of oaths with reſerved mean- 
ings and particular explications, can haye no 
other tendency than to deſtroy all faith amongſt 
men. And it was formerly obſervable, that 
the clergy in general too much countenanced 
the taking of oaths with megtal reſervations; 
though in juſtice to the preſent clergy, ſurely ir 
muſt be owned, they never allow of any pri- 
vate explications in what they ſubſcribe as 
neceſſary to qualify them for their holy func- 
tion, or on any other occaſion. 


His compliagce, as well as that of the whole 
convocation, with the king's will, in annulling 


In how different a light were oaths,confidered 
by the ancient heathens, when at Atbens, one of 
their greateſt tragedians brought upon himſelf 
the higheſt indignation of his audience, by putting 
into the mouth of a worthy character, a ſentiment 


agreeable to the behaviour of this great and pious 
divine, 
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My "_ has ſworn, but not my mind, 
Exridid, Hippel. l. 612. 
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the, marriage with Anne of Clever, is ex- 
tremely unjuſtifiable, and not to be excuſed by 
the fear of incurring the king's diſpleaſure ; 
which, if allowed, will equally juſtify the 
worſt actions committed at the commands of 
the moſt unjuſt tyrants. The author: of the 
hiſtory of- the reformation ſays, ** this * was 
e the greateſt piece of compliance that ever 
« the king had from his«clergy : for as they 
« all knew there was nothing of weight in 
e that pre contract, ſo they laid down a moſt 
« pernicious precedent for invalidating all pub- 
44 lic © treaties and agreements; fince if one 
« of the parties being unwilling to it, fo that 
«his conſent was not inward, he was not 
« bound by it, there was 'no ſafety among 
* men more,” —— | | 
And again, 4 for that argurffent, that was 
« taken from the wint of conſummation, 
they had forgotten what was pleaded on the 
4 king's behalf ten years before, that con- 
&« ſent without conſummation made a mär- 
& riage compleat.—— But as the king was re- 
« ſolved on any terms to get rid of the queen, 
« ſo the clergy were alſo reſolyed not to in- 
« cur his diſpleaſure; in which they rather 
« ſought for reaſons to give ſome colour to 
their ſentence, than paſſed their judgment 
« upon the ſtrength of them.” 


e Vol. 1. p. 281, 


But 


— 
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But what alone is ſufficient to deſtroy the 
great veneration for Cranmer, is the treatment 
ſome Anabaptiſts met with in the ſucceeding 
reign, As that young prince Edward VT. 
was entirely under the direction of proteſtant 


biſhops, we might expect to ſee religion put 


on a much more amiable face, when its Chief 


' reformers were now no longer obſtructed by 


that great reſtraint and ſubmiſſion, to which 
they were ſubjected, by the imperious will of 
the late king. We might expect to ſee the 
clergy recommending the proteſtant religion 
by the reaſonableneſs of its doctrines, by 


gentleneſs, moderition, and diſintereſtedneſs 


in its teachers, and by the reverſe of a behavi- 
our ſo much complained of in the popiſh church. 
But alas! we ſhall ſoon find ourſelves miſtaken 
in thoſe pleafing hopes. The ſword of per- 
ſecution had only changed hands, and, an im- 
plicit compliance with the preſent clergy, was 
likely to be as much claimed, as ever it had 
been by the church of Rome. The young 
king, in whoſe diſpoſition good-nature was as 
prevalent as his good fenſe, was ſhocked, at 
this unexpected behaviour in the proteftanr” 
clergy; and being preſſed to ſign a warrant 
for the burning a poor frantic Anabaptiſt wo- 
man, could not at firſt be prevailed with to 


| 
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do it, . but ® thought it a cruelty too like that 
they had condemned in papiſts, to burn any 
« for their conſciences. And when at laſt, 
dy the ſophiſtical arguments of good biſhop 
Cranmer, he was rather ſilenced in his ob- 
je&ions, than ſatisfied in his compliance, © he 
<< ſet his hand to the warrant with tears in 
« his eyes, ſaying to Cranmer, that if he 
« did wrong, ſince it was in ſubmiſſion to 
« his authority, he ſhould anſwer for it 
« before God. o 


It is plain from hence, that perſecution fbr 
opinions in religion was never diſliked by our 
clergy, and we might probably have ſeen it at 


as great a height in this, as in the ſucceeding 


reign, had it not been extremely impolitic to 
furniſk the vaſt number of enemies the re- 
formation then had in the kingdom, with the 
power of retorting the fame objection againſt 
the proteſtant religion, that had been ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully urged againſt popery. Indeed it is 
pretty extraordinary, their policy ſhould ſuffer 
the clergy to give thoſe open proofs of their 
diſpoſition which they then did: but it is at 
the ſame time a very powerful argument of 
that diſpoſition, ſince neither policy, which 
generally much governs eccleſiaſtics, nor the 


* Hiſt, of the refor. vol. 2. p. 112, 
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conſideration of what they themſelves had ſo/ 
lately felt, could prevail on them entirely to 
ſuppreſs it, even in thoſe early days of their 
power. And though the legiſlature has wiſely 
thought fit to pare their talons ſince; yet in 
ſome later reigns, when any of our princes 
have through weakneſs or ill deſigns coutitenan-.. 
ced their uſurped power, we find it employed 
with no leſs ſeverity than formerly againſt all, 
that ſeemed to diſapprove of it; and though 
they could not extend it againſt the lives of 
ſuch, yet they have done it to the greateſt de- 
gree againſt the liberty of their * tele 
characters, and fortugcs. 


The ſucceeding reign of queen Mery, in 
which the church of Rome was again upper- 
moſt, is an inſtance of the miſeries of a ſlate 
governed by a woman, over whoſe paſſions 
bigotry, and a falſe zeal for religion, had the 
whole aſcendant. She delivered herſelf up to 
her confeſſor, * and * was as much addicted 
* to the humours and intereſts of the clergy, 
« as they could wiſh.” The intereſt of the 
ſtate was entirely neglected, Calais, which 
had been for ages maintained, and was the 
laſt monument of our former victories in 
France, acquired at the expence of ſo. much 


@ Burnet, 


' wands: 
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blood and! treaſure, was now loft: and as 
this properly may be conſidered as a reign 


of prieſts, we never find one more mean and 
contemptible. | 


" 


© Theireformation, which was re-eſtabliſhed 
under queen Elizabeth, met with the ſame op- 
| poſition from the majority of the clergy, that 
* it had formerly. It would be foreign to the 
| deſign of theſe few ſheets, to enter into an ac- 
count of the particular ſteps taken in that af- 
fair; but it was obſervable, the clergy for the 
moſt part made it a maxim to give what op- 
poſition they could to the reformation : but as 
ſoon as any ſteps towards it were ſettled by 
Parliamentary authority, they choſe to recon- 
We. cile them to their conſciences, notwithſtand- 
lig the diſapprobation they had expreſſed, ra- 
ther than quit their preferments. But though 

the reformed religion may from this reign be 

faid_ to be perfectly ſettled in the kingdom, 

we ſhall be very much deceived, if we expect 

to find any great amendment in its clergy, 
We ſhall ſoon perceive much of the old leaven 

ſtill remaining. The ſame purſuit of wealth, 

power, and independency was till reſolved 

upon: but as all changes in government pro- 

duce the ſame in politics, ſo their ſchemes 


— 


* Hiſt, of the refor, g 
for 
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for the, accompliſhment of their deſigns were 
to be a little altered; and this like ſubtle po 
liticians they did not fail to do. 


It now became more | neceſſary than for- 


merly for the clergy to pay their court to tem- 


poral princes. In order thereto, we ſhall find 


them deviſigg new doctrines pernicious to-the 
happineſs and liberty of mankind, and from 


being the janizaries of the papacy, as they are 


aptly ſtiled by a great author, become thoſe 
of arbitrary power, as we ſhall fully ſee them 
in the following reign. And the event has 
proved the prophecy, in a letter imputed to the 


famous Machiavel, but too true, where ſpeaking 
of the miſeries brought upon mankind, and the 


corruption of religion by the ecclefiaſtics, which 
called for a thorough reformation, we find 


theſe, words: „ I would not be underſtood 
« to diſſuade any from honouring true apoſto- 


« lical teachers, when they ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
e amongſt us, and from allowing them (even 
* of right, and not of alms or courteſy) ſuch 
“ emoluments, as may enable them chearful- 
iy to perform the duties of their charge, ta 
provide for their children, and even to uſe 
** hoſpitality, as they are commanded by St. 


* Paul. But this I will propheſy, that if 


Mack Englifs tran. p. 541. 


« princes 


8 
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« princes ſhall perform this buſinefs (meaning 
«a reformation) by halves, and leave any 


« root of this clergy or prieſtcraft, as it now 
« is amopgſt us; or if that famous reformer 
e fled ſome years ſince out of Picardy to Gene- 
c va, who is of ſo great renown for learning 
* and parts, ſhall not in his modet wholly ex- 
« tirpate this ſort of men; then, -Ffay, I muſt 
„“ foretel, that as well the magiſtrate, as this 
« workman, will find themſelves deceived in 
* their expectation, and that the leaſt fibra of 
Lo this plant+ will over- run again the whole 
4 Jof the Lord, and turn to a diffuſive 
« papacy in every n ne in every 
60 pariſh,” | 


Whoever impartially conſiders the reign of 
James I. cannot but diſcover, that the arbi- 
trary notions which that weak and ſelf · ſuffi- 
cient prince had got into his head, were 
greatly promoted by the diſcourfes and exceſ- 
ſive flattery of the clergy: and it was from 
thoſe principles, all the miſeries this kingdom 
ſoon afterwards felt, have entirely proceeded. 


— g. & 9 © T = hk 9 


The doctrine of unlimited paſſive obedience 
to princes is a plant purely of proteſtaut 
growth ; I mean, of proteſtant prieſt-craft: 
or at leaſt if it had ever a being before in 


the brain of any enthuſiaſtical or intereſted 
prieſt, 
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prieſt, the clergy of the reformed church af 
England may claim the fole honour of hav- 
ing cheriſhed, and brought it to perfection. 
How much ſoever the clergy had hitherto 
contributed towards the oppreſſions of the peo- 
ple, yet we never find they had the impudence 
to maintain it was a part of religion and 
their duty to fubmit to them, till theſe times 
Lam ſpeaking of. | 


The firſt uſe they made of this diſpoſition in 
king James I. was to render the puritans more 
obnoxious to him ; towards whom already he 
was far from being well inclined; though he had 
formerly declared quite the contrary in Scot- 
land. Their different opinions in regard to 
the hierarchy rendered them extremely odious 
to the biſhops, and they dreaded the growth 
of their opinions mong than thoſe of popery 
itſelf, as appears by their conduct through- 
out this reign. The biſhops therefore repre- 
ſented the puritans as men, whoſe principles 
were deſtructive to monarchy, no leſs than to 
the government of the church by biſhops; a 


charge, that could not fail confirming a prince 
of bis ſentiments in his averſion towards them, 


In a conference » appointed at this time for 
form's ſake between the biſhops and puritan 


Rin vol. 2. p. 162. 
mini- 
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miniſters, the archbiſhop of Canterbury (a mo- 
derate man reckoned, as times went) did not 
{cruple to make uſe of an expreſſion of flattery 
to the king ſo high-ſtrained, as to be almoſt 
blaſphemous; for, upon the' king's .replying 
himſelf to the abjeftions of the miniſters, he 
cried out, he verily believed it was by the ſpirit 
of God, the king ſpoke what he then did. 


Put it was not by words alone, that the 
biſhops flattered the king, and ſhewed their 
approbation of his arbitrary principles. Arch- 
biſhop Banrref!, like a true high- flying church- 
man, was reſolved to lead the way in an at- 
tempt to make the laws depend on the ſole 
will of the king. He * therefore in the name 
of all the clergy exhibited to the king in 
conncil articles containing twenty-five pre- 
tended prieyances, hie he deſired might be 
reformed in granting prohibitions from the 
civil courts. The archbiſhop could not but 
know, that in ſuch caſes the judges acted ac- 
cording to the fixed laws of the land; and 
that if there was any hardſhip in their pro- 
ceedings, they could not be reformed but by 
-authority of parliament. But the archbiſhop's 
drift in this conduct was to point out a me- 
_ thod to others of applying immediately to the 


®* See Coſe's articuli cleri, 2d inſt. 
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king, without regarding the parliament, in 
things, chat were undeniably within their ju- 
riſdiction; which opportunity, he imagined, 
king James would readily have embraced, by 
which alſo the clergy would have gained a 
point, they could not have expected from the 
juſtice and wiſdom of the whole legiſlature. 
It is not improbable, but the king might have 
been gained to their cauſe, had it not been 
for the unanimous and ſtrenuous oppoſition 
of che judges, who repreſented the illegality 
of the archbiſhop's requeſt, and the dan- 


gerous conſequences, that might happen from 
it. 


Soon aſterwards two books were publicly 
licenſed; the one wrote by Dr. Coicel, pro- 
feſſor of civil law at Cambridge, and vicar- 
general to archbiſhop Bancrſt; the other by 
one Dr. B/ackwood, a clergyman, in which 
were paſſages in favour of the moſt extrava- 


gant maxims of arbitrary“ power. The firſt 
laid down theſe three principles. 


wy 'Fhat the king was not Dan by laws, 
or tals coronation-oath. 


* R-pin, vol, 2. p. 176. 


2d'y, 


* 
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24h, That de king, win ast obliged. to 
call a parliament to make laws, but might do 
it alone by his abſolute power. 


ay, That it was 2 great favour to admit | 


the conſent of the ſubjects in giving ſubſidies. 


Theſe principles were fo groſs, that even 
the king found himſelf obliged to forbid the 
reading thoſe books, by proclamation, f in order 
to prevent the 1 of parliament upon the 
authors. 


The ſucceſſor of the archbiſhop juſt men- 
tioned, indeed proved a man of more modera- 
tion in his principles, than is uſually met with 
in church men: but as ſuch a temper made 


him unfit for promoting the deſigns of his 
brethren, we find him always hated and 


branded by them. He could not approve of 


the rigour uſed to diſſenting proteſtants, at the 
ſame time that the Roman catholics were 
openly tolerated by the king, and winked at 
by the clergy, contrary to the declared laws of 
the realm : his * letter to the king on this oc- 


caſion, and the freedom he uſes in condemn- 


ivg the diſpenſing by proclamation with the 


Rab. vol. 8. p. 85. 
eſta- 
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eſtabliſhed laws, will ever redound to his ho- 
nour ; notwithſtanding the perſecution and ill 
uſage he met with from his brethren, who 
ſtrove to repreſent him as a puritan; a name 


at this time indiſcriminately made uſe of, not 


only towards the preſbyterians, but likewiſe 
towards all ſuch, who did not approve of the 


notions countenanced by the king, and propa - 


gated by the clergy, nay even towards thoſe, 
who expreſſed any diſlike of the libertiniſm, or 
faſhionable vices of the age. 


As ha fruit of the ſeeds ſown in this reign 
came to their full maturity in the following 


one, I will dwell no longer on this than juſt 


to obſerve, that if the reader pleaſes to ſee a 
ſpecimen of true prieſtly pznegyrick carried 
on to the moſt ridiculous and fulſome extra- 
vagance, he may meet with it in an extract 
of the ſermon preached at king 7ames's funeral, 
printed in + Ru/bwerth, 


Under Charles I. the ſpirit of our church- 
men diſplayed itſelf without reſerve in its moſt 
lively colours, and ſtript of all diſguiſe what- 
loever. By their means England was on the 
brink of being enſlaved by the king, and clergy 
at the ſame time, The views the church had, 


+ Vol. 1. p. 160, | 
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manifeſtly appeared as early as the coronation 


of the king. The form of that ceremony 


was compiled chiefly by biſhop Laud, who 
officiated as dean of Veſiminſter in the room 
of biſhop Williams lately. fallen into diſplea- 
ſure, and therefore ſuſpended from that office, 
T will not trouble the reader with ſeveral ſu- 
perſtitious innovations introduced into the ce- 
remony, which could not but give offence ; 
but will ſet down one paſſage, which ſuffi. 
ciently ſhews the ſchemes the church had 


formed. 


After the coronation was performed, and 
the king conducted by the nobility to the 
throne, this remarkable, and unprecedented 


paſſage was read to him. 


cc Stand + and hold faſt from henceforth the 
&. place, to which you have been heir by the 
« ſucceſſion of your fore-fathers, being now 


« delivered to you by authority of almighty 
« God, and by the hands of us, and all the 


« biſhops and ſervants of God: and as you 
„ ſee the clergy to come nearer the altar than 
others, ſo remember that (in all places con- 
« venient) you give them greater honour, 
& that the mediator between God and man 


+ Rub. vol. 1, p. 200. 4 
. may 


* 


"0 may eſtabliſh you in the kingly throne to 
se be a mediator. between the clergy and laity, 
« and that you may reign for ever with Jeſus 


« Chriſt, the king of kings, and lord of _ 


« lords.“ 


As the drift of this ſpeech is obvious to 
every one, who reads it, I ſhall only obſerve 
what a proſpect there was of the clergy's ex- 
tending their power to the height of their 
wiſhes, whenever they ſhould have a prelate 
at their head (which ſoon after happened) that 
aſſerted their ſuperiority on ſo public, and 

ſolemn an occaſion, 


Since Laud afterwards made ſo conſiderable 
a figure in this reign, eſpecially in the direc- 
tion of all eccleſiaſtical affairs, it may not be 
improper to mention the account given of 
him, and his firſt appearance in the world in 
the late reign by archbiſhop Abbot his pre- 
deceſſor. 


„This man (ſay + he) is the only in- 
« ward counſellor with Buckingham, ſitting 
«© with him ſometimes whole hours, and 


feeding his humour with malice and 
« ſpite, 


+ Ruſhw, vol. 1. p. 440. 
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« His life in Oxford was to pick quarrels 
c in the lectures of the public readers, and 
e to advertiſe them to the then biſhop of 
& Durham, that he might fill the ears of king 
„ James with diſcontent againſt the honeſt 
© men, that took pains in their places, and 
4 ſettled the truth (which he. called purita- 


“ niſm) in their auditors, 


cc He made it his work to ſee what books 
« were in the preſs, and to look over epiſtles 
4 dedicatory, and prefaces to the reader, to 
ce ſee what faults might be found in them. 


&« Tt was an obſervation, what a ſweet man 
* this was like to be, that the ficſt obſervable 
« act, that he did, was the marrying the earl 
& of D. to the lady R. when it was notorious 
4c to the world, ſhe had another huſband, the 
ce ſame a nobleman, who had diverſe children 


6 then living by her.“ 


We ſhall ſoon ſee the clergy did not fail 
proſecuting their deſigns with vigour, of which 
they had made ſo early a diſcovery. The 
univerſity of Cambridge, in the beginning of this 
reign, in order to make their court to his ma- 
jeſty, took a public occaſion to offer a noto- 


rious affront to the repreſentative body of the 
whole 
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whole people, the commons in parliament, by 
chuſing the duke of Buckingham, at that time 
under an impeachment, for their chancellor, 
Accordingly we find the commons entertained 
the higheſt ſenſe of this indignity offered them, 
as appears in their anſwer to a meſſage of the 
king's + on this occaſion ; though his majeſty's 
eſpouſing the part of the univerſity prevented 


their proceeding in a manner, they were other- 
wile inclined to do. 


This parliament was no ſooner diſſolved, 
which happened in a ſhort time, and the king 


determined to furniſh himſelf with money by 


loan, and other illegal and oppreſſive methods, 
but the pulpits ſounded with the doctrine of 
paſſive obedience, and compliance with the 
king's commands, without any examination 
of their lawfulneſs. Parliaments were now 
ſaid to be only uſurpations upon the nalimi- 
ted power of ſacred majeſty, which alone 
was ſufficient to impoſe laws or taxes on the 
ſubject by its own authority. Amongſt the 
ſeveral diſcourſes on that head, thoſe of Dr. 


Sibthrop and Dr. Manwaring were particularly 


remarkable. The one preached at the lent 


aſſizes at Northampton a ſermon entitled 


apoſtolical obedience ; in which he ſet forth, 


Rub. vol. 1. p. 373. 
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« that * the prince who is head, and makes 
« his court and council, it is his duty to di- 
ce re& and make laws, Eccliſ. viii. 3. he doth 
„ whatſcever pleaſes him. Mbere the w:rd 
« of a king is, there is power, and who may 
« ſay unt him, what deeft thou ? 


« If princes command any thing, which 
« ſubjects may not perform, becauſe it is 
« againſt the laws of God, or of nature, or 
« impoſlible; yet ſubjects are bound to un- 
« dergo the puniſhment without reſiſtance, 
& railing, or reviling, and fo yield a paſſive 
* obedience, where they cannot exhibit an 
„ active one. 


* I know no other caſe, but one of thoſe 
three, wherein a ſubje& may excuſe himſelf 
with paſſive obedience, but in all other he 


is bound to alive obedience,” 


Dr. Manwaring promoted the ſame buſineſs 
in two ſermons preached before the king at 
MA biteball, where he delivered for doctrine to 
this purpoſe, ** that the king is not bound to 
„ obſerve the laws of the realm concerning 
& the ſubjects rights and liberties, but that his 


« royal will and command in impoſing loans 


« and 


* Ruſowv, vol. 1. p. 423. 
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tc and taxes without common conſent in par- 
„ liament doth oblige the ſubject's conſcience 
te on pain of eternal damnation. 


“ That thoſe, who refuſed to pay this loan, 
te offended - againſt the law of God, and the 
ce king's ſupreme authority, and became guilty 


« of impiety, diſloyalty, and rebellion. And 


ce that the authority of parliament is not ne- 
t ceſſary for the raiſing of aids and ſubſidies, 
© and that the flow proceedings of ſuch great 
* aſſemblies were not fitted for the ſupply of 
te the ſtate's urgent neceſſities, but would ra- 
„ther produce ſundry impediments to the 
« juſt deſigns of princes. 


A 


For refuſing to licenſe the firſt of theſe 
ſermons, that archbiſhop (Abet) was ſuſpend- 
ed. The ſermon was afterwards licenſed by 
the biſhop of London, As for the preachers 
themſelves, they were ſoon rewarded with con- 
ſiderable benefices, and Manuaring was even 
promoted to a biſhopric, though he had been 


ſentenced by the houſe of lords to pay a large 


fine, to make a public ſubmiſſion, and declared 
incapable of holding any dignity. 


It was not diſcourſes of this kind only, that 
were publickly preached, and afterwards en- 
couraged and licenſed by the biſhops ; but 
| E 4 | we 
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we find by a petition of the bookſellers and 
printers to the “ parliament in the fourth year 
of this reign, that books wrote againſt the 
fundamentals of the reformed religion, and 
in favour of popery were licenced by Laud, 
at this time advanced to the ſee of London; 
while books wrote in defence of the eſtabliſhed 
religion were reſtrained, and of theſe ſeveral 
inſtances were produced, 


Every one, who is at all verſed in the hiſto- 
ry of theſe times, cannot but have obſerved, 
that in order to carry church-power as high as 
poſſible, the biſhops then affected to make the 
religion of this country approach as near popery, 
as they could, without actually declaring for it, 
or allowing the pope's ſupremacy. As biſhop 
Laud was the chief promoter of the indepen- 
dent power, they were ſtriving for, and had 
himſelf the direction of all eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs, it would not have been for his intereſt 
to have eſtabliſhed any r ſupremacy, eſ- 
pecially after he became archbiſhop of Can- 
t.rbury; for he then was in a manner himſelf 
pope, and even affected to be called his holi- 
neſs, and moſt holy father, as he was ſtiled 
by the univerſity of Oxford + in many of their 
letters and addreſſes. 


4 No. vol. 1. p. 655. 
+ Heziin's Lite of Laud, p. 297, 
Beſides 


F 
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Beſides the licenſing of the books, which 


I have taken notice of, the many ſuperſti- 
tious innovations introduced at that time into 
divine ſervice are notable proofs of the af- 
fectation of popery, the clergy then diſcovered ; 
of which the conſecration of &. Catherine's 
church, is a very remarkable inſtance. The 
the reader may ſee the full account of it in Ru/h- 
worth or Rapin. The leaſt oppoſition to any 
of theſe things was an unpardonable crime ; 
which we ſee by the proceſs formed againſt 
Henry Sherfield, recorder of Sarum, for only 
removing by conſent of the veſtry ſome 
pieces of glaſs from the church-window, in 
which there was a ridiculous repreſentation of 
God painted in the form of an old man, with 
a pair of compaſſes: for which high offence 
the poor * man was fined, committed to the 
Fleet, and removed from his recorderſhip, and 
bound to his good behaviour, 


The biſhops. were become ſo intoxicated 
with their darling ſcheme of church power, 
which they did not doubt to accompliſh, that 
they ſet up for inquiſitors ia their ſeveral 
diocefes, by obliging the church- wardens to 
turn informers concerning the lives and actions 


* Rufore, vol. 1. p. 153. 
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of their pariſhioners, to which the biſhop of 
N incheſter obliged them by oath * in his pri- 
mary vilitation, and thereby committed an 
outrage on the laws of the land, and juriſdic- 
tion of parliament, which alone has power to 
preſcribe oaths to the ſubjects, | 


Nor can theſe attempts of the clergy in this 
reign be ſaid to be only the actions of par- 
ticular men, and therefore ' not chargeable 
upon the whole; the contrary to this appears 
in that, after the parliament of 1640 was diſ- 
ſolved, the convocation, in which the whole 
clergy were repreſented, continued to fit not- 
withſtanding contrary to the uſual method ; 
and by their own authority took upon them 


to make canons, and enjoin an oath, which 
all graduates and clergymen in the univerſities 
ſhould be obliged to take; they alſo granted 
the king a ſubſidy, a moſt public and avow- 
ed encroachment on the juriſdiction of parlia- 
ment. 


Theſe proceedings were ſo notorious, that 
my lord Clarendon cannot help condemning 
them, though he does it with his uſual tender- 
neſs for the cauſe in which he wrote. + The 
„ convocation (ſays he) the regular and legal 


* Rufhnw, vol, 1. p. 186, + Vol. 1. p. 116. 
*« aſſembly 
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ec aſſembly of the clergy, cuſtomarily begin- 
« ning and ending with parliaments, was af- 
& ter the determination of the laſt, by a new 
ce writ continued, and fat for the ſpace of 
cc above a month under the proper title of a 
& ſynod : made canons, which it was thought 
&« jt might do, and gave ſubſidies out of par- 
« Jjament, and enjoined oaths, which certainly 
« it might not do. In a word, did many 
« things, which in the beſt of times might 
ce have been queſtioned, and were ſure to be 
© condemned in the worſt.” But as impudent 
as this conduct ſeems to be, it was not at all 
ſurprizing, ſince the biſhops had ſome time 
before that ſcrupled publickly to declare their 
independency on the ſtate in defiance of the 
laws of the land, and the principles, thereby 
eſtabliſhed at the reformation, and in violation 
of their oath of ſupremacy. And this was 
done, as Ihitlock informs us, in the high- 
commiſſion court, at the time that Baſlwick 
appeared there, and was fo ſeverely puniſhed 
for writing a book in anſwer to one Short, a 
papiſt, who had maintained the pope's ſupre- 
macy. The author juſt mentioned, relates it 
thus: ** In the cenſure of BuAwick, all the 
* biſhops then preſent denied openly, that 
de they had their juriſdiction, as bi:hops, from 
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« fundamentals.” 


become an unſupportable grievance 


« But they affirmed, that they had their ju- 
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cenſured themſelves in king Henry II, and 
king Edward III's times. 


riſdiction from God alone; which denial of 
the ſupremacy of the king under God, king 
Henry VIII. would have taken very ill, and 
it may be, would have corrected them by 
his kingly arguments, and regia manu. But 
theſe biſhops publickly diſavowed their de- 
pendance on the king. And the archbiſhop 
maintained the book of Chawney (who had 
wrote a book at this time in defence of the 
church of Rome) and that the Nom iſb 
church was a true church, and erred not in 


The court of high-commiſſion was now 
to the 


ſabje&, not only by a tyrannical exerciſe of 
power ia eccleſiaſtical affairs, but by aſſuming 
to itſelf an univerſal juriſdiction, by tramp- 
ling on the laws and the rights of all the civil 
courts; ſo that the ſubje& deprived of his 
refuge, had no ſhelter to fly to from injuſtice 
and oppreſſion : and for this I chuſe to quote 
lord Cla endon's own words, as I am certain, 
he cannot be thought to have misrepreſent- 
ed the matter in disfavour of the clergy. 


« Of 
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« Of late (ſpeaking of the high-commiſſion 
court) it cannot be denied, that by the great 
© power of ſome biſhops at court, it had 
% much over-flowed the banks, which ſhould 
have contained it; not only in meddling with 
ce things that in truth were not within its con- 
e nuſance, but extending their ſentences and 
« judgments, in matters triable before them 
* beyond that degree, that was juſ\ifiable : and 
„ grew to have ſo great a contempt of the 
„common law, and profeſſors of it (which 
« was a fatal unſkilfulneſs in the biſhops, who 
* could never have ſuffered whilſt the com- 
© mon law had been preſerved) that prohibi- 
<« tions from the ſupreme court, which have, 
e and muſt have the ſuper-intendancy over 
« all inferior courts, were not only neglect- 
« ed, but the judges reprehended for granting 
„ them (which without perjury they could 
© not deny) and the lawyers diſcountenanced 
for moving -them (which they were ob- 
« liged in duty to do) ſo that thereby the 
e clergy made almoſt a whole profeſſion, if 
* not their enemies, yet very undevoted to 
&© them. | 


ce Then it was grown from an eccleſiaſtical 
* court for the reformation of manners to a2 


Vol. 1. p. 221. 
court 
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cc court of revenue, and impoſed great fines. 
«© upon thoſe, who were culpable before them, 
© ſometimes above the degree of the offence, 
& had the juriſdiction of fining been unqueſ- 
<« tionable, which it was not, Which courſe of 
« fining was much more frequent, and the 
* fines heavier after the king had granted all 
that revenue (whatſoever it ſhould prove to 
{© be) to be employed for the reparation of Sf, 
« Paul's church; which though it were a glo- 
c rious work, and worthy the piety of thoſe, 
c that advanced it; and the greatneſs of his 
„mind, who principally intended it, made the 
* grievance the heavier.“ 


In another place the ſame noble hiſtorian 
ſpeaking of the animoſities between the law- 
yers and churchmen, attributes the hatred: 
on the part of the Jatter to their opinion, 
that their not enjoying ſo many of the great 
poſts in the civil government as formerly, was 
owing to the oppoſition of the lawyers. A 
true inſtance of the ambition of prieſts, which 
rather than not gratify, they were ready to 
deſtroy the laws themſelves. * It * cannot 
« be denied (ſays lord Clarendon) that the 
& peeviſh ſpirits of ſome clergymen have ta- 
„ ken great pains to alienate that profeſſion 


Vol. 1. p. 241, 
| 8 „ (mean- 
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& (meaning the lawyers) from them: and 
ce others as unſkilfully (finding that in former 
<« times, when the religion of the ſtate was a 
« vital part of its policy, many churchmen 
ce were employed eminently in the civil govern- 
„ment of the kingdom) imputed their want- 
© ing thoſe ornaments, their predeceſſors wore, 
to the power and prevalency of the lawyers, 
© of whom ſome principal men in all times, 
te they could not but obſerve to have been 
their avowed enemies: and ſo believed the 
« ſtraitning and confining the profeſſion of 
te the common law muſt naturally extend 
© and enlarge the juriſdiction of the church. 
© Thence aroſe their bold and unwarrantable 
« oppoſing, and proteſſing againſt prohibitions 
% and other proceedings at law, on the behalf 
te of the eccleſiaſtical courts; and the procu- 
ring ſome orders and privileges from the 
« king on behalf of the civil law, as the arch- 
« biſhop of Canter bury prevailed with the king 
ce to direct, that half the maſters of chancery 
« ſhould be always civil lawyers, and to de- 
©« clare, that no others of what condition 
« whatſoever ſhould ſerve him as maſters of 


«& requeſt,” 


It is well known that archbiſhop Laud, the 
principal promoter of all the doctrines ad- 
vanced in this reign, and of the grievances, 


which 
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' Which flowed from them, is even at this day 
"the darling of the clergy, and looked upon as 
the champion of their rights, and a martyr 
for the cauſe of religion. The greateſt en- 
comiums have been beſtowed on his memory, 
And my lord Clarendon in his hiſtory ſets him 
forth, as a man of the higheſt probity, learn- 
ing, and ſenſe, and ſeems willing to attribute 
no other fault to him than a little haſtineſs in 
his temper for accompliſhing his deſigns, oc- 
caſioned by the fervency of his zeal for pro- 
moting the cauſe of religion, and glory of his 
prince. But in forming a juſt idea of his 
character, we need be determined by nothing 
but the ſhare he had in the tranſactions of 
thoſe times; and I will venture to affirm, that 
my lord Clarendon himſelf does in ſome par- 
cular paſſages ſay enough of Laud to prove, 
he was far from deſerving that amiable and 
good character, he ſeems ſtudious to make his 
reader entertain of him. Whoever reads an 
hiſtorian in the proper manner, that is, with a 
view of ſearchiog out truth, muſt form his 
judgment of things from the matters of fact 
ſet down, and not be ſo led away by what 
the author ſays concerning them, and his re- 
flections upon them, as blindly to adopt his 
ſentiments and opinions. And I am confident, 
that to any reader, who will attend without 


Prejudice to the words of that noble hiſtorian 
o juſt 
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juſt mentioned, Laud muſt appear of a weak 
and over-bearing temper, apt to be tranſported 
with the higheſt and moſt indecent paſſion 
at mere trifles, unforgiving towards thoſe, 
who had formerly offended him, conſtantly 
introducing innovations in order to eſtabliſh 
an independent power in the church, and not 
ſcrupulous of uſing any methods to increaſe 
the king's revenues under pretence of pro- 
moting the ſervice of his ſovereign, The firſt, 
and laſt particulars of this charge are ſo very 
obvious, that I cannot help ſetting down both 
paſſages relating to them at length. *The 
“ ſharpneſs of his language and expreſſions 
6 was ſo natural to him, that he could not 
debate any thing without commotion, when 
the argument was not of moment, nor bear 
© contradiction in debate even in council, 
« where all men are equally free, with that 
© patience and temper, that was neceſſary ; of 
© which they, who wiſhed him not well, would 
„e take advantage, and would therefore con- 
6 tradict him, that he might be tranſported 
* with ſome indecent paſſion : which upon a 
% ſhort reflection he was always ſorry for, 
and moſt readily and heartily would make 
% acknowledgment,” 


Vol. 1. p. 75. 
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As to the laſt particular, his conduct, when 
in the management of the treaſury upon the 
death of lord Portland, is related thus: * Be- 
« ing * obliged to it now by his truſt, he en- 
* tered upon it with his natural earneſtneſs 
« and wartnth, making it his principal care 
% to advance and improve the king's revenue 
cc by all the ways, which were offered, and ſo 
& hearkened to all informations and propoſi- 
« tions of that kind; and having not had 
e experience of that kind of people, who 
ce deal in that traffick, (a confident, ſenſeleſs, 
© and, for the moſt part, a naughty people) 
c he was ſometimes miſled by them to think 
© better of ſome projeAs, than they deſerved : 
* but then he was ſo entirely devoted, to what 
„ would be beneficial to the king, that all 
. © propoſitions and deſigns, which were for 
« the profit (only or principally) of particular 
« perſons, how great ſoever, were oppoſed, 
* and ſtifled in their birth by his power and 
* authority; which created him enemies 
© enough in the court, and many of ability 
“ to do miſchief, who knew well how to 
© recompenſe diſcourteſies, which they al- 
& ways called injuries, 


* Vol. 1. p. 75. 
& The 
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«© The revenue of too many of the court 
& conſiſted principally in incloſures, and im- 
& provements of that nature, which he till 
& oppoſed paſſionately, except they were 
“ founded upon law; and then if it would 
« bring profit to the king, how old and ob- 
&« ſolete ſoever the law was, he thought he 
0 might juſtly adviſe the proſecution : and fo 
« he did a little too much countenance the 
% commiſſion concerning depopulation, which 
brought much charge and trouble upon the 
« people, and was likewiſe caſt upon his 
& account.” 


We have a remarkable inſtance in this reign, 
how excellent caſuiſts the clergy are, and 
what a notable knack they have of diſtinguiſh» 
ing in caſes of conſcience ſuitably to the ſhape 
and conveniency of the times. When king 
. Charles, being preſſed to paſs the bill for attaint- 
ing the earl of Straffird, diſcovered great un- 
willingneſs to give his conſent to what, he ſaid, 
his conſcience told him was ſo unjuſt ; he 
was defired by his council to confer with his 
biſhops on that point. Accordingly © * the 
** archbiſhop of York, who was at hand, to 


e his argument of conſcience, told him there 


* Clarend. hiſt, of reb, vol. 1. p. 202, 
*; Was 
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« was a public, and a private conſcience : 
<« that his public conſcience, as a king, might 
not only diſpenſe with, but oblige him to 
« do that, which was againſt his private con- 
& ſcience, as a man.” 


Were I to give a full account, and all the 
particular inſtances of the miſchievous con- 
duct and behaviour of the clergy in theſe 
times, it would be taking upon me to write a 
hiſtory of the reign, which is very foreign 
from my deſign: for in ſhort, all the trou- 
bles in this reign are in the-greateſt meaſure 
to be ſet down to their account. All the 
innovations in church and ſtate, all the at- 
tempts 'to erect an independency in the firſt, 
and a tyranny in the latter, were counte- 
manced by their doctrine, and promoted by 
their actions. And in this I am confirmed by 
the teſtimony of a great man, whoſe autho- 
rity in this point cannot be queſtioned, ſince 
his zeal for the eſtabliſhed church, and his 
attachment to his prince were ſo great, that 
de loſt his life in their defence. This is the 
lord Falkland, with part of whoſe- ſpeech in 
the houſe of commons, upon the bill for the 
excluſion of the biſhops from the houſe of 
lords, I ſhall conclude my account of this 
reign, | 


« Mr, 


oo Bibber faken. | 93 : 


{6 Mr. ® Speaker, he is a great ſtranger in 
640 « Thad, who knows not, that this kingdom 
« hath long laboured under many and great 
« oppreſſions both in religion and liberty 
« and his acquaintance here is not great, or his 
« jngenuity leſs, who does not know and ac- 
« knowledge, that a great, if not a principal 
e cauſe of both theſe hath been ſome do 
« and their adherents. 


Mr. Speaker, a little ſearch will ſerve to 
« find them to have been the deſtruction of 
« unity under the pretence of uniformity, to 
« have brought in ſuperſtition and ſcandal 
« under the titles of "reverence and decency, 
&« to have defiled our church by adorning our 
&« church, to have ſlackened the ſtrictneſs of 
e that union, which was formerly betwixt us 
« and thoſe of our religion beyond the ſea, an 
% action as impolitic as ungodly. 


& As Sir Thomas Mare ſays of the caſuiſts, 
« their buſineſs was not to keep men from 
& ſinning, but to inform them, guam f rope ad 
© feccatum fine peccato liceat accedere : ſo it 
e ſeemed their work was to try, how much of 
% papiſt might be brought in without po- 
“ pery, and to deſtroy as much as they could 


* Ruſbw, vol. 4. p. 184. 
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<« of the goſpel without bringing themſelves 
« in danger of being deſtroyed by law. 


« Mr. Speaker, to go yet further, ſome of 
ci them have ſo induſtriouſly laboured. to de- 
&« duce themſelves from Rome, that they have 
tc given great ſuſpicion, that in gratitude they 
c gdefire to return thither, or at leaſt to meet 
ce jt half way. Some have evidently laboured 
6 to bring in an Engliſb, though not a Roman 
cc popery ; I mean not the outſide of it only, 
« and dreſs of it, but equally. abſolute, a blind 
&« obedience of the people upon the clergy, 
ec and of the clergy upon themſelves ; and have. 
cc oppoſed papacy beyond the ſea, that they 
&« might ſettle one beyond the water: nay, 
„ common fame is more than ordinarily falſe, 


4 if none of them have found a way to recon- 
„ cile the opinions of Rome to the prefer - 


«© ments of England, and to be ſo: abſolutely, 
c directly, and cordially papiſts, that it is all, 
« fifteen hundred pounds per annum, can do, 
& to keep them from confeſſing it.” 


I would not be underſtood from any thing 
J have ſaid of the proteſtant clergy to inſi- 
nuate, that their conduct had any neceſſary 
connection with the principles of our eſta- 
bliſhed religion: but my deſign is only to ſhew 


the ill conſequence of throwing. ſo great a ſhare 
| | of 


my 4 
A 
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of power and property into the hands of any _ | 
ſet of men, as ſhall naturally occaſion them 
to have a diſtin intereſt from that of the. 
community. And. therefore I muſt obſerve, 
the preſbyterian miniſters diſcovered no leſs. 
fondneſs for power than thoſe of the church 
of England, or leſs inclination to oppreſs all, 
who thought differently from them, during that 

| thor t time, in which they vainly imagined every 
thing was to be carried on according to thoſe 
whimſies, they bad formed in their heads.“ 


It is ſurprizing to conſider how little effect 
the conſideration of the miſeries, this king- 
dom ſo lately felt, had upon the minds of the 
clergy after the reſtoration of Charles II. It 
was to be expected, they would have ſnunned 
with horror thoſe ſteps, which had been found 
by experience to have expoſed their country 
to ruin, and have bluſhed at the bare mention 
of thoſe doctrines, by which they themſelves; 
had been ſo eminently acceſſory thereto. : 
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But compaſſion for the ſufferings of theis 
country, and a regard for the reſt of their fel- 
low ſubjects, weighed very little with them, 

when put in the ballance with the hopes of 
: preferment 


* A very good reaſon this, againſt eſtabliſhing any 
prieſts whatever, or giving them any power at all. 
| The editor. 
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| preferment under à new king, and an irre⸗ 
concileable hatred to the preſbyteriats. They 
fell into all the maxims and deſigns of an 
abandoned, licentious and corrupt court, and 
extolled the juſtneſs and wiſdom of its 


meaſures. 


Nor did * ſhew any greater a: for 
the religious than civil rights of the kingdom, 
though. the diſpoſition of thoſe, who were near- 
eſt the king, claimed no ſmall circumſpection 
from them in that point. And though they 

could not but be ſenſible of the dangers, which 
ſo evidently threatned religion from a popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſor, yet they were the moſt violent exclai- 
mers againſt the bill of excluſion +; and when 
it came into the houſe of lords, moſt of the 
biſhops preſent, if not all, voted againſt it: and 
with ſuch zeal did they run iato the humour 
of the court at that time, that it was obſerved, 
they fully verified the proverb in the goſpel, 
here the carcaſe is, the eagles will be ga- 
a * thered gutters 2 


Nor was the zeal of the clergy for the 
deſigns of the court the over-flowings only 
of an incontinent joy at the king's reſtoration, 
which might have engaged their whole atten- 
tion in ſuch a manner, as to prevent ſo early 


® Ratin., Burner, p. 482, 


. ond OgrTwopoxy Jakes, 97 


2 diſcernment of the wrong meaſures then + i | 


taken; but when the maſk. was quite thrown 


off, and the king, having quarrelled with his 


laſt parliament, diſcovered his reſolution never 


to be cramped with one for the future, * the 
« clergy particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


tc by ſhewing their attachment to the princi- 
„ ples and maxims of the court, and ſeemed 
| © to make it their buſineſs to ſurrender to 
« the king all the liberties and privileges of 
et the ſubjects, and to leave them only an un- 
{© limited obedience. According to the prin- 
« ciples publicly preached, no eaſtern mo- 
„ narch was more abſolate than the king of 


* England.” The conduct of the late par- 
liaments was arraigned, as ſeditious and trea- 


Jonable: and, at the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury's own + motion, the clergy were made 


the heralds for publiſhing the reaſons, the 
king in his declaration pretended he had, 
for diſſolving the parliament, which was to 


be read in all churches * Eng- 
land. 


It is ſtrange, how prevalent the moſt ab- 


ſurd and deſtructive opinions are over the 
minds of good and wiſe men, when propa- 
gated as the general ſentiments of that body, 


8 Rapin, vol. 2. p. 725. + Burnet, p. 502. 
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"of which they are members. And of this 
we have an extraordinary inſtance in a great 
man, whoſe name I cannot mention on this 
occaſion without reluctance: I mean, the fa- 
mous archbiſhop T:{l:tſor, who from his let- 

„ter to my lord Ruſſel, when under condemna- 

} rs | m__ 
tion in Newgate, the latter end of this reign, 
appears to have held the doctrine of unlimited 
paſſive obedience, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 
the words; though afterwards experience of the 
fatal conſequences, that flowed from ſuch doc- 
trine, it is to be preſumed, made him act 
upon principles very different from thoſe, into 
which he had been before miſled; and no 
one appeared a more ſtrenuous well-wiſher 
to the revolution, that followed in the next 
reign, ' | 55 


Since then the prevalency of general opinions 
may have that force in miſleading more diſ- 
cerning and maturer judgments, with what 
deteſtation muſt we look on the behaviour of 
thoſe, who having the education of a great 

- part of the youth of the nation, and thoſe 
too of higheſt diſtinction, committed to their 
care, ſhould, in order to- recommend them- 

ſelves to a prince, endeavour to corrupt the raw 
and uninformed minds of ſuch youth with the 
moſt ungenerous and laviſh doctrines? This 


was what the univerſity of Oxford did; who, 
not 


FL. 7 Ont ove . 90 


| F content with * giving the king a mani- 
feſt proof, by a folemn decree, of their own 


mean and proſtitute compliance with all his 


deſigns, whatſoever they ſhould be; infamouſly 
ordered, 'by the ſame decree, all tutors to- in- 
ſtruct thoſe under their care in the ſame ſervile 


notions, that they themſelves had therein ex- 


preſſed, What treatment did not thele be- 
trayers of the moſt important charge, their 


country could intruſt them with, deſerve from 


it? Who, inſtead of forming. the minds of 
their pupils, by an early acquaintance with 
the celebrated authors of antiquity, to an imi- 
tation of Greet and Reman virtues, and of 
animating them by the nobleſt examples with 


1 Amongſt other doctrines, theſe following were 
condemned as damnable, ahd deſtructive to all lo- 
ciety, viz. 

All civil authority i is derived originally from the 
people. 

There is a mutual compact, tacit or expreſs, be- 
tween a prince and his ſubjects; and that if he 
8 not his duty, they are diſcharged from 
theirs. 

That if governors become tyrants, or govern 
otherwiſe, than by the laws of God and man they 
ought, to do, they forfeit the right they had unto 
their government. 

There lies no obligation on chriſtians to paſſive 
obedience ; and the primitiv e chriſtians choſe rather 
to die than reſiſt, becauſe chriſtianity was not ſet- 
tled by the laws of the em pire. 

Vide Rabin, vol. 2. P · 730. 
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the love of virtue, freedom, and their coun- 
try; who, inſtead of fortifying their minds 
with a generous courage, and contempt of 
death, if ever the public ſervice ſhould re- 
quire it, taught them to become ſubmiſſive 
Mlaves of oppreſſion, fit only to execute the 
will and commands of tyrants. | 


After the death of Charles II. the duke of 
York ſucceeded to the crown with the gene- 
ral appearance of approbation and joy in the 
clergy, though the principles of his religion had 
been ſufficiently known; and there was great 

' reaſon to believe, that the wrong ſteps, and 
violent meaſures taken in the latter end of his 
brother's reign, were greatly puſhed forward 
by the natural earneſtneſs of the duke's tem- 
per and councils. Theſe conſiderations, one 
would have thought, ſhould have more parti- 
cularly obliged the clergy to the greateſt cic- 
cumſpection and caution in all they ſaid or 
did, to avoid giving the leaſt countenance to 
any opinions, which they were ſenfible muſt 
hurry a prince of James's complexion of mind 
more precipitately into ſuch deſigns, as his re- 
ligious, and other principles of courſe inclined 
him to; and in which they could not but diſ- 
cern, he would have no other check than the 
appearance of difficulty and oppoſition, he might 
meet with in the accompliſhment of them. 


But 
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But ſo far were they from uſing any pre- 
caution of this kind, that” after king James 
came to the crown; unlimited obedience was 
trumpeted, if poſſible, with more induſtry 
than ever in the pulpit, and all other places. 
And how neceſſary, and iniꝰparable a part they 


thought it of the chriſtian religion, as eſta - 


bliſhed here, is manifeſt from the inſulting im- 
portunity (for ſurely it can be called no other) 
with which the unfortunate “ duke of Min- 
mouth .was preſſed to acknowledge it on the- 
ſcaffold by thoſe appointed to attend himy- 
who were the biſhops of EH, and of Bath 
and Well, together with Dr. Teniſen and 
Dr. Haoper. Nay, fo careful were ſome of the 


clergy; that the regal power ſhould not ſeem 


liable to any reſtraints or limitations, that leſt 
the king's own gracious promiſes, which he- 
had made at his coming to the crown, might 


be thought to bind him down to the perfor- 
mance of them, Dr. Cartwrizht, afterwards” 


biſhop of Cheſter t, aſſerted in a ſermon, 
“that the king's promiſes were free donatives, 
and ought not to be too ſtriftly examined or 


& urged, and that they muſt leave his majeſty» 


* to explain his own meaning in them.” 


* See Dr. Sachev. tryal, p. 169. 
+ Rabin, vol. 2. p. 754. 
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After a view of ſuch principles and conduct 
hitherto, it may ſeem ſomething ſtrange to 
find on a ſudden, that the career of this king's 
illegal proceedings, met with one of the firſt 
ſtops from ſome of the clergy ; this was in 
their refuſal to read the king's declaration for 
liberty of conſcience, on account of which, 
ſeven of the biſhops were committed to the 
Tower, But in this non-compliance with the 
court (unuſual as it was) they ſwerved not from 
their uſual maxims of policy. They plainly 
now began to ſee, that their own intereſt, and 
the deſigns of the king were no longer com- 
patible. A Roman, not an Engliſh, popery, 
as in Charles I's time, was now to be eſtabliſhed 
here. The affair of Magdalen college in Ox- 
ford had opened their eyes to a ſenſe of the 
danger they run, in being further tools to his 
deſigns, and that they were likely to hold 
their eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions by the uncertain 
tenure of the king's will. In ſuch a caſe it 
was impoſſible not to foreſee, that their prefer- 
ments would be ſoon given from them to ſuch 
men, who having had their education in the 
church of Rome, would be more relied on by 
a bigotted king, and who indeed would be 
more proper to execute the work, he was in 
ſuch a hurry to accompliſh, than an Engliþ 
clergy, who if they could be diſpoſed to em- 

brace 
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brace his religion, yet could with a very ill 125 
grace and ſucceſs be ſuppoled to propagate it 
amongſt the people; What was then to be 
expected, but to ſee large bands of foreign ec- 
cleſiaſtics pouring in upon the nation, as in 
the times of Henry III. and the plentiful har- 
veſt, which the king flattered himſelf was now, 
ripe, - gathered in by the hands of French and 
Italian prieſts? Was it not therefore the cauſe 
of the church alone, not that of public li- 
berty, nor a regard for the intereſt of the peo- 
ple, that wrought this ſudden alteration ia the 
clergy ? The attempts upon civil liberty had 
remained uncenſured, and unoppoſed, nay were 
enforced by them on pain of damnation ; and 
none of theſe very biſhops had ſcrupled, or 
thought it even indecent to publiſh in their 
pulpits the late king's abuſive declaration againſt 
the conduct of his parliament, inſomuch that 
this ſame archbiſhop, who was now one of the 
ſeyen, was the perſon, that propoſed it in 
council, as has been mentioned above. So 
uſed had king James been to hear an abſolute 
obedience to his commands preached up by the 
clergy, and to meet with a full compliance 
with them in other matters, that on this op- 
poſition he very naturally faid, © I * did not 
expect this from the church of England, 
s eſpecially from ſome of you.“ 


4 * Rabin, vol. 2. pP · 763. | 
 & Behold 
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Behold now the clergy all at once running 
counter to thoſe doArines of their own broach- 
ing, which they had with ſo much vehemence 
maintained, and becoming guilty of what 
they themſelves had ſo very lately denounced 
the heavieſt cenſures and damnations againſt, 
both in their particular ſermons and diſcourſes, 
and in their more ſolemn and public decrees ! 


* *Fhis is their ſo much boaſted ſtand for the 


liberty -of the people! This, their ever-me- 
morable condun ! 


| When ſoon afterwards the nation was un- 
der a neceſſity of calling in the prince of 
Orange for the preſervation of their rights, 


though the clergy thought proper to ſwim with 


the ſtream, yet we ſee how awkwardly moſt 


of thoſe ſhifting motley politicians .came into 


what they were conſcious was entirely contra- 
dictory to thoſe maxims they had ſo avowedly 
inculcated : nor had king William been long 


on the throne, before a diſappointment in 


thoſe preferments, many of them expected, 


-or a relapſe into thoſe doctrines, over which 


they could no longer bear to wear the maſk, 
made them return, like the dog to the vomit 5 
giving great reaſon to ſuſpect, that too many 
amongſt them would gladly have ſeen the na- 


. tion again * to its former perils by a 


reſtoration, 


. 


And Oa rhopoxr Halen. | 105: 
reſtoration, with the aggravation of having: 
taken the oaths of allegiance to king William,”. 
and abjuration of James. 


With this remarkable period in our hiſtory » 


1-ſhall cloſe the preſent account, as the be- 
haviour of the clergy ſince ' that time is ſo- 
known, and freſh in the memory of every one, 
that it will be * for me io ſay any 9 


of it here. 

And as I have had no other EE 
laying this before the public, than a ſincere - 
zeal for the liberty of all my fellow ſubjeQs-- 
againſt every oppreſſion of what kind ſoever; 


ſo if in this attempt any miſtake has been 75 


committed (though I am not conſcious of any at 
preſent) I ſhall always be ready ingenuouſly to- 
acknowledge it. 
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AGAINST THE: - 
Qua KER 8 Tythe-Bill. Y 
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Letter to the Right Reverend Author. 


By a Member of the Houſe of Commons. 6 
The real Author Lord Hzrvey. 4 


* 1 


From the ſecond Edition corrected, printed 1736. 
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A N S w E R 


TO THE 


Country Par$ON's Puza, Cc. 


Fey Reverend, - i 
\ Pam phlet bath * delivered at the 


doors of both houſes of parliament, 

and ſent under the franks of diverſe 
of my lords the B——ps to the parochial 
clergy, entitled, PAPERS RELATING 
TO THE QUAKERS TY THE 
BILL, vix. 


. Extrafts from the yearly cpiſtlis of meets 
ing of Quakers heli in London, in * 
tion 10 Tythes. 


2, Remarks upon a Bil now depending in 
parliament, to enlarge, amend, and ren» 
der more effectual the laws now in be- 
ing, for the more eaſy recovery of tythes, 


church-rates, oblations, and other eccle- vp 
dalle: I 
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| fiaſtical dues; Rom the people called 

A Quakers ; And alſo, remarks upon a print- 
ed paper, entituled, The 7 the people 

Cpales (. amd. 8 ä , 


4: THE COUNTRY PARSON's 

PLEA AGAINSF THE QUA- 
KERS TYTHE-BILL, humbly ad- 
© dreſſed: to the commens of Great Britain 
afembles i in parliament, | 


| 4 4. The caſe of the people called Quateors. 

b The method of bundling up theſe pers is 
| NS be 5 12 

. that, | 


The BILL, eue * inyeighed 
wol, ene eee 


The CAS E, which is the ground of the 
debate, is printed at the end of the papers de- 
ſigned to confute it, which ſeemeth, as if the 
compiler intended to prejudice the reader 
againſt both the 4] and the cafe, before he 
ſhould read either. 


8⁰ very PI a procedure deſerves animad- 
verſion; and, 


This anſwer is direcled to the author of 


the country parſon's plea, and not to either of 
his 


and Oarnonoxv Aalen | * 
bis collegues, becaufe 1 would not be 2 


with deſigning to expoſe the · nateduęſi of 


ther, or with deriding the e of a ay 
in the church; | 


I woult not be charged with | direQting my 


anſwer either to the Agb, or the heavie/t of 


the triumvirate, whilſt there is one to be ani- 
madverted upon, whoſe parts and capacity 
have raiſed him above contempt, even. in ſpite. - 
of his ſow/ing * proſtitution — of whom the 


cauſe of liberty and virtue might fear as much 15 


miſchief, as he is known to bear malignity to 
it, were not his abilities ſo happily qualified by 
his reputation, that the moſt — cannot 
be more harmleſs, | 


This country parfen's pha addreſſes itlelf to 
the commons of Great Britain, in a manner 
ſeemingly humble, modeſt, and fair, 


1. © It is preſumed, ſays the author, that 
© it can be no offence for the meaneſt to offer 
* reaſons to the greateſt; 


2, Nor a reproach to any man to have 
© a reaſonable concern for his own property. 


A phraſe uſed by lord Polinbrob in his charadter N 
of a certain prelate : Vid. Diſſertation on parties. ' 


3. Truſt- 
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"This ſpecious Om” pight induce us to 
3 ü 


That this conntry parſon is humbly ſub- 
mitting his caſe to an houſe of commons 


better informed : 


id folk bs bo 
every inſtance where a bill for the reforma- 
- tion of the church is brought into parliament, 
that one or two venerable ſages draw up an 
inveRive againſt the bill before it hath had 
_ -a ſecond reading, and fend it franked by the 
poſt to the clergy through the kingdom, to 
_ raiſe a clamour from their pulpits n the 


proccedings' of parliament. 


| This invaſion of the rights of the houſe of 

commons hath been fo amply pradtiſed by their 

ſpiritual L——p;, that circular letters to the 

_ "clergy of the ſeveral dioceſes and of the two 
univerſities have been iſſued, under covers in- 

ſcribed with R. R. Names, on the bringing 

4 in of bills. in three ſeveral years, viz. Firſt, 
| the * 1731, next, the eccleſiaſtical 
_ kX F cours 
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court Bill, 1733, and laſtly, the 1 hib. 
bill n now depending. - 


perſons who iſſued thoſe letters have as open: 
ly menaced the members who brought in thoſe 
bills; threatning to oppoſe them in ſubſequent 
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With inſolence * Nil more ; abralag, tha .: 4 


elections with the weight of church influence. 


which that it hath intimidated the worthy - 


members I #preſume not to believe, I am ſure _ © 
it ſhall never intimidate me; but if the fat be 


enquired into, there are not wanting thoſe who 
will make it fully appear. 


Not that any one laments to Aides heard 
theſe menaces ſo frankly poured out againſt. 
the members, becauſe if that venerable body op- 
poſe their intereſt in the lands of Frelend | 
againſt the rights of an houſe of commons, it will 
ſpeedily move the wiſdom of parliament to check - 
the exorbitance of that n which is ſo _ 
with their liberties. 


— 


| enim ſhall threaten the repreſentatives 

of che people in the free exerciſe of their 
nobleſt prerogative, the redreſs of grievances, 
muſt ſtrike at the life of their authority and 
reputation: and moſt infamouſly treats them as 
a body of men called together for the wary 
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As if the commons of Great Britain were 
in duty bound to grant money, for building of 
churches and repairing of abbies, but were with- 
out a competent juriſdiction to examine abuſes 
committed by the clergy in their ſuits for tythes 

" and dues, and for more than their due. 


. 

This, abſurd as it is, will be found to run 
through. the plea before us, as a principle on 
which the eſtabliſhment of church and ſtate is 
founded, and without which the clergy can 

- have no malatenance. 


. ** * ſays the plea, a 3 to no 
« man. to have a reaſonable concern for his 
nen, 


And the — argument. treats the bill as 
. a violation of the par/on's property, becauſe it 
directs in what manner he ſhall 1 che layman 


* Aube. 


This is contrived to 3 the — 
= againſt the. houſe of commons, as as robbing 
| 5 Hurchmen of their property. 


But 


1 
—_ 
7 


= Gn ae. A wg 
"Bur 1 thiok the 3 apo. was never - 


teſs warrantably uled, than it hath been on this 
occaſion. | | 


The tythes of the clergy, are the wages, | 
which, as ſervants of the public, they receive 
from the bounty of the laws; and their right 
in thoſe tythes ariſing purely from the grace, 
their remedy in ſuing for them muſt depend 
wholly on the will of the legiſlative. power. 


A layman's frechold accrues to him by in- 
heritance from his father: a churchman's free- 
hold accrues to him bv the gift of the public, 
on ſuch conditions, as are or ſhall be declared 
to qualify the tenure vf the poſſeſſion, or the 
recovery of any rights 2 to it. 7 | 


By non-compliance- with thefe conditions, 

as declared in a ſingle act of parliament, i. e. 
the laſt uniform ty-a?, thouſands have been 
deprived in a year, not only of their tythes, 
but their churches, with the high 1 


of all zealous churchmen. 


And I muſt fay, for the reputation of the 
_ ſufferers in that caſe, that as ſenſible as they 
were of their hardſbips, they had greater mo- 
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deſty than to call * which ” 
knew to de only. @ truſt: 


Nor would it kite been endured; and much 
leſs, that, knowing their poſſeſſions to be held 
of this public donation, they ſhould have had 
the inſolence to treat any intereſt incident to 


their poſſeſſion, as a matter of property, not 
belonging to the dil] P's of parliament. 


| "Fives private intereſt, even rights of foke- 
ritance, muſt be governed by the conſideration 
of public intereſt, Salus pepuli, Juprema lex. 


And, nocking ean be more inſolent or in- 
congruous, than to challenge the donations of 
the public, as a property not to be reformed 
for the convenience of the * 


<4 
. o x 
: 
- 


* free "Kg no wiſe people, ever ſuffered 
uch a doctrine to paſs unreproved. The 
Agrarian laws of the ancient republics in direct 
| * contradiction to it, ordained the equal diſtri- 
4 bution of lands, and reformed the grievance of 
+ exceſſive propert» by limiting and reſtraining the 


een of their ſubjects. 


The lows of England are not without the 
firongeft declarations of the ſame wiſdom in our 
legiſlators; the. reformers of aur church, to 


| 00 tt As * | an be 
: a be-it ever remembered, were the 
men who avowed this power of retrenching 


enormous property 40 ee ee, 
pꝓarliament. 


* 


The act concerning Pats 33 and Ai 


penſations, 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 15. * as 
| remarkable ries. 


TY 75 WHEREAS, It andeth with Sa 4 
equity and good reaſon, that in all and + © 
every laws human, made within this realm, 
or induced into this realm by ſufferance, 
* conſent, and cuſtom - your royal ma- 

« jeſty, and your lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
© and commons, repreſenting the whole flate 
< of your realm, in this your moſt high court 
© of parliament, HAVE full power and au- 
* thority, not only to diſpenſe, but alſo to au- 
thoriſe ſome elect perſon or perſons, to diſ- 
penſe with theſe and all other human laws in 
this your realm, and with every one of them, 
as the quality F the perſons and manner ſhaH 
require; and alſo the ſaid laws and every one 
of them to abrogate, amplify, or diminiſh, 
as it ſhall be ſeen unto your majeſty, and * 
the nobles and commons of your realm, pre- | 
ſent in your parliament, meet and conve- 
nient for the wealth of your realm. 


# 


PFF 


* And 


, ws TePlinFPerecrennyr 
And becauſe that it is now in theſe days 
* preſent ſeen, that the Nate, dignity, ſuperio- 
.© rity, reputation, and authority of the impe- 
© rial crown of this realm, by the long ſuffe- 
* rance of wnreaſonable and uncharitable uſurpa- 
© tions and exattions, practiſed in the times of 

your moſt noble progenitors, is much and ſore 
_ * decayed and diminiſhed,” and the people of 


3 this realm thereby impoveriſhed, and fo or 


_ © wotſe be like to continue, if remedy” be not 
a Ire ſhortly ee: 5 


1 1 may therefore pleaſe your moſt noble 
* u Kc. (to take away Peter Pence and 
payments to the ſee of Rome.) 


This act provided apainſt the claims of ſo- 
reigners; we ſhall in the next inſtance ſee how 
our anceſtors dealt with the claims and pretend- 
e properties of churchmen WHO W 1. RE 
ATTTES | 


The act for ſuppreſſing of monaſteries, 
which had not lands above 200 J. by the year 
(27 Hen. VIII. cap. 28.) 


DECLARES, 


© The lords and commons by a great 
« deliberation finally be reſolved, that it is and 
6 ſhall 


= 
- 4 


„Gaal be much more to the pleaſure of al- 
* wighty God, and for the honour of this realm, 
that the poſſeſſions of ſuch religious houſes 


now being Jpent, ſpoiled, and waſted for in- | 


© creaſe and maintenance of fin, ſhould be uſed 
aud committed to better uſes; and the un- 


« tbriſiy religious ſo ſpendiug the ſame, to be 


« ctmpelied ta reform their: livesz we there- | | 


i en be caatied (e, Arg nA) „ 


To u e E fopprafflig ibs” le- - 


| ſiaſtical four daticns, ſucceeded ſoon afterwards 
the, general ſurrender and diſſolution of all the 
monaſteries in the kingdom, when fo 2 
impropreations of tythe became lay-fees, and 
were alienated from the church by e df 
aha. Feng; 


A 3 theſe acts, will 8 3 ꝓ— 
the regulation of eccleſiaſtical property is fo far 
from contradicting, that nothing can be more 
- natural to the genius of this free kingdomz 

2. That ſuch regulation of property in the 
church, is the only means by which any peo- 
ple can obtain a reformation of religion. 


3. That the parliament of this kingdom, in 
diveſting the church of thoſe n 
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of ths, did not allow nee 


en ee 4 
e 


ing, proceeding in the ſame courſe as our fir /t 

_ . reformers, ſhould think it expedient to abolifh 
all tythes remaining in the church, or to convert 
At into lay- fees, they could not want a full and 
proper warrant from the acts of their prede- 
_ ceſlors, ſo long as the acts for non-payment of 


Peter Pence, and for ſuppreſſing of monafteries 
Gall remain in the ſtatute- n of 


3 But wye are not debating the eben, whe- 


ter tythes qught to be continued: the quakers 
(as a people who think them to be aboliſhed 
. - by the goſpel of Chriſt, and not lawful by the 
principles of religion for tbem to pay) deſire 
the authority of parliament to be in ſuch man- 


ner interpoſed, that fo long as they are levied 


upon them, it may be in the leaſt oppreſſive 


courſe, and by the moſt ſummary proceſs. 


\'* The houſe of commons, in compaſſion to their 
4 grievances, with the moſt unanimous, chear- 
ful, 


and ready conſent, ordered a BILL to be 
brought in, to enlarge, amepd, and render more 


effetlual the laws now in being, for the more eaſy 
recovery of tythes, church-rates and oblations, 
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medy is provided for the - recovery of 
c and church rates, not exceeding the value 
© of ten Pounds, where Wen refuſe. 10 % 

0 them; my W 6 54 


SA 


©. * 
: That by another 28, I Gee. T I. the. . 
© remedy is extended as well to tythes as. to all 
© other rights, dues, . or payments from any 


c the miniſter or N thereof: Fe 


LEY 


And it 8 further recites, - 1 


© That it may be convenient to. extend uns 
* proviſion to a further ſum. 


It therefore enadls, 


o . 


by That where any Quakers Mall refuſe to 


N. or compound, any two or more juſtices , 


* of the peace (other than ſuch juſtice as is pu- 
VOL, II. G ; too 


5 ber ere, bath been . 
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'* Quakers belonging to any church, chapel, or 
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« tron of the church ds intereſteh in che tythes) 
upon complaint of the parſon, oryproprictor, 
- © or collector, ſhall ſummon ſich Quaker to 
appear before them, and either upon appear 
«ance or default of appearance (ſuch ſummons 
© being duly proved upon oath) ſhall proceed 
to hear the complaint, and to ſtate what is 
| due, and by order under their hands and 
ſſei to direct the payment thereof, fo that 
_ the ſunt ordered do hot exceed (a ſum to 
de Himited by this bill;) and ſhall order 
© reaſonable coſts not exceeding <a ſum to 
be limited by this bill ;) and upon tHe” re- 
f fuoſal of ſuch Quakers to pay according to 
; * < ſuch oder, it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid 
e juſtices by warrant, to levy the money by diſ- 
| © trefs and ſale of the goods of ſuch Quakers, ren- 
| ' © dering the overplus (the neceſſary charge of 
s diſtreſs being thereout firſt deducted.) And 
© any perſon finding himſelf aggrieved. by this 
1 judgment may appeal to the next general 
be quarter ſeſſions, and the juſtices there pre- 
K 
| 


ER. © n ſhall proceed finally to hear and deter- 

ee ine the matter, and to reverſe or affirm 
4 1 ſaid judgment; and if they continue 
e the judgment, they ſhall' give ſuch coſts a- 


3 5 gainſt the appellant as they ſhall think rea- 
| * 4 © fonable; and no certiorari Or writ from 
* any court ſhall remove or bears their 
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© value of lach tythes or dues doth. not & . 
« ceed the ſum (to.be limited by this aR) ne 1 
Qpaker ſhall be ſued in any other court r 4 
rene 1 
be in queſtion ; 1 . | 


„And that if the * againſt whom — 
ſuch judgment ſhall be had, ſhall remove out 
aof the county, diviſion, or corporation, after” , 

T ſuch the juſtices who made the 
order ſhall certify it to any juſtice of ſuch 
© place to which the faid perſon ſhall be ew - | 
© moved, which juſtice is autkhoriied to order — " 4 f 
fſuch ſum to be levied on the goods and ehat- of] 8 1 
© tels of ſuch perſon, in the ſame manner as 1 
* the other juſtices might, if ſuch perſon had 

0 not been removed. = 


«Provided always, that no dliſtreſs mall 
© be exceſſive or unreaſonable, but proportion - 
© ed, as near as may be, to the value of the 


© fum. * "ba; 


« Provided alſo, That where 1 Quaker 1 
© complained of, for ſubſtracting, with hold. 
lag, or not paying, or compounding for ſueh *; * 

© tythes, or dues, ſhall infiſt upon any pre- " " 
en compoſiilon, or modus decimandi, 4 * | 
| G 2 © EX» 
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- exemption, . diſcharge, —agitedſent, or title, 
6 whereby be ought to be freed” from the pay- 
ment in queſtion, and ſhall deliver” the ſame 
nung to the fad juſlices, that then they 
z 4 » 41.5 Ball give no judgment in the matrer, bur 
3 chat he perſons complaining ſhall be at li- 
7 derty to proſecute in any other cνt; as if 

5 2 this act hag not been made. at | 1 


And * N That ſo much of the 
5 e tecited act as relates only to the reco- 


< very of tythes or dues ſhall be * 


a 
And that any ATI - for any thing 


py done purſuant to this act, may plead the ge- 
* — neral iſſue, and on that, or any other, give 
*** this act and the ſpecial matter in evidence; 
and if a verdict or judgment ſhall be for the 

© defendant; or if the plaintiff be nonſuir, or 

< diſcontinue the action, the defendant ſhall re- 

©* Gover [treble] coſts; and no ſuit ſhall be 

* commenced for any thing done purſyant to this 
act, unleſs it be brought within a limited time | 
£ after ſuch cauſe of action ariſes, 


” «+ 4 
And laſtly, This act is declared to be a 


| . public : monk 
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This is hs wa of the bill : 


"AS A bill, which by a peculiar fate no ſooner 


F was brought i into 9 than it united cer- 
20 | » tain 
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"tain right reygreyd relates i in tho aloſel} em- ".N 
bination agiiolt } it; andes, whoſe reciprocal i 
hatred was as Herce as the rivalſhip for power 
which occaſioned it was ugchriſtian and ſgan- 
dalous, at once lids aſide theiranimoſitics A 
_ oppoſe. this maſk reaſonable, bill; . | 5 * 
colle gin the force heir abilities in 4 for- a 
midable pamphlet, a after hagiog in their far. 
for ſupremacy Bgen hardly pfevailed on to fp - 
9% the provocation,gt, cat as $M Pane 


o renne 


4 | 


From this unexpected ahbe, hath 5 
the clamour of the conntry par;on againEithis 
bill; a clamour indeſatigably promoted, but'by « 
nothing more ſuccebsfully Wy * r 4 


' * 5 


* 


© As I am a ſubject of Great Breit as 
„well as a miniſter of the goſpel, 1 have a 
6 birth-right in the law, and in haviog all 
© queſtions relating to my property determined 
© in the methods of juſtice uſed! in this king- | 


dom, and not referred to an arbitrary deci--— 
* ſion, Nuili negatimus IMitiam, is the lau- 
« guage of magna charta.” - 
Tx os 0 + AM 
This is a ſuggeſtion, that the bill deprives 
the clergy of their birth-right in the law, that 
it ſubjects them to a determination of property ® 
not uſed ia this kingdom, that it refers them to 


— int 


an arbitrary decifion, and denies hem the jultice | 
* which is promiſed by magna charta, v 


Frome of theſe complaints appear upon ex- 
amination to have no infaning, and others 
| haye no force; that ds, they might be ob- 
ions, did not ; they wrant the foundttion of 


tuth. s- 2 * 


The allegation of the clergy's bieth-right 
in the law, as applicable to the affair of tythes, 
would make a ſtranger imagine, that either 
they were born with the indelible character 
upon them, or that every prieſt had inſtitution 
and induction of a benefice, eren in his mother's 


tu mb. 


If the tythes, if the dues, if the mainte- 
nance, which is now paid to the clergy, were 
entirely taken away, they would loſe no birth- 
right which they have in the law; they might 
. Joſe ihe benevolence which they receive from 
the law, and which the legiſlature have the 
- ſame right to reſume, as ever they had to eſta- 
- lifh, if the ſame reaſon which induced the 
grant ſhould require the reſumption ; if public 
god ſhould call upon them to reverſe what 
their anceſtors conſented to from no Ir. con- 


. 6deration, 


0 0 


But 


eee. „ 


But the bill hath — FLITTY the taking 
away of their maintenance. It gives them 
| ſuch methods of ſuing for it, as may be leaſt 
vexatious in the proceeding, and leaſt oppreſiive 
in the end: a method of recovering their main- ; 
tenance, which may net conſume the ſubſtance 

of thoſe whoſe labour maintains them, 
* 

This recovery being given by the judgment 
of two juſtices of the peace in the county 
where the complaint ariſes, or, upon appeal 
by the general quarter-feſſions of the county 
ty what colour or pretence can ſuch 
accuſations be brought agaiuſt it?; 


T 


The words of the great charter, nu/li nega- 
bimus jufiitiam, are ſpoken by the king, who 
is ſuppoſed - (fays the lord Cote) to be preſent 
in his courts of juſtice, declaring, we ' will deny 
Juflice to no man. | 


The 2. intended, that the ſubject ſhall 
have reſort to a certain court wherein he ſhall 
be determined; and not that he ſhall ſue i in 
every court a to his fancy: 


Otherwiſe, he might ſue in the high 
court of parliament for the ſum of ir and a. 
perce ; for, doubtleſs, the king is preſent as 
G 4 well 
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eis eller of PüSsTenArr 
k well there as in any inſerior court, and is 
ſpeaking the ſame words, Lk chin, Juſ- 


* 
anten. 8 
{4% # * oF 


The work? ibn give. no man a right to 
be heard in what; court he pleaſes, but in fog 
as ſhall be appointed him; J F 


— 


„Add this is the 2 birih-ught, which either 
. Clergy or laity can pretend to have in de- 
terminations of queſtions relating to their 


- — 
a * 


If the court of chancery by injunctions 

ſhall ſtay proceedings in the courts of common 
law; if the courts of common law by pro- 
Kibitions ſhall ſtay the proceedings of eccleſia- 
ſtical courts, is the juſtice promiſed by magna 
. char/a denied to the party who may not pro- 


* * 8 


lecute in thoſe court? 0 
1 ad — 83 2 | . 
20 No: for, be is not to have the 


advantage of law cofitrary to good conſcience; 

nor is any mam to ſuc ig an improper court, nor 

any court to have dt: es" an er 

cauſe. 

And if the courts of common law compre- 

hend, within their juriſdiction, the full view 
*  g2d.luperiatendancy of the eccleſiaſtical couris; 


- 


if 


* 


— 


if the courts of equity have the ſame compaſs 


in revie wing and ſuperinteriding the courts of 
common Jaw, with power to abridge and reftrgin. | 


their 3 Juſtice may cequire; _ 


| ++ 1 
red 2 85 1H Ahn - 


- Hath ane the reviflativs power, the. * x 
nament of the kingdom, Yuprewe, cogrizance of 


all courts and methods of recovery; with like - 
power to ee ne ſee cauſe? 


4 4 
At ; 0 . 112 1 052 360 38 * 


Ende her ben n 18 bor a . 


10 man juſtice, to delay 1 nan juſtices . 


that i is, he is ſworn to execute the laws. 


1 © * 4 1 — 
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But is r Farad bound" not to alter 


the laws, or not to amend, explain, and re- 


peal them, as the- good of che kingdom hall : 


* 


- require ??:ꝛ·' . d. 
| IP Kas 212.3 


The king,, as chief magifrate, il ander- 
this reſtraint; in this capacity he canner bare 
cognizancesofs public canvenience : but "a | 
king, lords and commons, as legiftators, can- 


not be reſtrained. They mad provide for 
public comvenients, as, ſuperior to all other con- 
ſiderations: fo that to limit parliamentary power, 


as If it were regal power, is incongruous wich 
legillation, and not to be runes on the args 


an 3 
7248 „Ai 1 
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1 — Wee, parſen is 6. 
=— — ſue in any certain court, and 
may receive'a determination according to the 
uſage _— * nn. | 
42, 4: N 2 
N. The Benet uf a. "I in feutiog forth the 
ard ips which the parſen muſt ſuffer from 
this dill, ſuggeſt, that the power of juſtices of 
te peace to determine queſtions of property 
- without appeal, Ges of {co th AIRY 


6 OY: 
\ 4 
** ines 


A foggeſtion ſo falſe, and” fo fully to be 
| 1 by every day's uſage, grounded on 
the laws of the kingdom made under many 
gs, that, I Will charizably hope, the author 
of the p/-a rather forgot than concealed the 
| ba. which confute him. 
e 2 Ke en 
ew method of Juflice oled f in queſtions 
-> property 'betwees the king and the ſub- 
* jets, where the public revenue and the trade 
* the ingot are concerned, and where the 
value of the property in muſt, beyond 
all comparative proportion, 'excetd the value of 
ij "we whole _ of the nne. 


Thus ans: © 12 Cordl: cap. 24. gives 
he general quarter ſeſſions of the county power 
| | = 10 


* 
. 


- and Oxarnopoxy ſhaken 132 
to aJjudge, to levy, mitigate, compound, or leſ- 
ben the ſodehures and-penalties-of perſons. of- 
fending againſt the laws of exciſe. _ * 


And. no certiorari Jball e Weir 
8 e 


By the 14 Car. 3 Wan i my: 
commit perſons hindering officers of the cuſtoms 
in the execution of their offices; and the juſ-. 
tices.at the quarter feffions may. igfli. the pe · 
_ ,palty of 290 . upon them. 


By 1 Fac. II. cap. 19. & e | 
quarter ſeſſions are yearly, at after. and Mi-- 

abarlmos, to aſcertaia the ann, of corn 
or grajo imported. 4 | 


As by z & 6 fr. & A. cap. 5. ne 
ſettle the price of ſalt and rock ſalt. 


Aud by the Natute 5 tme, ak, 18. 10 two- 
lite may ſettle the aſſize of bread; from: 
whom there may be an. appeal. to. the general | 


N Mons only 
Alſo by the ſtatute 12 fine, Parl. 2. of. t. 


cap. 18. three juflices have power: to adjuſt. the: 
Charge of ſalving ſtranded goods. 
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- And | PS wag juſtices of. e Wan kane 
power hen him, bs aw al of: f. Fj 
=, 
By the 20 & 32 Car II. to cbnvlct- per- 
"Tons" Wo offeha apiolt the acts prohibiting 
the importation of great cattle, &c. whom they 


m riſon for three e 
e x IP 


By. the. I 1 Anne, cap. 21. on have power 
to "convict perſons knowingly receiving, or buy- 
ing goods clandeſtinely run or imported, whom 
they may ag want of * imprĩſon for 


Apree months. . _— 


By the OY D. Ame, cop. 4 ez have 
power to convict perſons wh do not Pay the 
penalty of 205. per buſhel for falt brought 

from Scatland, whom they may im ppriſon ſix 
months. 4 2 ; F > 


Power is likewiſe given by, the 10 & 11 
III. cap. 22. that the juſtices of the peace 
at their general quarter ſeſſions ſhall hear and 
determine matters relating to the dutics on 
alt, upcn any appeal by the perſons grieved by 
the judgment of two juſtices; and the deter- 
miaation-of ſuch general quarter ſeſſions ſhall 
e fioal, a 


» © 
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onen, Pen 433 
l "ns 110 Dingler 2% we 
And by the Aron, 1. LA 10. one HY 

ice of the peace may convict perſons, of - 
fending in the fiſh-trade and levy the pe- 
nalty of twenty pounds by diſtreſs, or, for 
Want of it, commit the offenders to twelxe 
e F 22 l 1 art 


And by dhe e ad 6 6 Gn I. cap. 21, and 


97 where | keine; ol brandy or veſſels of 
the urthen” of fiſteen tuns ſhall be made, 
by virtue of any acts relating to the cuts, 
for carrying uncuſtomed prohibited goods fm 
ſhips inwards; or for relanding certificate 
or debenture goods from ſhips. outwards; and 
where ſeizures. 'of horſes, ' or other cattle 'or 


| carriages "att be made, for being uſed iu the 
removing ar and conveyance ol of ſuch goods: ; 


is 


 SHAEL examine into, hear and 3 
all ſuch feizures, and their judgment ſhall be 
final, and not liable to any appeal (even in the 
"quarter ſe * to any weſt! * e 


* 
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, And that the juſtices of . K peace may be en · 
abled to hear 100 determine queltions of pro- 


Pertys is ena cded by 


| The 88 7 & B WW. NI. . 30. hat per- 
Aluns refuſing, when ſummoned by ſuch juſſices 
by | | 165 0 


to appear and give evidence on any infortiation 
"before ſuch juktices, for-offences againſt the laws 
* extlſe, 3 pounds. © 


105 1 A be ncumbent. on the olergy, 
er their aden this pleading 1parſon, 40 ſhew 
_ why the clergy's property za. tythe ſheuld not 

for the caſe of the ſuhjects of Englang, and for 
che attainment of ſpeedy Juſtice, be heard and 

determined by the Tame methods, which the trea · 

tore of the crown, and the property of mer- 

' «bants and perſons intereſted in. all branches 


eee {ubmit to without appeal. 


Tueſe laws allect not only the liberty and 
1 Property of private dealers, not only the re- 
vende Which ſupports. the civil government, 


but che intereſt and eſtates of that vaſt body 
the national creditors, who have truſted their 


„ Properties to the faith and honour of per lia · 

nents; nor do theſe laws affect the funds 

an wich the current ſervices of che zear, and 

he ſafety of the. xing and kingdom muſt at all 
times greatly depend. | 


2  Thele laws as they were enafted to deter- 
mine queſtions of property, in caſes of this tran · 
T .̃eudent value and importance, have been always. 


- eſteemed, laws of rigorous advantage in favour 


| of the property which they aue do recover and 
They 
3 


Pa N 
* 
" 


* 


Te oc laws which by thoſe penſens who 
are aui in conſequence of them, and accord | 
ing to the methods preſeribed in them, hare 


than any other laws PIO ARA pipe ; 
mene 6 


And the extenſion: of theſe : 
branches of trade, as it as lately propoſed; 
occaſioned the greateſt uneaſineſs amongſt thoſe 
| who are liable 10 be ſid in theſe e that 
ever was known in our times. | 


Yet this fevere and rigorous method of ju- - 
ftice have the people called Quatrre.deſived, of 
the legiſlative power for the recouery of the: 
againſt them, rather than continue liable 20 the 
multiplicity of ſuits, the protraQions of cauſes, 
and-exceffive eoſts of ſuit, which are not lefs: 
grievous to themſelves, than odious to the laws, 
and repugnant to natural juſtice. 


They wiſh not to be ſued in this method, 
becauſe it is indulgent; they and all man- 
kind know it to be a method ſufficientiy ſevere 
upon thoſe who are ſued: but they pray it 
from a redſbnable-view, that they may not be 
ruined by ſuits in all ſhapes. carried on with- 
out end. 


They 


ever been conceived leſs indulgent or eligible. _ 
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They know it to be a fure methed-of . 
ng tythe, and are only e wort its becauſe 
"it is Mort and ſpeedy. / u 5113 


9. b- 81 2 10 Mc Ob li! bas 333 192; 163 £ 100 1943 
This may be the — bar ſon's real ob- 


jection to the method. For. he may deſire 
to perſecute the Qater as an obſlinate Nen- 


R 1 be may gratify unchriſtian revenge 
againſt; them; and may. for this equitable rea- 
6 that any zeſtraint of ſuch ſuits 
denies him the n alu vba l in this 
Kingdom. 2200) 1199 ai renn za 12 


— 
e 


It appears, from the-ſtatutes already cited, 
to be a method of juſtice ordained. by law.in 
caſes of the Ingo: and aur. 
N concern. 92 Us, 


Bot while ; this als eden wes it, as 
oh of juſtice not uſed in this king- 
dom, and therefore not fit to be uſed, in 
determining queſtions which relate to their 


* 
=— - os . 7 
nee n. Feu sd 01 Jt n ad 
a 
5 : 


4 71) 0 


Len it baudenght arcdible, bu the clergy 
7 used purſued, and eſtabliſhed it themſelves, 
as a method of juſtice in puniſhingghe 2uaker:, 
. and all other pꝓroteſtant diſſenters, for the wor- 


22 of God 3 to their conlciences, 
inflict- 


* 
** „ „ 
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inflicking upon them fines, impriſonment, and 


büniſhment from their country by the ſame 


arbitrary deciſion; which as #alouſly as it 


was ſought for in taking away the eſtates of | 


nonconformiſts, is ſo grievouſly. complained of 
as taking away the birth-right of the clergy 
in the law, and r ene of: their main- 


tenancee?ss 115979 


= 


If wh. look: back inte this val ned ths 


fourteenth year df Charles the ſecend, entitled, 
An act to prevent miſchiefs and dangers n fir 
by the Ow called 2 ; 


There It will appear, that juſtices of the 
peace, at the quarter ſeſſions, had power to con- 
viſt by notorious evidence of the fac, and to fine, 
puniſh, and tranſport Quakers, on conviction of 
their holding'that perſuaſion, : 


Strange | that the clergy ſhould 9 2 
arbitrary deciſion of a quarter ſeſſions compe- 
tent to take away the fortunes of this people, 


and to baniſh them from their country; yet in- 


competent to determine ſuits brapght Want 
thew for tythes ! 


With thi. proteſtant diſſenters of all de- 


nominations, the ſame method of proſecution was. 


eſtabliſhed by the influence of the clergy. 
The 


=> 


138 . run Nenne. | 
* 

Tus Oxford fine. mile 6d, fo called; be 

eanſe* it reſtrained diffenting teachers, from 


coming within fue ales of — corporation, 
17 Car. H. _ 2. 


Basded, that two n commit 
offenders of their own convicting to no. leſs than 
fox months impriſonment. | 


| And by th fs e oppres Jain one. 
ade viz. | 


I, The ſtatute 16 Car. I. cap. 4. 
Two juſtices were authorized for the firſt 


offenco to fine the party five pounds, or to 
impriſen withont bail for three months, and 


weir certificate was 0 he a record of con - 


viction. 
4. Ter the fecond ofinee they were to 


. Inflet a fine of ten pounds, or ſix months im- 
priſonment: | - 


3- And, for the third offence they might 
tranſport the offender for ſeven, years, unleſs 
de paid one hundred pounds b the end of 


IL 
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The 3 were to be eee 
of the peace, and the fines to be levied by 
their warrants of' diſtreſs, though in ſome 


caſes to the value of r 


2. The appeal of ee eee was 
to be to the quarter ſeſſions, and no court-was 


to intermeddle with any cauſes of appeal upon 
this act, but they were to be finally deter- 
mined by the quarter ſeſſions only. 


3. And a juſtice of the peace in one coun» 
ty, was to certify to the juſtices in AGF other 
of the flight of the offender. 


Theſe laws which were at befare 
the happy revolution, and which were diſpenſed 
with afterwards by the Toleration-aet, in favour 
of the proteſtant diſſenters in general, and by 
the Affirmation-a in favour. of the RT in 
particular, 


SHEW the dielſun of juſiices to be a me- 
tod in great repute and eſtimation with the 
elergzy deſdre the revolution. 


And though they now ſuggeſt it to be a 
method of juſtice not uſed in the kingdom; yet 
the 
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dhe clergy themſelves, after the revolution, in- 


ſerted the clauſes in the Acer mation-acs, which 


gave juſtices of Et the 10. — of qua- 
A her 5 be 3 ; 


They: Joſerted them in a bw which had 
no relation to tythe, and they would not agree 
that the Quakers affirmation ſhould be taken in- 
ſtead of an oath, unleſs juſtices of peace might 
be truſted with this ien deciſion of their 


oy W 


A deciſion which they think reaſonable to 
conclude the Quaker, but not the parſon, in 


queſtions relating to tythe. 


Thus the power of 52 of peace is 4 
good and wholeſome proviſion, when given 
for the benefit of the clergy : but an unjuſt and 
arbitrary method when uſed for the eaſe of the 


Quaker. 


Thes it is right to ſhut the Quaker out of 
all the king's courts, when the parſon holds 
it expedient to recover tythe in the coun- 
try; but it is denying the parſon the ju- 
ice of the great charter, if contrary to his 
option he is referred to a deciſion in the 
country. 


Thus 


; bf 
44 >. 1% : A + 42 At. E 244 
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Thus the Quaker ſhall bare no option 
of courts of juſtice to defend the property 
which the law hath given gg in nden, of 
his ſubſtance. | 03 4 = 


But the parka: ſhall claim liberty to pro- 
ſecute in town and country, in Meſiminſter- 
hall, the eccleſiaſtical court, and the quarter 
ſeſſans, without reſtraint, for the ſingle tythe 
in which he | hath: an intereſt,  or- he will 
complain that the Juſtice: of __ en is 
denied him: f 


And, the Quaker ſhall have ſuffered pro- 
ſecution at the Quarter ſeſſions for _ years 
together; | 


Yet the country parſon ſhall tell us, 6 this 
deciſion by juſtices of the peace, takes away 
the clergy's birth-right in the law, and is a 
method of juſtice not uſed in this kingdom. 


The country parſon, 7 ſay, ſuggeſts it; 


For, I can hardly believe, that any man 
above that low character, would be ſo ſcanda- 


jouſly weak, as to ſuggeſt a , which the 


pooreſt country plowman, from daily experience, 
muſt know to be falſe. 


7 | And 
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Aud were .it. poſſible, that one- of greetey 
Eminence could ſo far be-wanting in his duty 


to truth, to his GOD, and his reputation, it 


would ſhew him to be confirmed in that un- 
bluſhing proflitution, which takes delight in the 
want of honeſt ſhame, though -enemies rejoice, 
and. friends are confounded at _ . 


„ 0 


A pls of dis babit ouly, could be ca- 
pable of adding to the number of unjuſt 
complaints, the clamour againſt! the determi - 
nation of juſtices in their ſeſſlons, a 
an arbitrary deciſion ! 


As if it were merr arbitrary than a de- 
ciſion of a court of equity, where a clergyman 
* muſt ſue for his tythes if he is diſſatisfied with 
common law. 


& 


Or, as if it were more. arbitrary than the 
deciſion of a court of delegates, where he mult 


have his laſt reſort, if he ſues by evclefiaſtt- 
cal —_ 


It might de thought, from this complaint 
of an arbitrary deciſion, that the clergy were 
remarkably fond of trials by juries, where 
the verdict is in the judgment of twelve men 


— impanelled at every aſſize: and that 
they 


— 
* 
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they oppoſe a deciſion by one or tus only, 
. if 


Yet Ss as it may 2 it is cer- 


tainly true, that of 1153 ſaits for tythe agaluſt 
the Quakers, 1094 of the number ſought eher 


for the arbitrary deciſion of. courts: of aquity,. 
where the laſt reſort is to the honſe of lords, 
or for the more arbitrary deciſion of eccleſſia- 


ſtical courts, where the laſt reſort ĩs to a court 


of delegates. 


And, the country parſon is not contehd- 
ing that judgments ſhonld be 1% arbitrary, 
than the bill allows: but that ſuits ſnouid be 
more unlimited ; he approves this method of 
juſtice; but would not be confined to it; he 


would tie the Qua ler down, but thinks it 


moſt unequał and unjuſt that the parſon ſhould 
be compelled to abide by it himſelf, 


The acts of king William (ſays be) took 
« no rethedy from me; they provided an euſy 


* remedy for the recovery of Quakers tythes 
* and ſmall tythes; they did not mut up the 
0 king s courts againſt me, but left me at 


© liberty to take the new method, or if it 


* was neceſlary, to reſort to the old ones. 


© For 


my 71 Pies pita 


* br un l Webseed de kanbful, and 
bare eus choſeh the ne method for my 
6 own _ and my neighbour's ſake. ke 


[After ſuch an ucknewledgment as” the 
remedy iseaſy;* that the par ſon had reaſon 
to De thankful for it, and always had cho- 

ſen ide would any man believe that ſince 
thoſe acts have taken place, the elergy have 
carried on in the moſt oppreſſive methods no 


les an 11 53 proſecutions ?. 


ele of which + BR A ſeems to 
be, that the more gentle do not aer the par- 
- ſon's ten /uing; n 


$4 p85 


This dennen is beſt to 3 underſtood 
from the words of the country parſon's plea, 
which aſſerts, that the law was deſigned to 


puniſh the Quaker with- holding tythe from the 
Py, 
80 that the recovery of tythe is not ſuf- 


a8: to the parſon, unleſs he can puniſh by 
the method | in which he 7 recovers, 


The parſon, as a ie of his religion, 
* holds ty che to be of divine right. 


The 


_— a a © 


# * 
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The DQudker, as a principle of his religion, 
holds tythe to be aboliſhed by the inſtitution of 
the chriſtian church. 


The law gives the parſon tythe as a 
temporal intereſt ; and the parſon goes to law 
not only. to recover tythe, bur to avenge the 
divine right of his order upon the poor Quaker, 
who calls it antichriſtian. 


He knows the Quaker cannot yield that 
tythe, which all of his ſe& hold to be againſt 
conſcience. 


He can by law recover it in any court; 
and if the proceedings of ſome conrts are more 
expenſive than others, he will ſue in thoſe 
courts, that he may puniſh the Quaker in the 
method of recovering tythe. 


This may agree with the boundleſs am- 
bition, and cauſeleſs cruelty, of /e/fjþ eccleſia- 
ſlicks, but it would be reproachful tothe juſtice 
of a legiſlative power, that ſhould allow one 
part of the ſubjects to take advantage of the 
unhappineſs, the infirmity, or religious preju- 
dice of another part, for the ends of vexation 
and oppreſſion. 


. I. H Yet 
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Wet this is the »icaſe, whilſt the patſon 
8 renne eee 


If the parſon ſues in the exchequer, or pro- 
ſecutes in the eccleſiaſtical courts, he can 
oppreſs the Qualer with heavier coſts; and 
perhaps, by litigiouſneſs, may for the benefit of 

his church, add the tenth parvek a' farthing to 


the rate of his tythe. 


Will the parſon then be ſo charſtable 28 
to ſue before the juſtices, who can only levy his 
tythe, but not oppreſs the Quaker with coſts? 


No; for the law, ſays the country parſon, 
Was made to PUNISH the Quaker for de- 


Therefore, 


To make eccleſiaſtical power terrible 2. 
mongſt nonconformiſts, to ſubdue their oppo- 
ſition to the pride, the inſolence, and uſur- 
pation of unconſcionable churchmen, to make 
ſevere examples of thoſe who oppoſe divine 
'right, and to indulge a litigious inſatiably- 
covetous temper z 


The 
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- The parſon will ſue for tythe, not - where 
he may eaſily recover it, but where he can with 
greater ad vantage at once recever and oppreſi, 


This is called a foul charge on the clergy, 
and their advocates want a ſpecification of 
ſuits, that chey may, de. able to vindlcate their 


tondutt. 1 


The ſuits ſhall be ſpecified in the proper 
courſe of enquiry — In this place it is 
enough to obſerve, that as foul as the charge 
ran be, it is a practice which every clergy- 
man hath at his option; and whether it be fit- 
ting that the clergy ſhould be truſted with 
power to oppre/s, is a queſtion of fo eaſy a diſ- 
cuſſion, that they have not a friend in the 


world, who, as to his own particular, would 
chuſe to live at their mercy. 


It is taking away his power to oppreſs, 
which occaſions ſo great an alarm. 


The country parſon, zealous for his power, 


pretends that the want of it will expoſe him to 


iajury. 


© The Quaker, ſays he, knowing that 1 
© have no reſort to the law, but muſt be con- 
c cluded by the juſtices in the country, will not 

H 2 © only 
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only keep all my tythe from me, but will uſe 
all his art and application to reduce the value 
95 dre _—_ J 40 23411? 


© The juſtices f in the — will be 2 
© a temptation, to uſe this ITS. to cultivate 
an election · intereſt. 


* Many Quakers are Seeber; ; and as 
6 they are great traders, have influence over 
many others, and will act as one man in 


* oppoſition to the parſon. 


| I have but one vote for the county, and no 
© intereſt,” 


This objection is grounded altogether on a 
ſuppoſition, 


That the Quakers, one of the leſſer bodies 
of diſſenters, are ſtronger in property and inte- 
reſt, than all the clergy of the church of England, 
the two univerſities included; | 


- Conſequently, that the Quakers weight in 
trade will bear down the clergy's weight in 


land; and, 


94 A p 


That country . gentlemen will court an 


alection intereſt rather among the Quakers than 
the 


. . f . . 


* 


Aa 7 
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the clergy z- whereas in fact, two thirds of the 


counties of England are governed in their u 


daes by ern Intereſt + 


And, in ſuch counties will the ker or 
the parſon be moſt likely to prevail, by the ow 
N of Ry penn ? 


This pſp ſays be hath but ene vote, 


which is hard upon him; becauſe, to my know 


ledge, he hath m re than one benefice, 


He ſays he hath no intere/}, which I am 
equally ſorry for ; becauſe, if it is true, it iS 
owing to his very bad character. | 


But can this allegation be general? Can 


a beneficed clergyman have no intereſt, where 
he hath ſuch a property as tythe, and where 
every farmer muſt ſubmit to his will, to avoid 
oppreſlive proſecutions? | | 


This power of maintaining a multitude: 


of ſuits is the moſt formidable power of the 
crown, And, if an officer of exciſe can in ſome 
degree influence votes in ele&ions by his 
power to oppreſs (which many Natutes pro- 
vided to reſtrain ſuch influences have declar- 
ed) can a clergyman, having power to proſe- 


cute, be without the fame influence over the 


H 3 votes 
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votes of the people? And, is chere not the 
ſame'reafowtoreftraigite 0 


> 1238010 26 

Every clergyman by his Intereſt 9 5 the 
more devout and yielding: ſex, by his inter- 
courſes with the ſick, by his knowledge of all 
the family- affairs im his pariſ, and by recon- 
ciling even the quarrels which he foments, may 
En men the eee eee 


When the weight of his a in their 
lands is added to his interpoſition in their pri- 


vate affairs; when fear co- operates with kind- 
neſs, and he can awe thoſe into ſubmiſſion 


whom he cannot * to love him: 


Wbat 4E 21 baring a. vote: in elec 
ons can refuſe it 0 the requet of bs parſon 
* was ever of opinion, that a clergyman muſt 


have the worſt judgment of any man in his 
neighbourhood, if he hath not the beſt intereſt. 


And, the pretence, that trials of tythe by 
juſtices of peace will become ſubſervient to 
an eledion-igtereſt, might naturally make 2 
Quaker fear to abide this trial, where the biaſs 
of the court muſt by ſo great a probability be 
be in favour of the clergy, 


But 


andQn-THanozy:fabkeve 131 
5 


'But this is the difference. benyeen the alte 


and the Quaver ; ; 
The - -aflices, ik. LED 1 


only by a ſpeedy: deciſion levy :the: tythe; and 
this will not rex. the hg : | 


Wberess che WW) covets a protrafted ſuit 
jo an expenſive. court, which may not only te- 
cover his tythe, but gratify his revenge. 


With. | this view he magnifies the. Quakers, 
dealings, 1 i0 trade, and intereſts in elections; 1 


As if if iet could tranſcend chat welt, 
in land, apd power in elections which the, 
tythe of the clergy, the endowments of chap 
ters, colleges, and untverſides, and the — 
pal revenues of the kingdom, have eſtabliſhed 


in faxour of e church: 3 


A power, that every man ſees to be daily 


increaſing from the. capacities of that corpora- 
tion, which is enabled to purchaſe. all the 
lands of England in mortmain. 


A power that will, in the courſe. of time, 
if it de unchecked in its progreſs, extend its 
ſway over all the property of the kingdom, 
H 4 though 
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though contrary to the genius, and e to 
———_—— — * 

Wb chemeldw: of din this exorbi- 
tant power, the country par fon takes the infamous 
1 — the James of all mankind. 


4 246 40 Bite 


* 7 * 


Its bis "ryan Thy” Us 


1 2 5 this bill he ſve fed h6wk; for 
«the value of his tythes, by the judgment of 
two juſtices, out of whoſe lands the tythe 
* aiſes, and whoſe tenants pay it. 


2. The two juftices who gave the ſen- 
rence will be on the bench at the quarter ſeſſi- 
© ons, or if they are not, it may happen that 
their brother juſtices may think it more expe 
dient that a pat ſon ſhould loſe forty or fifty 
« ſhillings (a great part of the demand) than 
© that two worthy gentlemen juſtices of the 

« peace ſhould be foſpekied of partiality. 


$. * The eſtabliſhed miniſtry will be left 
© without a maintenance, by the iniquity and 
« partiality of witheſſes, who are generally far- 
* mers and countrymen, and undervalue the 
'* tythes, though by evidence upon their 
© oaths;” 


This 


1 eee ene — 98 
$2810 033: Das 21109 243 381 01 (1&1 40.5 N 
This is the Jogrne raid: barbie! manner 
in which the country parſon expreſſes himſelf of 
the whole people of EMlaad, from the WW 
groom n to the one __ 0 
As if — ek in the 3 of 
the peace for the ſeveral counties of England, had 
not as a fair a reputation for juſtice, and as few 
temptations to be partial, as the judges of an 
eccleſiaſtical court, who, though the creatures 
of the clergy, ſit there to decide the properties 
of laymen : or, 


As if it were a foul charge on any man who 
wears a caſſock, to ſuppoſe, that he will be 
oppreſſive in his ſuits, or enormous in his exac- 
tions, though manifeſtly for the enriching of his 
family, and impoveriſhing his adverſary ; 


Vet a modeſt and fair accuſation, that none 
of the gentlemen of England are ſufficiently 
impartial, to render juſtice between clergymen 
and — 


| The firſt allegation, 


© That the parſon will be tied down for the 
© value of his tythes to the judgment of two 
H 5 gentle- 
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© pentlemen, out of whoſe lands the tythe 
© ariſes; or whoſe tenants pay it; 


Is abſolutely falſe: 


Becauſe, 1. The bill excepts ſuch juſtices 
s are ay. ways interefted. inthe.tythes;, 


2. The parſon who may complaia to ary 
two juſtices, never will complain to any one; out 
of whoſe land the tythe Alles, or whoſe tenant 
pays it; but 


He will have the whole commiſſion of the 
peace to pick two juſtices: out of, and. will cer- 
tainly apply where he hath moſt expectation of 
partiality to his order. 


The next allegation, 


© That when two juſtices of the peace 
© have given ſentence, the gentlemen of the county 
may think it more expedient that the parſon 
* ſhould loſe forty or fifty ſhillings (a great 
© part of his demand) than that two of their 
© brethren ſhould be ſuſpeRed of partiality; 


Is abſurd, malicious, falſe, and ſcandalous, 
It 


and On rxnopoxY Shaken; 155, 
It nat only reflects ou the honour of the 
gentlemen of Exgland; but ſuppoſes, that two 


juſtices cannot err in their judgment without 
n of partiality: and, 5 


Tt; ſuppoſes, that all the gentlemen of a 
country, will be. partial and unjuſt, rather than 
that two of their brethren ſhould be accounted 


erroneous in any particular judgment. 


Did the country parſon learn to think thus of 
judicial proceedings from thoſe in eccięſuſiral 
courts? Is the chancellor of the dioceſe, partial 
in favour of the clergy, leſt the church ſuffer 


ſcandal from the ſuppoſition that a clergyman, 
who loſes his cauſe is unjuſt in his ſuit? Or, 


Is the dean of the arches accuſtomed” to 
think it more expedient, that the appellant in 
his court ſhould loſe his ſuit, rather than that a 
brother doctor (the chancellor againſt whoſe 
judgment the. appeal is brought) ſhould be ſuſ- 
pected of partiality in his deciſion ? 


What have the landed gentlemen of this 
kingdom done to offend this parſen, that they, 
who of all others are moſt intereſted in the 
public happineſs, ſhould be treated as leaſt 
of all qualified to adminiſter public juſtice ? 


H 6 Or, 


_ . ˙ •w]ÄUm—ͤ ———8œ r? — tba. 
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Or, that they ſhould be treated as a band 
of raparees, combined to * each other in 
acts of lnjoſtice; 


And, leſs to be faſpeRied o of deciding fats 
impartially, than that wooden implement of 
church power, who judges by commiſſion from 
the clergy, who owes them ' partiality in 
requital for Ris promotion, and is tempted to 


encourape a toftitude of ſuits to reale his 
own fees of oite? 2 


1 hope the gentlemen of the county where- 
ia this candid parſon reſides, will make him 
the moſt public acknowledgments of theſe in- 
diſcriminate reflections, which ſo remarkably 
diſtinguiſh his humanity as a gentleman, his po- 
liteneſs as a ſcholar, his meekneſs as a clergy- 
man, and his charity as a chriſtian. 


But I hope at the ſame time, that he will 
never be admitted to fit amongſt them ; be- 
cauſe a man, who can think of them as ſuch a 
partial ſet of miſcreanis, may probably be an 
example to juſtify his own reflections. 


And as to the charge on the farmers and 
countrymen, who are repreſented in every part 
of the plea, as robbing the clergy of their main- 

tenance 


Wy 


© ond Onur HODOxVY ſbaken. 157: 


tenance by their iniguity and perjury, in under- 
valuing the tythes, it will be 4 ſufficient anſwer 
in general, that if there was leſs avarice and 
injuſtice in the clergy, they would be leſs for- 
ward in accuſing the country of iniquity and 


pejarye. | 


It is fact, chat the farmers i in general never 
gave the parſon ſo high a rate for his tythe, 
but he looked on it as below his due, and were 
they to give him nine-tenths of their ſubſtance, 
it would not ſatisfy the ravenous ſpirit of ſome 
clergymen, ſo long as the farmers retain one part 


in ten to themſelves. 


Is this ſeverely ſpoken of the clergy? Let 
any man judge, whether it can be more ſevere 
than warrantable, when provoked by a clergyman, 
who is capable of defaming all the gentlemen of 
England as partial and unjuſt judges, and the 
whole yeomanry of England as knaves in their 
dealings, and perjured villams in courts of juſtice, 


Perſuading myſelf, that ſo much as hath been 
ſaid on this ſubje& will vindicate the honour of 


Engliſh gentlemen, and their competency for 
the juriſdiction which is given them by this 
bill ; 


1 proceed to examine the reſt of the pre- 
tences, that it muſt injure the parſon's property: 


_ — — — — — * 


6 — ————_ 
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ot 8 can be more enflaming, than. 
the complaint in the 16th page, 


© No, Quaker, ſays. the par ſem, will, after 
© ſuch a law ſhall be made, ſet out his tythes, 


6 but will retain them to his own uſe ; and 


<-[:ſhall be:debarred: of having them in Lind, 


* how neceſſary ſoever they be to my on and 
- my family's lubliſiencs. | | 


By law the parſon cannot ſet out his own: 
tythe, and carry it away; but the occupier- 
* of the land muſt ſet it out; and if the par» 
© ſan intermeddle with the corn before the oc- 
© cupier hath ſet out the tythe, he is liable to 
an action. 


© The Quaker's conſcience will not per- 
© mit him. to ſet out the tythe : fo that with 
© the law on one ſide, and the Quaker's con- 
© ſcience on the other, no tythe can ever be ſet 
out in this caſe.” 


Would any man imagine, after this - grie- 
vous complaint of the lau on one ſide, and the 
Quaker's conſcience on the other, that the bill 
actually gives the parſon a better remedy than 
ever to receive his tythes in kind? And, that 
ea art really neceſſary. to his Own, or his 

family's 
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family's ſubſiſtence, he may have them in kind 
of the Quakers by the aid of this bill? 


He ſays the Quaker's;confcience will not per- 
6 arr ontithetmthez - 


But FO the bill ſays; the juſtices' warrant 
ſhall TOY lery re tythes. 


$ 


90 that the diſtreſs may be Fj the 

_ tythable matter, and the parſon may have it in 

kind, with better meafure than if the Quaker 
had ont out his _ 3 


Aid 1 1 Quake tall pay the coſts. 
This is _ juſtice. 


But the parſon hath alledged, © That by: 
© the laws in being, he may recover zreb/e- 
damages of every Quaker not ſetting out his 
„ tythe;”" 


This is the parſon's real objection againſt the 
the bill; and a moſt conſcientious. objeQion it 
will appear to be; for 


The parſon, knowing the Quaker to be 
reſtrained by, ſcruple of conſcience from ſetting 
out his tythe, looks-upon- the penalty of 7reble 

: damages 


r —— —— — — 
* 
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damages to be a ſure Intereſt; which he Bath at 
preſent in every Quaker's property; aud wWhere- 
as he hath but one tythe of any other man, he 
takes three of every Quaker, or fir billings in 
the pound from the produce of the land, beſide. 
deſtroying great part of the nm be bord 
ing him with coſts of al 


Can you think then, that the parſon will 


conſent to a law which may pin him down to 
his tythe only, and not allow him to recover-treble 
cyrbes of every Quaker in his pariſh ? 


Can you think that, whilſt the Quaker's 
default of ſetting out tythe is ſo profitable to 
the parſon, he will ever conſent that a ju/iv 
of the peace ſhould ſet them out for the Buaker, 
and 1 the poor man from the ann of a 


ie age with a parſon agaiaſt the 
proviſion of this bill, but can never be a 
reaſon with any other man. It may be an in- 
teteſt of precious concern to the clergy, but 
it would be à reproach to public juſtice, 
were they ſuffered to demand three times the 
value of their tythes in the king's courts, 


on pretence of their nt being ſet out, when 


any two ju//ices of the peace in the neigh- 
bourhood may graat their warrants to take 
them 


and OgTHopoxy Halen. 


them in the — Onagan4 a 


may be found. Jandia 20 a 


If this does not ſatisfy the parſon, 225 2 


an expedient, which, as I have heard and be- 


| lieve the Quakers will not oppoſe, and which | 


muſt ſilence the parſon's objections. 


The two juſtices of the peace, who have 


power by their warrant to levy the value of the 


tythes, when they are withheld, may by their 


warrant authorize a fit perſon to ſet, them out, 


when they ought to be paid in kind, 


The law, in this caſe, will not impoſe it on 


the Quaker to ſet out tythes contrary to his 
conſcience, nor will the Quaker be ſubject to 


pay three tythes for not having ſet out one: 


but an officer will be appointed to ſet out the 
tythe, which the Quaker, from his ſcruple of 
conſcience, is diſabled to ſet out himſelf, And - 


the parſon will not then have the plea of neceſ- 


— 


ſity, to juſtify his going to law for his tythes, 


nor the ſcandalous temptation of ſuing the Qua- 
ker for three times the value of them. 


The parſon may anſwer, that this will be | 


a proviſion for the recovery of great tythes, 
as corn, hay, c. But how ſhall he take his 


ſmall tythes? * Muſt I, /ays be, in the 27th 


Page, 
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This leads us to the ns wad he 


1. 


Ui the 1 ae kad, as wed can 
«© bring+w bill of diſcovery in courts of equity; 
in which cafe the farmer is obliged to ſet 
© ont his tytheable matter and the value, and is 
fable to proſecution fon per jury, if he ĩs guilty 
of it. But is every juſtice in the kingdom to 
© beereCted into a chancellor? If not, by what 

< proceeding ſhall the parſon make a« diſcovery 
.C inthele-cates ?* 


Teis too benohſcrved 3, ee parſon firſt: 
puts a caſe of bi of © diſcovery: to be brought 
i the enchequer; after a his law ſhall tale place: 
yet ia the- next paragraph complains, that no 
ſuch bill can be brought there. He firſt com- 
plains of the hardſhips which: he hall ſuffer in 
bringing ſuch a bill, and next ſets it forth as his 
hardſhip that he cannot bring ſuch a bill. This 
is ee 


I ware not, that: the 3 will 
take away the juriſdiction of courts of equity 
to retain b1/ls of * I' am not certain, 

that 


that the proceeding by bill in equity is the moſt 
reaſonable method to be uſed for fuch diſcovery, 
hut in anſwer to that arch .queſtion—— 
I every juflice to be erected into @ chancellor? 1 
muſt ſay, it ſeems as reaſonable that there ſhould 
be a chancellor in every court of quarter ſeſ- 
ſtong, as in every court of the clergy : and, I 
think; if the law muſt compel a Quaker to dil · 
cover the value of his tythes, chat in this caſe, 
the cheapeſt method of diſeovery will be the 
beſt method; and that the juſtices at the quar · 
ter ſeſſions, may examine him with as good: 
effect ( tnough not with ſo much coſt), as the. 
parſon can interrogate him with, i in the court. 
of exchequer. 


There is @ flight objedticn in the fame page 
worked up into a loud complaint, that the 
© juſtices cannot. compel witneſſes to attend 
them. But to remedy this, the ſame clauſe 
may be provided in this bill, as in relation to 
the exciſe, by the act 5 & 8 V. III. which in- 
flicts the penalty of ten pounds on any one who 
ſhall not appear as a witneſs, on ſummons from 
a juſtice of the peace. And, 


''The'Qnaker muſt: be equally ſollicitous for 
ſach-a clauſe;.as:he muſt be equally affected by 


the want of means to compel the appearance of 
witneſſes. 
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So that, in the manner of working up this 
objection, the county parſon ſtrains it beyond 
what truth can juſtify, and endeavours to make 
the clergy think, from this preſent want of power 
in juſtices, that this bill denies it, becauſe it 
does not mention it; and that.in the manner of 
drawing the bill, it ſeemeth intended to leave 
the property of tythe rence. 


' Whereas a bill of this comprehenſive nature 
can hardly be prepared, ſo full or ſo correct 
in the firſt drawing, as to want no additional 
clauſe or amendment ; and the ordinary forms 
of parliament give ample opportunities far in - 
ſerting them before it becomes a la. 


It is next objected, that 


In the original cauſe before the juſtices, 
© the parſon is ſuppoſed to have juſt cauſe of 
© complaint, and to recover in ſome ſhape or 
© other, and to be entitled to coſts, 


And chat 


It is probable he may ordinarily be the 
< appellant to the quarter ſeſſions, and colts 
may be againſt him. 


© How 
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. 


n 
How is it db, 2 the parſon,, that the | 


bill limits the coſts in the firſt inſtince, 
« when. the parſon is to receive them, and 
© leaves them arbitrary in the ſecond, when 
* the perſon is to pay them 2 


There is 8 more in rn objectios, than 
that tu juſtices are limited to give colts; and 
the whole bench, at their quarter ſeſſions left 
to give coſts according to diſcretion. And, 


1. In the firſt inſtance of complaint, it may 
be reaſonable to ſpecify the coſts, which ſhall 
not be exceeded; to the end that the two ju- 
ſtices, though ever ſo partial to the complaint, 
may not oppreſs the defendant with coſts. But, 


2, In the appeal, if the parſon or Quaker 
appear to be litigious, it may be reaſonable, 
that / the juſtices of the county ſhould have 
power to give exemplary coſts, though it might 
be leſs ſafe to leave it in the diſcretion of any 
two of them. 


And now we come to the grievous objection 
againſt the bill; (page 29) that 


© If the parſon bring an indictment or in- 
< formation, againſt the Quaker or his wit- 
6 nefles 
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E neſſes for PERJURY, and ſhall fail to 
make a legal proof (as is ſuggeſted he caſily 
© may do). in that caſe, the bill ſays, the defen- 
* dant ſhall recover #eble oft, 


Extremely hard! that a falſe accuſation 
of perjury ſhould be _ to TREBLE 
COSTS!. bt % le 6 


If the parſon cannot prove perjury, why 
ſhould he charge it? If the nature of the proof 
is difficult; does not juſtice impoſe this diffi- 
culty? Ought any man to be convicted of 
ſuch a crime from flight appearances ? From a 
covetous parſon's ſuſpicion ; or from a diſap- 
pointed parſon's reſentment ? And if the parſon 
wants the evidence which the law requires, 
: ſhould the law allow him, unpuniſhed to pub- 
liſh ſo much infamy ? 


This is the manner of moving compaſſion for 
the clergy ; 


* 


1. He repreſents the two jaſtices, befort 
whom he complains, as unjuſt judges. 


2. He repreſents the whole bench of ju- 
ſtices, before whom he brings his appeal, 
as partial to the injuſtice of their two 
brethren, 

| If 


—— 2 —ñññ— — „ 9 Ie 


— 
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If he brings a bill, of oy | in u, 
chequer, 


3. He eee uit as petjuring 
himſelf to defraud the parſon of his tythes. 


Or, if an iſſue be directed by the exche- 
quer for the value of tythe to be trie> by the 
en, 


4. He e the ved of we jury to 
be very partial; and, | 


. The witneſſes in every caſe and every 
court to be perjured and corrupt. 


Such a combination is ſuppoſed to be in eve- 
Ty country againſt the claim of tythe ! 


If the parſon (holding all theſe articles of 
faith as neceſſary to ſalvation) cannot prove this 
INJUSTICE, PARTIALITY, PER» 
JURY, and CORR UP TION; 


What then ? 


Why then, he muſt pay treble cofts ! 


Did ever the chriſtian church ſuffer ſuch 
[perſecution ? 


: 8 | Vet; 


— 
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deciſion by the judge of aſſiae, who cm have 


Let, : Kid would be ſer in the pillory, 
for a tthe of that defamation which this par- 
n hath. FROM agaloſt the juſtice of his 


country. 


I confeſs, if I might judge of a man's con- 
ſcience, who ſhould publiſh ſo much ſlander 


againſt all ranks and degrees of men, I ſhould 
take it to be of the blackeſt complexion. An 


| - < honeſt man- will repoſe a reaſonable confidence 


in the honeſty of other men, but e who would 
have no man thought to be juſt, ſeems to wiſh, 
that uo man ſhould be! in a condition to do him 


juſtice. 


However, Goce the oppoſition to this bill 
hath had its chief ſupport from the clamour 
- againſt the power of the juſtices, ſince the gen- 
. tlemen of England have been charged with ſuch 
corruption, partiality and iojuſtice, it hath been 
propoſed that the judge of «ffize ſhould be ap- 
pointed, inſtead of the court of quarter ſeſſions, 
to hear and determine appeals; and, the Qua- 
kers have not objected to this propoſi tion, be- 


cauſe they deſire no other than ſpeedy juſtice, 
and will be glad of receiving it any where. 


Nor can the parſon object to this final 


no 
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* cannot have any undue regard to the juſtices, 
from whom the party appeals, and who will 
not be the fame perſon at any two alſlizes i in the 
ſame circuit. 


There are, nevertheleſs, ſome e 
againſt this alteration of the bill. 


1. Ie is not yot known, that the Mika are 
willing to be charged with this additional 
load on the buſineſs of the aſſize. And, it 
may not be reaſonable to impoſe it upon them, 
if it can be other ways diſpoſed of, becauſe the 
late acts of parliament, eſpecially thoſe relating 
to the diſcharge of debtors, have already occa- 
ſioned more buſineſs to come before them, than 
the uſnal time of aſſizes will allow them con- 
reviently to determine. | 


And, 2. The next objection is of ſtill 
greater weight. Such an alteration would 
countenance the ſcandalous objections againſt 
the honour of the gentlemen of England, 


And therefore, I declare myſelf freely on 
the matter, I ſhall give my negative to it. 


Every gentleman by this time hath formed 
bis judgment whether the juſtices of peace de- 


VOL, II, ; I ſerve 


no iatereſt to cultivate in the country, Who 


» 
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ferve this truſt; or whether the power with 
which this bill inveſts them, will be effectual to 


the ends for which it is propoſed. And there. 


fore I ſhall not exarhine any farther the country 
parſfon's objections, either to their qualifications 
for the cognizance of tythes, or to the ſuf- 


ficiency of their juriſdiclion for the recovery of 
tythes. But, 


The general fi, which their deciſions 
will have, upon the intereſt of the clergy in 
tythe, as it is foretold by the ry parſon, 


deſerves very particular notice, 


The quarter ſeſſions price, ſays he, will 
© be a ſtanding rule for the value of tythes 


© in every county. And 


© The bill will probably, in proceſs of 
© time, introduce a general moaus decimandi 
© for the whole kingdom.” 


To this I anſwer, that, 


1 cannot ſee the probability of any ſuch 
conſequences to flow from this bill: or, that 
when the juſtices have determined the value of 


tythe in one farm, it will be a rule for the 
value of tythe in any other. 
For, 


by 
* 
— of * 
RX . 
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For, if the ſoil is ſeldom of equal good» 
neſs in any two men's lands, (and the produce 
muſt always be in value according to the good- 
neſs of the land) | 


„Vill it be ſufficient for any farmer to ſay 
before the juſtices, you have detirnune the 
value of another man's tythe at ſuch a rate; 
gou ought therefore to charge ne no higher, though 
the land which I farm is of treble value, and 


produtes a treble crop? 


Or, will it conclude the parſon, with re- 
ſpe to any particular eſtate, that the juſtice 
detertnined the value at ſuch a rate in any par- 
ticular year ? Will he not ſhew that the land 
hath been improved, the produce increafed, and 
that the valae of his tythe is greater than when 
it was > laſt determined? | 


This infinite variety of caſes, this frequent 
difference between one farmer's land and ano- 
ther's, nay, between the ſame land in different 
years, will make it impoſſible that the quarter 
ions price, as declared on any occaſion, can 
become the ſtanding rule for the value of tythe 


in that county, or even in that pariſh where it 
atiſeth, 
I 2 3 But 
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But if a general modus decimandi for the 
Whole kingdom were to enſue; if a tnotun de- 
terminate value could be eſtabliſned for the tythe 
of every county, though I ſee no hope of at- 
raining it, I think ſincerely, that it would be 
A general good, as well to the e Od as the 
laity: For, | 


The clergy would be diet with a bet- 
ter maintenance, though they were allowed a 
leſs rate, and the laity would be charged 
with a lighter Nel Ades they Paid a 
bigher rate. 2 2 


2 
- - 


The certainty of the modus would fave the 
expence of theſe unhappy controverſies which 
impoveriſh the parſon, who even raiſes the va- 
que of his tythe, and which beggar-the farmer, 


though he brings i it below the value. 


The title # 1 modus would" be ſimple, 
clear, and unperplexed; the recovery of it eaſy 
and ſhort. There would be no occaſion of 
racking the layman's conſcience to diſcover on 
his oath againſt the biaſs of his intereſt. And 
there could tot poſſibly” be an opportunity of 
cheating the parſon of his maintenance, as is 
now ſaid to be practiſed, by Pojury, Partia- 
lity, and Enjaffice | 

The 


and OgTuopoxy. Shaken 173, 


The advantages of this certain appointment 
for the maintenance of the clergy, are ma- 
nifeſt in thoſe pariſhes where it is levied,” by a» 
POUND RATE upon the inhabitants; 
nor will I deny the reverend order this juſtice, - 
that, tenacious as they are of the divine right 
of tythes, they have never ſcrupled to prefer a 
parliamentary right to a pound rate, he te * 
promiſed them a Wuer revennc. 


In- general, it may be ſaid with. dh; 
there never was an impoſuiog. on mankind more 
fruitful of 'law-ſuits, than the claim of tythe, 
which never Knows: a certain value, © 


Nor, was - there ever. an impoſition more 
grievous and oppreſſive than the claim of tythe, 
which takes a tenth from the produce of the: 
poor man's labour, who manures the land, 
who employs his own ſtock to raiſe the tythe, 
and ſurrenders the choice of the harveſt to the- 
prieſt, who neither ploughs nor ſows. 


The improvement of the land is at leaſt 
equal to the value of the land, and a tenth part 
of the produce free from all charges of raiſing. 
it, is not a tythe, butaFIF TH part of every 
man's property; a ſtanding LAND TAX 
OF FOUR SHILLINGS in the pound, 


upon all the ſubjects of England. 
2 IF * 
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If it be conſidered with reſpect to nl 
tythes, the grievance is heavieſt upon the 
pooreſt of the people. Thoſe who are rather 
objects of charity, and fit to receive alms, 
are the ſubjects of eccleſiaſtical oppreſſion, and 
compelled to pay tythe. 


If a poor widow, the labour of whoſe 
hands, and the >roduce of whoſe garden, are 
the only ſubſiſtence 'of herſelf and five or ſix 
children, bath an apple- tres, ſhe muſt give the 
renth of her fruit z. if. ſhe keep a ben, the muſt 
give every teath egg, or every tenth chicken; 
and if ſbe hath a. dee hive, ſhe muſt yield a 
tenth of her wax and her honey, 


TO THE PARSON OF THE 
PARISH; - 
OR 292010738: ee & 6 (UC, 
Who, if he is not fatisfied with her con“ 
tributions, will proſecute her in the eccleſiaſtical 


court, and make her depoſe npon oath, how 
many pi ppins grew upon her tree? How many 


chicks were hatched ? How many eggs were 
 addled? And what caſualties happened in the 
management of her BEE-HIVE. 


This was the complaint of Chaucer s plow- 
man, againſt the prieſt of his times; 


: Fr 
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For the tything of a duck, 

Or an apple, or an aye, 
They make men fwere upon a bot; 
Thus they foulen Chriftes fas. 


Is it then unreaſonable to complain of tbi⸗ 
tythe of the clergy, as the eaſt-wind that wi- 
thers the fruit, the caterpillar that deſtroys the 
harveſt in the ear, the locuſt that preys upon 
the property of the rich, and eats up the bread, 
of the poor? An harpy that carries law-ſuits in 
one claws, and famine in another? That de- 
vours what the public n. and is more 
nn than eilt 2 ; 


* 


This 8 upon the pro- 
perty of mankind, makes the bill before us the 
more abſolutely neceſſary, and moves all indig- 
nation againſt the parſon, who ſuggeſts, That 
© the: bill will encourage the Quaker in ſetting 
© up a right, upon the plea of conſcience, to 
another man's gſtats. 6 


* ſaid to myſelf, 


Doth not the country parſon appeal to every 


man's conſcience,, when he demands tythe of 
divine right ?' 
I 4 When 
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When he claims it as. a duty to God? 


And, muſt he not fo far allow the Qua- 
ker's conſcience to decide ? 


* But, ſayt the . 


* I with the Quaker's, conſcience could be 
© examined in this point. Is he a land-owner ? 
Let bim be aſked, upon his conſcience, 
* whether he paid any confideration to the 
« vender of the land, beyond the uſual price, 
and upon a fuppoſition that no tythes would 
© be due from his land? Fs be a farmer, 
© Let him be aſked, whether he pays more 
© rent, than a church man uſed to give for the 
farm, and in conſideration of his paying no 
* tythe ? If he cannot ſay that he either bought, 
© or hired the tythe (and he can- ſay neither) 
© what title hath he to it?“ 


I muſt here obſerve, that- 


The country parſon lays down a law of 
property, by this examination of the Quaker” 8 
conſcience ; 


A propoſition, 
ö That. 


- and OxTHoDoxY® ſhaken, 177 
; That if any burthen upon land ſhall con- 
tinue, till it leſſen the value of our lands, it 
then becomes a property in the uſurpers, and 
the landed men ſhall never be difcharged} . 
becauſe all ſubſequent purchaſes are made with 


the conſideration of ſuch an incumbrance. upon 
the land. a 


There are three remarkable caſes in our hiſ- 
tory, which will fall under this propoſition ;. , 


I. The ancient Reomeſcot, © or Peter-pence, .. 
was a penny charged upon every houſe; by 
Ina, king of the W:/t* Saxont, being at Rome - 
in pilgrimage, Anns 720, and by Offa, king 
of the MHerciant, Anno 794, to ſuſtain the 
Engliſb ſchool there. It amounted* to three 
hundred marks and a noble yearly fon the 
whole realm, and was paid to the' fee of Name 
on the feaſt of St. Peter ad Vincula, being the 
firſt day of Augu/?, till it was aboliſhed. by par- 
liament, 25. Hen. VIII. Anna. 1534. 


II. The ancient Dane- gelt was a tribute, 
of one ſhilling, and after wards of two ſhillings, . 
upon every hide of land; originally levied fos 
clearing the ſeas of. Daniſb pyrates, or fo - 
purchaſing peace of. them, as by . Ethelred,. . 
who raiſed for this purpoſe, firſt 10,0002. next : 

| I. 85 16, 0 


E * 
- g 6 
* 9 ' 4 
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16, ooo J. then 24, ooo I. then 36, ooo l. and 
hſtly, 48, 0 Edward the confeſſor releafed 
this tax. It was levied again by the Conqueror ; 
and by. V. Rufus; but it was releaſed by 
*. I. and finally by 1 K. ben. 


m. The ancient diſme, or the dicimation of 
all the ſubjects goods, was the uſual ſubſidy 
given from time to time by parliament, and 
was levied, as is the tythe of the clergy, by 


| the tenth of every thing in kind. 


Thus in the parkamentroll 13 E. III. No. 6. 
The lords grant to the king, the tenth ſbeaf 
of all the corn of their demeſues, except of their 
bound tenants; the tenth fleece of wool, and: 
the tenth lamb of their own ſtore, to be paid in 
two years; and pray. that this grant turn nt 
into a cuſtom. 


So, in the parliament roll of the next year, 
14 E. III. Ne. 5. it is entered, the prelates, ba- 
rons, and all the commons of this realm, grant 
#0 the king the ninth lamb, the ninth fleece, the 
ninth. af, and of cities and boroughs the very, 
ninth part of all their goods and chattels, to be 
talen by two years to come. And with this, 


agrees the ſtatute book, Ann 14 E. III. Stat. 1. 


cap. 18. 
* But, 


and Ox rnodoxr ſoaken. Ws 179 


; " But, when the aid given was a quin-diſme, 


or fifteenth, then, the king appointed two aſ- 
ſeſſors in every county; and they appointed 


twelve in every hundred, who made a true va- 
luation of every man's perſonal eſtate, and 
cauſed the fiſteenth part to be levied. 


This word diſme or decimæ is equally uſed, 
as well for the revenues of the church, as for 
thoſe of the crown; and the ſtatute 2 and 3 E. 
VI. cap. 36. terms the tenths of the cl:rgy (which: 
were anciently paid to the /ee of Rome, and: 
given by pope Urban to Richard. II.) PE R. 
PETUAL DISMES. 


TY 


The firſt quin-diſme was granted, by par- 


liament, 18 E. I. 


The city of London paid this year for the 


Aſteenth, 28 60 J. 13s. 8 d. and the abbot of 
St. Edmonds, 666 l. 135. 4 d. which was by 
compoſition, and thereupon he had all his tem- 
poral goods, and the goods of his.convent, diſ-- 
* of the fiſteonth.. 


Sometimes, the diſme and gaen-di/me were- 
granted both together, as in the 6 E. III. one 
diſme, and one. quin-diſme were given to the 


I. 6 king, 


" 
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king, to be levied of the laity, in aid of his 
expedition againſt the Scots. 


At other times, the diſme or tenth was 
granted ſingly, as in the aforementioned in- 
ſtances, 13 E. III. by the lords of their own 
ore; and 14 E. III. by the clergy, nobility, 
and commons for the whole realm. 


And the quin-diſme or fifteenth was like- 
wiſe granted /eparately, of which the inſtances 
occurring in ſucceſſive ages are ſcarcely to be 


numbered. 


Theſe methods of charging the fubject were 
conſtantly made uſe of, till the reiga of king 
Charles I. when the great demands of money, 


which the civit war occaſioned, introduced our 
modern exciſe and land- tax. 


Now in all theſe caſes, viz. 


1. In the caſe of the Peter-pence, which 
oontinued a rent charge upon houſes for the 


m_ of cight hundred years; 


2. In the caſe of Danes-gelt, which con- 


| "#inued a rent charge for the ſpace of three hun- 


dred years; 3, and, 


3, In. 


a Oxrnopoxy Bale. rohr 

3. Ia the caſe of the dj ne and guin-diſmets, 
which aroſe, within little more than the cen- 
tury after Dane. gelt expired, and levied the tenth 


or fifteenth of the ſubject's goods, from time t 
time, for the ſpace of three hundred years: 


— 
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The value of the lands of England became 
impaired, by reaſon of the charge, and every 
purchaſer paid a leſs price, whilſt ſuch i incum- 
brances 1 upon them. 
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But, would our anceſtors have ſuffered either 

the pope, or the crown, to examine the con- 
ſciences of the people of England in the abſurd 
manner of this. country parſon? Would it have 
been endured, either to ſet up a right in con» 
ſcience to the perpetuity of Peter-pence, or Dane- 
gelt, becauſe every modern purchaſer had bought 
his houſe or land the cheaper, by reaſon of ſuch 
burthens upon them ? 


— 93 1 


Doubtleſs the ſame queſtions might have 
been. aſked, in the caſe of Peter- pence, and of 
Dane-gelt, as in the caſe of tythe, and the ſame 
anſwer muſt have been returned; and, 


When the ancient aids of difmes and gui 
deſmes had gained eſtabliſhment by courſe of 
ume, and the land was become cheaper, by 

ü | reaſon; 
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reaſon of theſe tenths. and Sftcenths granted 
contingally to the king; would not the croun 
have had an eſtate of pecpetuity in the tenth 
lamb, the tenth fleece, the tenth ſheaf, and the 
tenth part of the goods of the ſudjects; or, in 
the fifteenth, according as theſe rates and impo- 
fitions aſſeſſed the value of -preperty? Would 
got the king have claimed his tenth or fifteenth 
by the ſame rule of canſetence, as the clergy ſet 
up to eſtabliſh their eftate in t.? And, be- 
cauſe the continuance of the impoſition had 


2 the rent of all the lands, might not the 

g, with as much reaſon, have told the ſub- 
2 that the tenth, or fS/ienth of their eſtates 
extin 


been paid of ſo long continuance, as had 

guiſhed the rights of the ff owners? 
Might he not have urged, in behalf of ſuch a, 
rent charge, (as the clergy now urge for their 
tythe) that every man bought his land, and 
kired his farm, in expectation of being ſubje&t 
to ſuch a charge; and, that the price of the 
land, and the rent of the farm, being leſs on 
this account, no man could have right ever to 
be eaſed, ſince no man could have property in 

that which he did not purchaſe ? 


This may very fully evince the unreaſon- 
adleneſs of che country parſon's plea: 


But, for a ſhorter deciſion of the queſtion, 


« th \ 
\ ; 0 a. 


A 
% 
* * 
41d Oro D ſhaken, - 
P . * 3 an ; < = " on - —_ OO 


_ + von bought your lands. and tepe- 
« ments with theſe incuwhrances upon them, 
at ne : 
© them | 


ub 


| The right of a free ſubje&, to enjoy the 
| nn of N labour; 


- The n of an Engliſhman, to enjoy. his 
own. poſſeſſions: free and cleav of all unrea- 
* incumbrances 4 . 


| And, my title 10, the incumbered REF | 
my eſtate is fo far good, as any other man's 
title to it is bad. | 


If I buy an eſtate with a rent-charge, an 
. or a nurigage upon it, and theſe in- 
cumbrances ſhall be conſidered in the purchale. 
yet, if afterwards it appears that the perſons 
claiming this rent. charge, this annuity, or this 


mortgage, never had any juſt right therein: 


Am I bound to make their bad title good 
in law or conſcience, becauſe I bought the 


eſtate cheaper, on ſuppoſition that they had 
lawful incumbrances upon it ? 
* 8 | FA 


* - 
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In the poſſeſſion of land I am in the con- 
dition of the prime occupant ; I am not bound 
to ſtew my title to any man; I am not bound 
to ſhew that I bought it, or inherit it. It is 
ſufficient that I poſſeſs it, unleſs he can ſhew a 
prior or better right to it. 


And, whether I bought my freeho/d cheaper 
or dearer, I am by law and conſcience egtitled 
to hold it as free and clear, as if I had held eit 
from the creation. of the World. .* 
This doctrine of cabllog an eftate in perpe- 
tuity through any impoſition upon land, which 
by. length of time makes the value. of it leſi in 
fubſequent alienations, and, by pretended equi- 
ky the my in it m to all new purchaſers; 


| wy 'of Str conſequence to the whole 
LANDED'INTER ES T of this kiogdom. 


It eſtabliſhes a right /omerobere.in a P ER- 
PETUAL LAN-D-T AX; becauſe within 
forty or fifty years time, ſince the land hath 
| borne this charge, the value of land hath di- 
miniſhed in proportion; and two thirds of the 
lands of England, having within that time by 
purchaſe or exchange paſſed into the hands of 


new owners, (as- may probably be the caſe of 
. all: 


9 

and Ox THODOXY ſhaken. 18 
#l' our lands before this tax can be releaſed)! 
therefore the land owner, who bought his land 
ſubject to the uſual land- tax, ſhall in equity - 
and conſcience be for ever liable to pay two, 
three, or four ſhillings in the pound, by reaſon, 
of his having bought the Wi 


And; the country . mall aſk him thoſe 
ſubtle queſtions, Is he a land owner? Let 
ghim be afked, upon his conſcience, whether 
© he paid any conſideration to the vender of 
the land beyond the uſual price, and upon. 
© ſuppoſition that no land- tax would be due 
© from his land à Is he a farmer?» Let him be- 
© alked, vopoũ his · conſcience, whether he pays 
more rent than uſed to be given for the 
* farm, and in conſideration of his paying no · 
land- tax? If he cannot fay that he either 
© bought, or hired, the land -tax (and he can 
© ſay neither} what! title hath he to it? and 
© therefore, there n be another owner Abo: 


© hath ajx# title to it,” 7 


From rules of e and rights of ate, 
ſuch as this country parſon would eſtabliſh, it 
muſt follow, that no uſurpation on the lands 
of a kingdom could ever be reſumed, con- 
ſiſtently with conſcience ; that the foundations 
of eccleſiaſtics, in the church of Rome itſelf, 


__ not to be taken away, becauſe the prieſts- 
have: 
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have the legal eſtate veſted in them; that the 

impoſitions of arbitrary power become matter 
= of right, in perſons who can work the ancient 
| land' owners out of their inheritances; and, 
that, if SHIP'MONEY bad been exacted 
for a length of time, till the value of all our 
lands had ſunk under the exaction, new pur- 
cha/ers world have had no right to bave been 
caled of the, burden, becauſe they would have 
bought the land charged with it, and 1 
by realag * it. 


1 
| a Be ach: . ae unayoid- 
able from ibis part of the cauntry pn 
 thatyetc:he 10 ihbw himſelf nb proper figure, 
ſpeaking in this manner againſt the right of the 
«people of England to enjoy. their own lands, 
an-IMPEACHING PARLIAMENT: 
might probably charge him as an enemy to pro- 
ptriy i a betrayer. of the; rights. ant liberties of 
the people y/ advancing falſe defirines of dange-- 
rous conſequence to the con/{itution. of the kingdoms 
and which tend to ſubvert the proteſtant religion, 
to. obftrudt all reformation in the chriſtian church, 
ta recayve' popery. aud popiſh foundations, and t» 
. fubjel the cammons. of this realm. to the yahe of 
2 ute power. 


| Loving bim to. the urn of ſuch na- 


' and Ox TR DO Y ſhaken, its 
totally deny him, or any perſon living. to pof- 
ſeſs any eſtate in the land, by reaſon of its hav- 
ing been lowered in value, through an unjuſt 
impoſition ; I conceive his claim of tythe ta have 
no other foundation, in law or conſcience, than 
Peter-Pence had before it was aboliſhed by a& of 
parliament ; I conceive them both to have been. 
vſurpations of the fame nature, which grew 
and obtained in the times of darkneſs and de- 
rotion through the craft of a mercenary clergy, 
and the ſuperſtition of a blind deluded laity; 
I likewiſe apprehend, that as the wiſdom of 


parliament utterly abglifked 4% ane, becanſe it. 
impoveriſhed ihe kingdom, ſp the repreſentas 
tiveswof the people have not only a right, but 
are bound i in duty to moderate the ether, whens 
ever it ſhalFbe exorbitant in its amount, ar Fo 
* in its en oy £ 


" Becauſe the eſtate of the c nds 


is ſo much inſiſted on as their Not in con- 


ſcience, it may be fit to enquire on what con- 
ſideration they bad their original grants. The 
configmation of king STEPHEN is an evi= 
_ denee of this kind, the preamble to which is 

as follows, via. i 


Betaule Brough the tt of divine 
mercy. we know. it to be fo ordered, and by the 
ckurch 's publiſhing it far and near, every dad 


*, 


8 
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hath heard, that by the diftribution F alms per 
fons may be abſolved from the bonds of fin, and 
acquire the rewards of heaveny joys : J Ste- 


phen, by the grace of God king of England; 


being willing to have a part with them, tho by 
an bappy kind of trading exchange heavenly things 


for earthly ; and ſmitten with the ' love of God, 


and for the ſaluation of my own ſoul, and the 
fouls of my father and mother, and all my fore- 
fathers and ancęſtors (confirm tythes and other 
beef to the NI. rg * b 


> 


After "oy 2 wal, Cannot 
"hide the leaſt 8 that 7 given G5 r fuch 
conſiderations, are of al” hers the moſt proper 
@ for the diſpoſition of parliment. But with re- 
® ference» to the country: parſon's charge againſt 
the Quaker; that“ bis conſcience, which will 
« not allow him to pay the, is à conſcience 
« « which will n not permit his rb to take 


| ©-Quoniam divita miſericordia 8 cog- 
novimus eſſe diſpoſitum, & longe lateque prædi- 
cante eccleſia, ſonat omnium auribus divulgatum, 
quod Eszwdsr nase. la g Gene poſſunt abſol - 
vi vincula peccatorum, & acquiri ccleſtium prœ- 
mia gaudiorum; ego Stephanus Dei gratia Anglo- 
rum rex partem habere wolens cum illis, qui fœlici 
cammerco cœleſtia pro terrenis commutant, Dei 
amore compunctus, & pro ſalute animæ meæ, et patris 
mei matrifque meer, & omnium l meorum, 


et ec. 
* and. 


- 
* 0 
- 


. 


and. — ſhaken. us 


«« and enjoy his own property. It ſeemeth rea- 
ſonable to hear the Quaker ſpeak for himſelf; 
and the ſtrongeſt writer on this ſubject amongſt 
the Quakers, being Anthony Pearſon, formerly 
a juſtice of peace in Yeftmorland, let us hear 
what he ſays in his great caſe of tythes, on the 
queſtion that tythe ought fo be ** as a rent 
Py 125 the _ 


2 


Unto which, /ays he, 1 4 


« That though it were true, and could 
t be proved, that my anceſtors gave tythes, 
and that for ever, yet am I not thereby boynd 
© togpay them, or ſtand any way chargeable 
with them. It is true, when they were owners 
of land, they might themſelves yield and ſet 
forth what part of their increaſe they pleaſed, 
© or might have given the tenth, or any other 
© part” of their land as they would, or they 
© might have charged upon the land what rent 
© they liked; but they could not charge their 
© poſterity with that which was no ways theirs, 
nor which, in any true ſenſe, conſtruction, 
© or underſtanding, they could be ſaid to have 
© any property in, and which is not paid by 
© reaſon of that which is derived from them. 
© For, tythe is neither paid of land, nor by the 


© reaſon of the land, but is paid by the reaſon 


of the increaſe or renewing; and therefore the 
« dotriges 
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doctrines of the old fathers, and. the popiſh 
< laws for tythes, do às well require the pay- 
* ment of the tenth part of men's profit or 
gain, whether by trade, commerce, or mer- 
© chandire, as of the fruits of the earth. Yea, 
« the tenth part alſo of wages, and perſonal in- 
— creaſe, though not raiſed immediately by 
© land: and ſurely no man will ſay that he pays 
© tythe of theſe becauſe his anceſtors charged 
„ him with them; nor will any man allow, that 
© another perſon, by any gift of his anceſtor, 
can have another diſtin property in the 
© tenth part of the fruits of his labour; and the 
7 caſe is the ſame as to all tytbes, whether pre- 
© dial, perſonal, or mixed. If I fit ftill and 
 plovgh not, no corn will grow; if I fit Qlill 
and work not, no profit will rite; ; ſo that it 
is my labour, my diligence and induſtry | that 
tile the tythe, and in my power it is to 
make it leſs or more; ; and ſometime, yea of- 
ten ĩt falls out, that the tythe of corn is thrice 
more worth than the yearly value of the land 
on which it grows; and herein tythe of corn 
© is far more hard and unequal than perſonal 
< tythes; for the one pays but a tenth, all 
© charges deducted; the other Hays the tenth 
e 4 * and all,” 


K K * * 


4 Mine anceſtor could not charge me with 
« that which doth. not accrue by reaſon of 
27775; a © that 
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_ © thavwhich I have from him ; for am I bbund 
© bechtiſe mihe uhceftsr left me laid, to pay 
© tythe, which is not paid by feaſon of the land, 
<4 bot of the increaſe, unto which 1 atm no more 
* tied by law, than he 18 who hath thcteuſel 
« withott land. If I Have land and no iucreaſe, 
I pay 80 tythes. If I have inereaſe, though 
© no laad, I ought by law to pay tythes If 1 
e huſband my land fo that the inereaſe is not 
< to be ſevered, no tythe can be recovered of 
© the; and therefore if I paſture my lad, ob 
©* tythe ſhall be paid for the'grafs which is enten 
© uhſevered, but only a rat tyrbs for that which 
dot depifture on it; which makes it plain 
<4 that tythe is not paid by the reuſon of the 
fand, but of the flock; and, in that alfo ft 
© Hes in my power to make the tythe witch, - 
© little, or nothing; if I plotiph; and fow 
corn, the trench part of the ifficrenſs is ge- 
4 gerally more worth than the lafid on which 
© it grows, which comes not by the laud hat 
© Jeſcerids from the anceſtor, but becauſe of 
© the increaſe won with the great charge, in- 
duſtry, and labour of the baſbandman, If 
„ paſture my ground with: ſheep that yield 
©a fleece, the tythe will be conſiderable, 
though not ſo much as by coru. If T paſtare 
© with cows or breeding-cattle, a much leſs 
© tyrhe is paid: and if I eat up the paſfure by 
* — or barren cattle; & ſcull and incon- 


6 GO 


q ſiderable rate is only required; though in 
© few places of the nation would that have been 
*. recovered in the times when pepiſb laws were 
0 at greateſt height. But if. J plant wood, 
and let it ſtand for timber; or, if I. ſtore 
my land with: beaſts, which be fer naturd, 
4. whercia there is no perſonal property, no 


* tythes ſhall be paid; or, if I will let my 
© land lie waſte, (which may be ſuppoſed, be- 


*. cauſe it may be done) or will eat my mea- 
do or corn ſtanding, no tythe cad he requir. 
ed. All theſe inſtances manifeſt chat tythe 


4 eſtate, and not to the land; and is paid by 
the reaſon of the ſtock, and not of the land. 


* And fo no anceſtor could lay and perpetuate” 


e ſuch a charge as tythe upon it, nor could he 
bind his ſucceſſor to pay it. If by my an- 
s ceſtor I am bound to pay tythe ratione tenu- 
* re, or in conſideration of the land which 
he leaves me, to what value muſt it be of ? 
+ I may yearly pay more tythe than the land 
© he leaves me is worth: if I keep it in 
< tillage, and if I paſture, it I need not pay the 
« twentieth- part. Have I not herein (with- 
out fraud, to my anceſtor) power to pay 
him much or little? How then is tythe 
ke a rent certain (which is by ſome ob- 
« jedted ?) If tythes were paid by reaſon of 
neee 
© the 


\ 


s fill hath relation to the Rock and perſonal 


en Orrropexy Buben, 1091, 


the tenth part of the graſs renewing upon 
all paſture 


grounds ſhould be paid ; for the 
and till brings that with it; and, it is 
"+ eaſily dividable by rent, or let by month. 
© If another hath as good right to the tenth 
part of the increaſe, as the owner hath to 
the nine why cannot he take it with- 
out the owner's ſetting it ont, or recover 
"it by action of debt or treſpaſs? But it 
js clear there is no title till it be ſet forth; 
© and then, if the owner of the land carry 
©jt away, an action of treſpaſs lies, becauſe 
© he had ſet it out, and given it to another, 
and ſo altered his property, as one man 
zj doth by marking his cattle for another man; 
© and therefore it is, that the law which com. 
© mands tythes, doth not give power to any 
© one to take the tythe, becauſe he had no 
title, but enjoins the owner to ſet it forth; 
and in ſo doing to make it another's by 
* his own conſent," If any man claims tythes 
© by my anceſtor's gift, may I not aſk him, 
to whom, or for what my anceſtar gave 
them? And, it is plain beyond denial, that 
all thoſe gifts of land or tythe in England 
* (figce Auſtin the monk planted the popifh 
« faith, and preached up the new payment 
© of tythes) were given to popiſb prieſts, for 
* ſaying prayers for the ſouls of the givers 
*and their deceaſed anceſtors, as old conſe- 

VOL. IL K * Crations 
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«© crations do witneſs : and therefore in reaſon, 
if the conſideration and ſervice be ceaſed, 
* ſo onght alſo the wages; for no man in 
law or equity ought to claim wages, when he 
will not do the work for which it was given; 


and ſeeing theſe popiſh prieſts and prayers 
- are laid aſide, the gift (if any ſuch were, 


and could be binding) -ought to return to 
© the donor; and may got, without his conſent, 


eee 


But ſome object (as the country reſo hath 
< « dane i in his pla). that 


| © When 5 derbe ade land, i * 
1 fold cheaper {becauſe it was ſuppoſed it 
oaght to pay 4ythe,) than 1 or my anceſtor could 
have bang bt ſuch land as was known ts be tythe- 
free; and therefore, having a cheaper bargain, 
Jam bound in equity to pay tythe, 


o 


1qT anſwer, 


© That, I have already proved all land is 
* tythe free; and that the charge of tythe is 
upon the ſtock and perſonal eſtate, and not 
* upon the land. And, the ſtrength of this 
* objeAion lies in comparing thoſe who pay 
< tythes, with thoſe who are free Thoſe who 


buy lands 31e fres are * of this 1 2 
| Aon, 
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* ſion, and are in no hazard: and, though all 
«. others ought to be ſo, yet it being a que- 
« ſtion,' whether they can eaſe themſelves of 
the burthen, they buy under à hazard, and 
are lubject to ſuch a charge. But if they 
© caſt off the yoke, they get but what 7s their 
* own; and ſeeing we have denied the fepe's 
-< authofity and ſupremacy, we may, ſo ſoon as 
we can, wholly caſt off the burden which he 
laid on us: and thus, he that buys lands 
in the years of trouble and heavy taxes 
may, perhaps, buy much chraper than when 
* none or little is paid: ſhall he therefore be 
required to pay taxes when others ate diſ- 
« charged ?- Or, ſhall he that bought cheap 
« pennyworths on the borders between Eng- 
© land and Scotland, when thoſe parts were in- 
« felted with moſe-troopers, always pay tribute 
* to thieves and robbers? We bought land 
when the pope's yoke was upon eur necks; 
and if we caſt it from us, we may by as 
good reaſon be eaſed of our tythes, as they 
of their taxes. But if I bought it cheaper, 
What is that to the ſtate or the prieſt ?* - 


This is the Quaker's defence againſt the 
charge of ſetting up a tit.e en the pleu of con- 
ſeicnce to another nan's eftate; wherein he 
proves, that his tenth, which the parſon claims 
io the produce of land, is neither bis right 

— 
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by any condition annexed to the inheritance 
nor by any conſideration allowed in the pur- 
chaſe; that neither the donor of the land 
gave, or could give it; and that neither con- 


ſcience nor equity can require the Quaker to 
pay it. - | 


The queſtion will then depend upon the 
judgment of the legiſtative power; and we are 
till in the proper method of debating, what 
meaſures the legiſlative ought to preſcribe, be- 


tween the parſon and the * the * 


tythes. 


1 — . are told upon this footing of the judg- 
ment of the legiſlative power, and with ſome 


air of triumph, that perſons withholding tythes 


not regording their duties to God and the king, 
32 Hen. VIII. and acting of an «godly perverſe 
will and mind: to which the parſon might 
have added, moved and ſeduced by the infligation 
of the devil: it would have made the 
ſame impreſſion on the c:mmons of Great Bri- 
tain, before whom he is pleading; and, it 
would have been as full an anſwer to the charge 
upon the clergy of oppreſſion, avarice and in- 
Juflice in their ſuits for tythe. | 


The 
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1 Mui werde e 5 ae 


God and the fing, prove nothing but that the 


prieſts, who had power to obtain a penal ſtatute, 


had leave to call people names in the preamble- 
to it, But 


If it be urged as the ſenſe of thoſe times 
concerning non-payment of tythg, will the par- 
ſom allow me to cite other ſtatutes, made about 
the ſame time, as the ſenſe of the law- makers. 
w_—_ other eccleſiaſtical pretentions ? 


2 fear, the ſenſe of parliament hath very: 
little. weight with the clergy, when it is not on: 
the ſide of their ambition; and therefore I may 
not perhaps hold it concluſive, when, influenced 


by their ungodly management, it lets them looſe- 


to defame and damn their enemies, as enemies ta 
* and the king, 


The ſtatute of the firſt year of Edward VI. 
RA 2 ; 


Declares, 


That elections of archbiſhops and biſhops, 
© by deans and chapters, are zs well to the 
© long delay, as to the great coſts and charges 
*of ſuch perſons whom the king gives any 
K 3 6 arch» 


* * - COS - - 
Ld wa r 


13 
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* archbiſhoprick or biſhoprick unto, and that 
the faid elections be in very dead no elec- 
tient, but only by a writ of CON GE 
*D*'ELIRE have co/ours,, ſhadews, or pre- 
© tences of elefliens, ſerving nevertheleſs to 13 
pur peſe, and ſeeming alſo derogatory to the. 
_ © king's prerogative royal.“ 

© This act of parliament, though not held 
at preſent to be in force, doth certainly ſhew 
the ſenſe of our anceſtors on the ſubject of eleR- 
ing biſhops, 


Win the clergy allow us to ſpeak of their 
pretinded elections of biſhops in the terms of 
this act of parliament? No — it is againſt 
divine right. If then they will not allow the 
inſlitut on F biſhops to be tied down, to the 
preface of a law made in Edward VI's time, 
will they tie every man down, in the equity of 
rythes, to the preface of a law made in Henry 
VIII's time ? 


I truſt in the right of an Erg i ſubject, 
that we ſhall not be reſtrained, from a larger 
conſideration of ſo important an, affair, and 
that neither our duty to God or the king 
Mall be queſtioned, for vo better reaſon than 
our difference of ſentiments in the affair of 
11thes. ; 


ad On robo flakes, yy 


#*- - 


1— an aft of narliament: as muck" 
as any man living. It is the act of that power 
which we are all bound to truſt and obey. 
But I am not fo far concluded by an act ob 
parliament, that I ought either to believe im- 
Alicitly whatever it declares, or not to ſollicit 
the repeaFof what ĩt may ena 2 


Aud, I cannot but obſerve, 


1. That when Henry VIII. vnravelling his 
ewn reformation, went retrograde into the 
worſt meaſures of popery, he paſt the a? of 
the fix articles in his 31ſt year, wherein he 
eſtabliſhed curiculur fe N and 7. 5 fans 
tiation, And 


2. That in the next year he paſt the act for 

the payment of trthes, wherein is the famous 
expreſſion of perſons not regarding their duties 
to God and the king. 


If therefore tythes, tranſulſtantiation, and 
auricular confeſſion, are of the ſame growth and 
family, we ſhall find that the ſame reaſoning 
from acts of parliament, which makes the p 
ment of tythes a DUTY to God and ihe king. 

by the ſtatute of 32 Hen. VIII. would as "ag 
cibly prove tranſubſtantiation and auricular con 


K 4 Ii. 
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| feſſron to be articles of faith fit for a chriſtian 


to believe in, becauſe they are ſo declared, 
by the ſtatute of 31 Hen. VII L. which impoſed 
thoſe ix l ludy articles famous in the ſtory of 
Sb times. And, | 


a To fo that the act of the /ix — is 


repealed, but that the 7ythe. a is ſtill in 


force, would make the matter infinitely ridi - 
eulous; for 


This would ſuppoſe that our duty to God, or 
our faith in Chriſt, depends altogether on the 
exiſtences and duratioa of ads of parliament ; 
So that it may be a duty to Gad, or not a duty 


to God; an orthodox creed, or not an orthod:x 
creed, as different parliaments happen to be of 


different oplalone. 


| If the —_ parſon is Aifpleaſcd, that fuch 
abſurdities ſhould be laid at his door, he 
ſhould be leſs forward to preſs the ſenſe of our 
anceſtors, and authorities out of the ſtatute 


books, in proof of ſuch points as duties 10 God, 


wherein every man may take the bible and his 
own conſcience to be ſafer guides than any act 
of parliament. 


If he is diſpleaſed, that the ſenſe of our 


anceſtors, and authorities ont of the ſtatute 
books 


* 


books ſhould be urged in ſupport of the rights 
of the laity againſt the uſurpations of the 


clergy, I muſt tell him, that to protect the 


people from injuſtice, is the proper and eſſen 
tial care of parliament, hut that to define 
duties to God, is beyond the bounds of human: 
authority; and though parliaments may ſpe- 
cify what doctrines clergymen ſhalt teach, yet 
they cannot require any man to believe them, 
becauſe though the parſon is the ſervant of the- 
legiſlative power, yet every man is mater of his- 
nun conſcience. | 


3 


Our duty to God, as to the payment of 
tythes, is therefore in every reſpect as queſtions. 


thoſe laws had never been enacted: And, 


; The payment- of tythes, as a duty te Gad, 
being denied by the quakers, and by almoſt all 
other men; 


The common good can be the only juſtifable 
reaſon for impoſing it as a commod charge. 


Thus, we are once more in the cafe, where- 
we ought to be, of debating the merits of this 
bill vpow-the principles of public juſtice. 


able, and as conſcientiouſly. to be denied, as if: 
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The b called Duakers who are moſt. 
apprelſed by ſuits for tythe, apply for the bet- 
ter regulation of ſuch ſuits, that they, may be. 
8 * oppreſſed by them. 


As 2 people profeſli ing the religion of Chr il, 
they cannot pay tythes or wages to the clergy, 


decauſe they believe in their conſciences that 
Gbr aboliſhed. tythes, and forbid the pay- 
ment of wages to the prieſthood, 


If "I are in an error, it is the error of 
their conſciences, and they ought not to. be 
. oo it. he" We 


As — 3 4 | Jovifot- coatievce 
to the government under which they live, they 
yield according to the Goſpel of Chriſt, ſub- 
| miſſion to the civil "magiſtrate, and what he 
takes from them, for the maintenance of tho 
clergy, they patiently acquieſce in; 


They make no reſiſtance to the officer who 
diſtraias their goods for tythe. And, 


Can any thing be more reaſonable, than to 
appoint an officer, who ſhall at their charge ſet 
out the. tythe, when it is due in kind, or levy 
* when it ought to be paid in . Or, 
7 > Can 


« l i A 
- > 
7 
; s w > 3 - , 
Fry . * - 
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Gan any thing be more unreaſonable, than A 
to authorize the. parſon to ſue the Quaker, 


not only for the tythe, but for three times the 

value, becauſe: he hath not get it out, When he 
is diſabled by his conſcience, and when any- 
other man may be appointed by law ta. /et-: 
it out for him A 


, 


We are told by the country farſon, that- 


every wiſe clergyman, for his own ſake, and. 


every. god clergyman, for. his neighbour's 
ſake, will take the eaſy and cheap, method 


which is left to his . by! former aCts Mk par- 


lament; and, 
„ | ha DDS 


85 Therefore; it is ififerred, the legilaature = 
ought not to>tie the clergy down, to this za/y - 


and cheap, method, becauſe the wiſeſt and. beſt 
of, themalready uſe it for their own. lake, and 
their neighbours. But, 


If the ie and bet uſe it of choice, this- 


will be an argument, that the unreaſonable and 
usjufi ſhould be reftrained tot. Fon, 


Are the ſubſects of Erpgland to have no 


better ſecurity againſt opprefion, than the wil - 
dom and ggodneſs of the clergy ? Or, 


K. 6 Qught: 


% 
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; Ovght the clergy to be truſted with a power, 
which, according to the par/on's confeſſion, 
neither a wiſe clergyman nor a good clergyman 
ean uſe, without miſchief either to himſelf or 


Where the betver of oppreſſion is, acts of 
oppreſſion will undoubtedly be. No church, 
no ſtate, no body of men eyer had this power 
but they ufed it. And. 


Whoevyer gives an authority to opprels, is 
: Houmbor of oppretiion, | 


This truth, which is written in characters 
of blood in all the hiſtories of mankind, is rea- 
ſon and evidence to juſtify a bill which reſtrains 
an oppreflive power in the church : 


A 5 ſo convincing, an evidence ſo 
clear, as makes it irifling with the juſtice of par- 
liament, when the cletgy demand proof that 


- they do oppreſs, whilſt every man who bath. 
Offs muſt ſee that _ _ oppreſs. 


If they may many & thaw wil): but, 


If they may not none of them can commit 
oppreſſion. And, 


It 


aun Ort nopoxy hater. 265. 


Tf they have not oppreſſed” by that power 
whereby they may oppreſs; yet, it is incumbent 
on the juſtice of an houſe of commons to reſtraln 
ſuch oppreſſive power. Becaule, 


It is more the duty of patliament to pre- 
vent grievances than it is to redreſs them; 
it is more com paſſionate to ſave men from. 
injuſtice than to relieve them under it; it is 
an happier effect of law to preſerve property 
than to- repair it; it is a noblet act of juſtice- 
to reſtrain a crime than to puniſh it; and it is 
a more perfect conſtitution of government, 
under which oppreſſion is not practicable, 
than that under which it is practiſed, and may 
b puniſned. 


By a paper which I have ſeen, in the 
hands of Gentlemen (ſince this bill hath been 
depending) entitled An account of proſecutions 
of the people called Quakers in the ſeveral 
courts, ſince the ſeventh and eighth of king 
William the third, Anno 1696, when. the 
Affirmation · Act was obtained, which gave 


juſtices of the peace power to judge of tythe. 
demanded under the value of ten pounds; 


It appeats that there have been, 
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Priſon. Diedi in Prifen.. 


| J. 10. 4 
- nm the exchequer 787 185 | 
In the eccleſia- 1 
ſtical courts 19 1 
Ia the common- 1992 
_— LE 59 ; 16] 0 


. , * od 
. 


=p 1 4 134 364 . 


, The Quakers add; that they are very 
imperfect. as to the whole number of ſuits 
« 8 becauſe ſeveral ties ſuch ſuits were 
© made an end of in _the country, and no ac- 
count given of them to, theit meeting of /uffer- 
* 7ngs; and many times, when friends were 
* diſcharged from impriſonments Ly a#s for re- 
* lief_ of inſolvent debtors, - there were no ac- 
© count given,; and, the like deficiency often 
happened, when. their relations paid to re- 
_ ©. leaſe them out of goal. 


They alledge, That the demands for 
4 tythe have been. innumerable, within forty 
«.years paſt; but that the nature of. the 

« proſecutions, and ſums levied by them may 
+ be judged of, they have collected forty-four 
6. caſes, where the demands amount to 188 /..35. 


* and the ſums levied ta 2252 l. 6. 10 d. 
| | Ons 


and OA Tov ſhaken, 5 


« One Iſaac” 'Hurfil was proſecuted: three 
i ſeveral times for three Teverat ſums amount-. 
eing. to 19 1. foggmhich he had taken from. bim 
We = es 


c There was one friend a priſoner ten ears 
« for: forty ſhillings, 


- © Another, a Priſoner four years op ne 
* 


Too. were priſoners five years. Pa Twenty 
Wong | 3 


c One was k a priſoner. » nine years for {mall 
vote. 7 5 — N 


| One was a 83 years — fur — 5 
ten. ſbillings. 


They find an account of fifteen perſons pro- 
© ſecuted for above ten. pounds each; 


© The. demands on the whole fifteen being 
*. 3134. 95. &d. there was taken from them far 
that demand 1068 J. 7 5. 4 d. 2 4. 


© They further ſpecify the names of the fol- 
9 with the ythe demanded” under 
1 


don account thereof, viz. 


Ri 22h 2 I * __ 


—— 8 oo 


Nobert Holliday — © 11 


2 00 
n= $ 


Jeſiab Williams 
Jobn Taylor 


abend More 56 15 


1 oo 
33 10 


Jeremiah Ellis 
Gtorge Bewley 


Sim. Tullyand 7 Warner 3 2 


William Pearſon E O 13 
Jonathan Peaſely —— #7 © 
Daniel Williams ——o0 1 
T homas O I2 


Abraham Butterfield — 8 © 


Richard Alen 1 I 5 
Thomas Fenkins —— 1 5 


eee i . 


Francis Charman—— 7 16 


0 


and levied 
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©the value of ten prunds, and the ſum levied on 


7 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
11 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 1484 6 11 


66 I 


Tunis is a ſpecification of. ſuits, which the 


country parſon and his colleagues complain of, 
as 


and ORTHODOXY ſbaten- 20g 


as omitted in the caſe of the Duakers, I am 
told, that the regiſters, of their meeting of {uf 
ferings have recorded the caſes at large; and 


that they will inform any gentleman of the par- 


ticulars of their hardſhips; which I mention, 
becauſe, having no acquaintance amongſt them, 


I am. without fuller information myſelf, nor 


have I applied, where, I believe, I could not bo 


refuſed ; becauſe, if I knew the exaQteſt ſtate of 


every caſe, it could not be diſcourſed of within 
the extent of theſe papers. 


- Hs +.” af don foecifiedy ths 


jriſeners, the di/ireſſes, and the immenſe difa 


in ſuits for tythe, muſt raiſe. abhorrence- in 


any. compaſſionate mind. The ſingle article 


of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS taken 
for eighteen pence would be juſt provocation, 
for aboliſhing all the tythes of the clergy, 
if their ſuits could not be carried on in more 
humane methods. Such an inſtance of op- 


preſſion in any civil concern would raiſe un 
iafurretion: and, that men endure it from 


their ſpiritual guides, ſhews the univerſal paſ+ 
fon for an intereſt in another world ; though, 
the utmoſt force of imagination cannot paint 
an HELL more terrible to our fears, than 
what the cruelty of the clergy * ſets before 


dur eyes. 


Ia. 


parity between the demand and ſum exadted 
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10 e and key three ſuits they 
made two Hundred and nioty two priſoners; 
in fifteen fuits where the claims amonnted to 
313]. they exacted 10687. which was at 
the rate of owe hundred pounds for leſs khan 
Dirty pounds; in forty-four ſuits where the 
claims amounted to 188 /. they exacted 22521: 
which was at the rate of one hundred pounds 
for little more than $7. and, in twenty-two 
ſuits where the claims amounted to 66/. 
they exacted 14847], which was the rate of 
ane hundred pounds for "leſs than ftur pounds 
ten ſhillings. Or if we take theſe eighty-one 
tvuits all together, the fums demanded make 

$671. which compared with 48044. the totał 
fum taken, is in the proportion of «ne hundred 
pounds levied, for 2 ſum of even pounds 


wo OR 


A e ths ini of ie in any 
manner it is monſtrous and enormous. Suits 
attended with /uch cet are a ſcandal on the 
jaſtice of the kingdom, not to mention the 
profeſſion of the goſpel. And therefore this 
Bill, which is deſigned to ſhorten ſuits and 
lit coſts, will vindicate the laws as much. as it 
will eaſe the people. | 


— 
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I perfectly agree with the country parſon in 
this ple That to ſecure property is one 
main end of government, and that therefore 
© all opinions, all practices inconſiſtent with the 
© preſervation of property, are alſo n 

0 with pon and ſociety.” 


N man can be more 3 of property 
than T have ever been, and always ſball be. But 
I think, that the laity have a property in their 


8 as well as the clergy in tythe ; 


That nine Reeds in ten are a more bbs | 
property than a ſingle tenth can pretend to be 3 


That the property of a /enth ought not to 
devour the property of all the other nine; 


And, that it is deſtructive of all property to 
levy four theuſand eight hundred and four pounds 
on the laity, where the ſum of 567/. is the 
whole demand of the clergy. | 


The country parſon hath a conceit, that this 
bill is the only inſtance of an application to. 
any government in the known world, to coun- 
tenance an opinion deſttuctive jo the property 
of any of the ſubjects. 
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But furely, if it be His conception, be is 
ws r e * 


That * held. in dads or that the 


Sognation. of property in dead hands, is con- 
trary to the good of the kingdom, hath been 
the opinion of our parliaments, and the principle 
ef our ' laws, ever ſince the foundation of this 
government; however deſtructive it muſt be to 
what oburebmen call their ropertys. 


Bae brides; that ks Quakers hol the main- 


| penance of the clergy to be antichriſtian and 
— aft; for, | F 


6 That sy ſect ſhould account it 1 fafficient 


charge upon them to maintain their own teachers, 
221 ous Ns : 


"Ant that the Quakers, who pay nothing 
1 all to their own teachers, ſhould be oblig- 
ed to maintain the teachers of any other ſect, 


is to them not only an hardſhip, but an abo- 
mination. | 


Now this which tends to take away the 
maintenance of the prieſthood, may to a parſon 
feem very naturally deſtructire of what he calls 


his property.. But, 
| Becauſe 


0nd. Ox-rrwDoxY' bj.. a rg 


Becauſe the Quaker withholds the. tenth 
which the law gives the parſon a title to, ſhall 
he take the other nine which the law can give 
him no title to? And, by reaſon of a claim of 
567 J. conſume four thouſand eight  bundred 
and four poumds of the Quaker's ſubſtance? 
And, more prodigious | n. take 22 
pounds for zighteen pence ? 


I en the clergy no maintenance ah 
the law gives, or can give them; but, the 
maintenance of the prieſthood ought not 10 
devour the ſubſtance of the whole people, 
like the ears of corn in PH AR AO H's 
DREAM, that ſprung up withered, thin, 
and bla/ied withthe eaſt wind; and devoured the 
ears that were fall and good. 


I have not contended either for taking 
away, or for making leſs, that maintenapce 
which the law allows them. But. I have 
always been of opinion, that to. aſk it from the 
good-will of ſociety, and to take it without 
cruelty or oppreſſion, will more firmly eſtabliſh 
their revenues than the moſt arrogant claims of 
divine-right, or the moſt rigorous meaſures of 
eccleſiaſtical tyranny, | 


I firmly believe, that to ſeek for no more 
than their due, would be the ſureſt means of al- 
ways receiving their due 


I have 


* 
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8 Il have ever obſerved; that the more they 
talk of their privileges, gy leſs other peopł 
aan LL 


And, whatever w_ I may ſtand in with 
the reverend” order, I believe, I am a better 
friend to their intereſts than many of them - 
ſelves can pretend to be; for they would main- 
tain that exorbitant uſurpation of power, which 
they cannot make uſe of without making them 
"felves moſt odions; whereas, I would di/abl: 
them from burting their calling, or the cauſe of 


ns by er or by he,” 


i I am of epiaion, that if the chaids (hall on 
every cccaſion. oppoſe itſelf to the loud cn 
plaint of the land, and perſiſt in theſe obſtinate 
claims of powers, too heavy to be borae, the 
clergy will make the cauſe of the church ſuch 
a load upon its friends, that the torrent of 
public reſentment will be ſtronger than any 
| miniſter can ſtem; the paſſions of mankind un- 
| reaſonably provoked, will not b®eafily appeaſcd, 
_ and+ though a ſmall ſacrifice might have con- 
tented every one in the beginning, yet when 
popular rage is too far incenſed, a great one 
will not "RW in the end. 


Nothing 


Fu 4nd OxTrnopoxy ſhaken. g | 


- Nothing ſo much calms. and ſweetens man- 
kiod, as the .fragk redreſs of a crying grie- 
vance. Any ſingle bardſhip generouſly taken 
away, diſpoſes the bulk of mankind to endure 
2 thouſand; they are ſubdued. by gentleneſs 
and mercy, but grow. refit and. 488 W 
under oppreſſion, 2 + (P15 


_ bot all ſocieties: and ſtates, it is ſeen 8 

che par iſb pri to the prince and ruler of the 
country, that he who aſks with the greateſt 
moderation, is oo n the greateſt libe- 
_ Witm 2 X 260i}? 


ih am therefore moſt Gl chat the 
Pairs is an enemy to the intereſt of his order, 
by obſtinately 6ppoſing that eaſe which the peo- 
ple aggrieved 'by omg are — to [__ by 
this bill. 0 


„He ſays, indeed, that paſſing this bill in 
compliance Þ© the obſtinate Quakers, will 
© make them be eſteemed as confeſſors, who by 
© their ſteadineſs have made the law give way, 
© and exalted their miſguided conſciences above 
« the property of their fellow - ſubjects.. But, 


May it not be faid with greater truth? 
| That 


- — ——  — —  _—— —  — — — — —_——  —  —  _ — —_ 
* * 
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That rejecting this bill, in compliance to 
the obſtinate clergy, will make them be conſi- 
Leue en a a dead weight upon the conflitution; 
-which, by its continual obſtruction, keeps 


common juſtice at a ſtand, and exalts the am- 


-bition of churchmen above the yes of their 
fellow-ſ{ubjets. 


. Is any property in the kingdom ſacred from 


regulation beſides theirs ? 1 


„ 
3 7: FT 


* Pb 


Hat not —* wiſdom of. — provi- 


ded laws, for the Imitation of ſuits, and for 


dhe prevention of frevaous eee! 


"Have s 5 ew Se, 15 regplate the 


courts, and officers.of juſlice, to diſcharge pri- 
Toners for debt, and to reform the gaols ? 


Yet, 


Did avy man oppoſe theſe acts by claims 
efbindiighria the law, and inſolent demands of 


property, as if the law could ſtand in obſtruction 


Mo public juſtice, or property in any one be a 
— the oppreſſion of all 5 | 


To adjuſt the bounds of vw and to 
make the power of every ſubject compatible 
| with 


ou 
* „ & — 


* 1 , b © , 
1 be * 2 _— * 4 * 
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with nde of all the reſt, are the higheſt = 
een, 25 | 


And therefore all EY all prachieer, 
which tend to the exemption of any order of 
men from public enquiry, or public juſtice, 
are uiterly Inconlifient with government: and 
be. | 


If an older e e 
law, which are inconſiſtent with juſtice, ought 
not the law to give way fer the free courſe 


of juſtice ? Or ought the Tegiſlative ow to 
exiſt is vain?” 


75 


Is: OY cons which; An any RE 
having been miſguided to oppreſs; ſhall for 
ever remain without capacity to right the in- 


S N e 


If arguments of this fort had prevaikd with 
our fathers, we ſhould haye continued, as ab- 
ſolate bigots and flares to the church, at this 
hour, as our Haran 7 der in * and | 
Spain, a 


If arguments of this fart prevail for the 
time to come, we ſhall never be allowed to 
repeal or amend any law beneficial to the 
prieſthgod, however grievous to the people, 

V © L. II. f | L ſince 


% : 0 4 
n 2 — ̃ — —-— . EN 
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Gace the prieſts claim a birthright in the 
law, to bound the legiſlative power. But, 


The bill ought to paſs, were it only for 
the ſake of an example, that it is not in 
the. power of a mitred dadtgr, by his. letter: 
miſſve ſticriog up petitions frow every dioceſe, 
to intimidate an houſe of commons in a matter 
'of this high concern to the juſtice of the 
kingdom. c | | Lott N. "= 


If ſuch arts are ſucceſsful. to encreaſe the 
| waſte paper on the clerks table, I hope, a body 
of Engliſh gentlemen will never weigh petitions 
in quantity againſt any bill whatever; eſpecially 
bills for the : reformation-of-the church, againſt 
which, they are certaia of having as many 
remonſtrances as there are deaneries, arch- 
deaconries, chapters, colleges, or-eccleſiaſtical 
precinAs in England, Wales, and the town of 
Berwick upon Tweed. | 


Another reaſon that the bin mould paſs, 
is that it paſs, the clergy are defirous to 
have it made general. 


This ſeems to be the only equitable pro- 
poſition in the country parſon's plea; though 
I have been told, that his brethren wiſely 


«+ to defeat the * by extending the be- 
nefit 
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nefit of it to ALL the people of E 
But, 
. 
I cannot believe, that any man living will 
diſlike a bill, becanſe he and his friends are 
to ſhare the good effects of it, as well as the 
people called Qua lers. 


Nor, will I imagine, that any ſet of men, 
can be ſo ſimple, as to be againſt this act 
for the eaſe of the Quakers, on account of 
its being ſo highly expedient for every one 
elſe, 


Jam exceedingly deſirous that it may be 
made general; and that the Committee of the 
whole houſe may ſecure not only the Quakers, 
but the whole people of England from cle 
allical oppreſſion. Vet, 


/ 


If it ſhould 0 confined to the Quakers ' 
only, (which I am credibly informed that peo- 
ple do not deſire ;) 


It ſhall nevenheleſs have my hearty con- 
currence. 


Becauſe, when a law is obtained of fo 
much good to one part of che ſubjects, it will 
N „ be 
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be more eaſy to procure the like relief for all 
the reſt; and, | 

* | 
An houſe of commons will have this act 
of indulgence to build upon, as the foundation 
of univerſal liberty. For this reaſon, 


We ought to favour the Quakers as the 
Krſt movers in the cauſe of liberty; and notwith- 
ſtanding the unhandſome and unwarrantable 
language which ſome of the clergy beſtow upon 
| this innocent people, 


I will ſay what my experience of them 
can juſtify, (nor was I without a full know- 
ledge of them in the former part of my life ;) 


They deſerve proteQion and indulgence as 
much as any part of his majeſty's ſubjects: 


They are unqueſtionably attached to the 
ſucceſſion in his protęſtant royal family, and 
zealous in promoting the felicity of his reign ; 


They are naturally intereſted in the liberties 
of England, as a people whoſe religion can have 
no other refuge: 


They are univerſally employed in trade 
0 induſtry; they have the ſmalleſt * 
0 


„ 
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of members either unprofitably rich, or mi- 
ſerably poor; and, they are the leaſt to be 
accuſed of luxury, corruption, or LA W- 
SUITS of any ſet of men in the kingdom. 


And, in juſtice to their principles, 


J have ever thought their religion to be 
well deſerving of countenance from a free and 

wiſe government. For, 

It tends to eſtabliſh no hierarchy, to mo- 
nopolize no property, to inveſt no lands in 
uſeleſs or dangerous ſocieties, to form no iate- 
reſt ſeparate from the common good, to detach 
no part of the people from natural induſtry, nor 
to enſlave any other part by bigotry and bliad 
dependence, | 


Tf ſome little ſingularity in their forms. 
may occaſion - witleſs drollery on their per- 
ſons, wiſe men will excuſe them, from the 
good effects even of their moſt rigid inſti- 
tutions, For, 


By this means they preſerve a modeſty of 
apparel amongſt their people, which no ſump- 
tuary laws that have been made in England 
could produce amongſt us; and, a purity of 
manners, which ſhews our reforming ſocieties 
We to 
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to be as neee as they are 3 Or 
wotfſe, -- V | 


9 k ; os 7 ts © ” 
wi] 1011815 ö * — 


fr R are deſcribed, by thoſe that do 


not know them, as „if and ungraceful in 
their deportment, fo far is it from being true, 

re are not apy people in the world of 
mote flowing affability, more ſocial kindneſs, 
and eaſy humanity than many of the Qua. 
kers, who are taxed: with ſtiffneſs of beha- 
vioursby the prieſthood; though there is not 
a day of ſun-ſhine, but the expreſs image of 
all prie/{-craft may be ſeen in St. James's 
Park, cloathed in church-buckram, with that 
dnſelent gremace, and prwerleſs formality, which 
_ would got leſs move the contempt of a Quaker, 
than the indignation of a gentleman. Laſily, 


If the Quakers are traduced, by a defaming 
pat ſon, as not regarding their duties to GOD 
and the KING, becauſe they will not yield 
tythe to the clergy; z 


It ny - for the concluſion of this diſ- 
courſe, be juſtly obſerved in their favour; 
that, 


1. As to their duty to almighty G O D, 
Not 
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Not conteiving the clergy to have any right 
of maintenance from reaſon or revelation, 
this people who do not pay it, are juſtified in 

refuſing it. But, 
| That the clergy, who whenever they ad- 
miniſter the goſpel by deputation, rarely give 
their ſubſtitute a better maintenance, than any 
gentleman gives to a 1 ſervant, 


Should tax the laity, and encumber the 
land, to be maintained in the luxury of lords, 
and the Pa of ſovereign princes; or, 


Should, in the inſtance of every country 
par ſan, think it reaſonable to demand in re - 
compence for the cure of outs, five times, nay 
frequently ten times, as much as any parſon 
alive will pay their curate for diſcharging the 
office in his ſtead; 


Is ſuch a contradidt ion, fo full of enormity 
and impoſture, as gives not only every 
Quaker, but every man cauſe to conclude, 
that all of the profeſſion aſk more than any of 


them deſerve, by their own rule of paying 
prieſts wages. And, 


2. As to their duty to the KING, 
L 4 the 
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| The Quakers never were queſtioned, till 
they were reflected on by this country parſan, 


whoſe loyalty perhaps wants a better argument, 
to convince the world of its farcerzty, than this 


immoderate cal for tythe : 


A perſon ®, of os it may be fairly ſaid, 
becauſe it is notoriouſly true, 


That he had ſo far abandoned the obli- 
pation of his oaths, as to have no method 
of making the world ſuſpect him of ordinary 
allegiance, but by the moſt preſtitute compli- 
ances: and, that he was a JACOBITE 
in all men's opinion, till, as the loweſt im- 
plement and moſt officious advocate of cor- 
ruption, he ſhewed the Mbiggs, that, ſervile 
by nature, and venal by profeſhon, he could 
be the SLAVE of their power, though 
incapable of becoming a proſelyte to their 
principles of liberty; and that, he could 
be reconciled to the pennt of the court, 
" though not to the title of a protefiant 
ſucceſſor. 


From ſuch a man, ſuch a charge of not 
regarding duties to GOD and the KING, 


»The character of Dr. Sterl:c>, then biſhop of 
Saliſbury, late of l.. 


oug bt 
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ought to de conſidered as pure ; IG "a 
on the Quakers, proceeding from maleyo= 
lence to the rights of all mankiid. ">" * 
* 52H21 12 VOſt 
Te can make no imprefiiow e their” dn 
advantage; 


And therefore 1 bumbly hogs, that te 
bill Hall paſs. o 
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By WILLIAM STEPHENS, B. D. 
Rector of Sutton in Surry. 
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From a Copy corrected by the Author. 
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Printed in the Vear 1700. 


© Advertiſement. 


N. B. The Honourable Auditorꝝ before 
whom the following ſermon was preached, 
having expreſſed their miſlike, I never 
deſigned. to haye had it printed: but 
fince it is ſtolen uncorrectly into the 
world, without my privity, I hope it 
will not be imputed as a crime, that. I 
amend the errata of the preſss. 


WiLt. STEPHENS, 


-. 


* 
* L ” F o 
* 
0 . = 
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* e THE. 
PREA CHE R. 


SIR 


IN CE the Printer informed n me, that he 
will make a ſecond impreſſion. of your 
ſermon, I thought it might be fit to offer you 
ſome ſatisfaction for printing it without your 
conſent. For although I was told; that you 
were obſtinate in refuſing to print it, yet L 
thought it might be uſeful to the public, and 
no ways diſferviceable to you to publiſh lt. 


| Wherefore, having gotten a copy, I gave it 

to a printer, only with this. charge, that he 
ſhould make the impreſſion as cheap as he 
could, for as I obſerved, that the preaching of 
it made you ſome enemies, ſo I concluded: that 
the printing of it might gain you ſome friends; 
becauſe the miſrepreſentations which were 
given abroad cancerning it would vaniſh, away. 


* And 


* — 


\\ 
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And as to the Nba which was made 
upon you by a ſuppoſitious clergyman, I ap- 
peal to my Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, if 
he Aid not receive ſatisfaftion from a worthy 
member of parliament, being a man. of un- 
ſpotted reputation, - that was objected againſt 
you by the refleFer as to your flying from a 
ſuſpeRted. proſecution *, was wholly falſe and 
ſcandalius. 


/ 


= * . 
1 wiſh you well, and am men Rc. 


* High-churchwen were ſo much ene! 
againſt the: author for this diſcourſe, chat they raiſed 


and propagates a ſhameful lie, of his being obliged 


11s I. 1.5 


Put them in mind to be ſubjee? to viele 
and powers, to obey magiftrates , „ and to be. 


F ready to every good rd. 


O underſland the reilon of this, and 
- ſach-like admonitions, which fre- 
24 quently occur in the apoſtleꝰs urk- 
ings, two things may be premiſed : 


I. That about the time of our Saviour 
Chriſt, there aroſe one Fadas of Galile (who- 
is mentioned As v. 37.) preaching ſeditious 
doctrines to the people, and teaching, (as St. 
Ferom in his comment on my text obſerves, 
That they ought to own no Sovereign Prince, 
bat God alone: and if they paid their tythes 
to the prieſt, they were diſcharged from paying 
tribute to the emperor. And upon this ac- 
count it was (as St, 7erom believed) that the 
Phariſees afked our Saviour that captious que- 
ſtion, Ii it lau ful 10 give tribute to Caſar, or no? 
Matth. xxit. 17. Now to this account Ana» 
faſius Nicenus adds, that the followers of this 
Jul x were very numerous, and called by the 


* In ho firſt edition of this volume, I had the 
misfortune of printing the following diſcourſe from 
a very incorrect copy; but this is printed from che. 
true _ * copy of che author. ; 


* " Dame 


\ 
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name of Galileans, and commonly looked upon 
as men ill affected to the Raman government: 
particularly, becauſe, when they offered ſacri- 
ce, they refuſed to make ſupplication for the 
emperor and people of Rome; upon which 
account it is thought that Pilate, the Roman 
deputy of Judæa, came upon them whilft thy 
. were facrificing,, and putting them to the fitord, 
_ mingled thar Sao mip tie indo te free 
as you may read, Luke xiii, 1. 


And from hence „ 
Chriſt and his diſciples were ſuſpected of fa. 
vouring ſeditious doctrines, becauſe they came 
out of Galilee, as is obſerved by St. Chry/o/ftem, 
in his twenty-third homily en the Romans, 
wherein he faith, that great reports were ſpread 
abroad, as if the diſciples were a. factious, 
ſeditious people; and deſigning againſt the 
government. It muſt alſo be confeſſed, that 
many of the cus, who were converted to the. 
chriſtian faith, were not ſufficiently reſpectful 
ts the higher powers which God's providence 
had ſet over them: for which Mr. Calvin gives. 
this reaſon, Siace the powers that were then in 
being oppoſed themſelves to our Saviour.Chriſt,. 
they thought them unworthy of reſpeR and 
honour. 


Now what hath been ſaid concerning the: 
_ Galilean perſuaſion, ſhews the reaſon why the- 
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apoſtles do. ſo frequently in their letters direct 
the chriſtian churches to loyalty, or a due 
ſubmiſſion to magiſtrates. be” 


1. To clear themſelves from the falſe and | 
ſcandalous imputation of having imbibed the 
doctrine of Judas the Galilean., And, 

2. To undeceive all thoſe that had been 
perverted by that e doctrine. 


II. The ſecond thing I would. 5 is, 
That about the time when St. Paul wrote this 
epiſtle, the people of Crete (which was Titus 
his dioceſs) were unruly and mutinous. Gro 
tius ſays, that they were always a faQious 
people ; and for that reaſon St. Paul wrote to 
Titus, their biſhop, to put them in mind 10 % 
ſabject to principalities and powers, to obey magi= 
Arates, and to bs ready to every good tut. 


I. I ſhall take occaſion from hence, Firſt, 
To make a juſt comment upon the text. 


II. To ſet forth the reaſons and grounds 
upon which the apoſtles founded their doctrine 


of obedience to civil magiſtrates. And, 


III. To apply theſe reaſons in conjunction 
with the occaſion of this day s humiliation. 
And, 


L Firs, 
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I. Firſt, It may be obferved, that St. Pau! 
does not direct Titus to teach the doctrine of 
civil obedience as a new thing, but only to 
refreſh their memories therewith, 1e put them 
in mind, &c. For men cannot be ſuppoſed 
ignorant of the abſolute neceſſity of govern- 
ment, to the defence and ſupport of ſociety; 
which' were, in effect, to ſuppoſe, that 'twere 
better to Jead the lives of beaſts than men, 
and that the world were willing to lie under 
the continual calamity of war and oppreſſion, 
filled only with a rout of fools and madmen. 
*T were to ſuppoſe every ſingle perſon williog 
to expoſe (himſelf to the uncontrolled world, 
and bid :defiance to the unbounded power, 
Tage, and-malice of mankind. We cannot but 
fee ourſelves linked together by common wants 
into public ſocieties, and that theſe ſocieties 
cannot ſubſiſt, unleſs they are upheld by the 
power of government, whoſe wiſdom and 
juſtice muſt appear by a due adminiftration of 
good laws: and from hence we cannot but ſee 
a neceſſity of principalities and powers, of ſupe- 
rior and inferior magiſtrates, without whom 
laws can be neither made nor executed. From 
whence tis very viſible, that ſubjection to a 


good government is as much our intereſt as it 
is our duty. This was evident to the Pytha- 
gorean ſect of old, who would not ſuffer the 
blood of any creature to be ſhed for their uſe, 
_—:. but 
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but yet allowed the ſword of the magiſtrate to 
cut off malefaQtors. 


The fallowing words in my text, are, Prin. 
cipulities and Powers, Now the word in che 
original ſignifying ſomethipg which is prime 
and principal, muſt denote the ſupreme eſta- 
bliſhed power, from whence inferior authori- 
tics are derived, and is the fame with the 
h gher powers mentioned Rom. Xiii. 1. But 
becauſe St. Paul ſpeaks of principalities and 
powers in the plural number, tis likely that be 
alludes to the diſtinction (which was ſo com- 
mon among the Romans) of the greater and 
leſſer powers, the former of which, during the 
commonwealth, were the conſuls, pretors, and 
cenſors; all which powers, in St. Pan!'s time, 
were veſted in the emperor, and made up the 
imperial dignity. The leſſer powers were all 
thoſe Terived from hence, and were ſubordinate 
herevnto. And this diſtinction was fo nicely 
obſerved amoag the Romans, that Julius Caſar 
puniſhed a tribune, becauſe he ſuffered himſelf 
to be tiled one of the higher powers. Sueton. 


But in the text it muſt be obſerved, that our 
obedience becomes due, not only to the ſu- 
preme, but inferior authorities; for the Cretans, 
to whom Titus preached the goſpel, were part af 
a Roman province, governed by inferior officers, 
deputed from Rome, who were the magiſtrates 


they 
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they were exhorted to obey. For though the 
ſuperior and inferior powers differ greatly, if 
compared among themſelves z yet, with reſpect 
to the ſubjects obedience, they are to be re- 
garded alike; ſo that we cannot wilfully di. 
obey the e without affronting the ſo- 
vereign authority. If then the Cretans would 
obey the emperor, it muſt be by ſubmiſſion to 
the ordinances and officers which he had ap- 
pointed to their iſland; and if they behaved 
themſelves ſuitably to theſe magiſtrates, they 
diſcharged their duty to the _—_— power 
which deputed thee.” - 


3 We fee that a large family cannot. be go- 

verned by the perſonal preſence of the maſter, 
much leſs can an empire; fo that there will be 
need to call in to the prince's affiſtance, ſuch 
perſons into whom he may diffuſe ſome meaſure 
_ of his political ſoul, and thereby unite them 2s 
members to his own body politic; whereupon 
they are to be treated as the hands, arms and 
eyes of majeſty: and hence Titus admoniſhed 
- them, not only to be ſubjed7 to principalities and 
powers, but to obey magiſtrates, 


II. The ſecond thing I propoſed to ſpeak 
to, were the reaſons upon which the apoſtles 
grounded their doArine of civil obedience; 
which are two: 


The 


7 
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The one is given by St. Paul, who teaches, 
That, every ſoul ſh:uld be Jaber to the higber 


pewers, becauſe the magifirate is the miniſter of 
God 10 us for good, Rom. xili. 1, 4. 


The ſecond reaſon is given by St. Peter, 
viz, becauſe all governments and governors 
do ariſe from our own. conſent, Submit your- 
ſelves (faith the apoſtle) 1 every ordinance of 
man, for the Lord's ſake, whether it be to the 
king as ſupreme, &c, Where note, That the 
king is called the ordinance, or creature of 
man, becauſe the ſovereign power itſelf is 
veſted in men, according to human compact: 
and from hence our ſubjeclion is urged by the 
apoſtle St. Peter, in his fir fi Epiſtle, ſecond 
chapter, verſe 13. 


—— 


1. To begin with St. Pauls argument, who 
calls magiſtracy a divine ordinance, becauſe of 
the excellent uſe of it, whereby good magi- 
ſtrates reſemble the divine power, wiſdom and 
goodneſs, in ſecuring to all men their rights 
and properties; in preſerving the peace, health 
and ſafety of ſocieties, both with reſpeQ to 
body and ſoul. But to be more particular. 


1. The preſervation of property was the firſt 
benefit for which magiſtracy was deſizned, Now 


xroperty is originally attained by the labour of 
either body or mind; for ſuppoſing the earth 
| to 
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to have been common to its firſt inhabitanrs, 
it will follow that whoever took the pains to 
cultivate any part of it, and lay up neceſſary 
ſtores for his uſe, had by this his induſtry 
made himſelf the true proprietor thereof. 
And could we: ſuppoſe this new proprietor to 
be as well guarded, as that man we read of in 
the Goſpel, who was. well armed, and kept his 
palace and goods in peace, yet it may likewiſe be 
ſuppoſed, (as it there follows) that if a ſtronger 
than he ſhall came upon bim, he -will take from 
him all his armour wherein br truſtæd, and divide 
his: ſpoils, And this uncertain condition of 
property ſhews the reaſon of men's uniting 
into ſocieties, and ſetting up forms of govern- 
ment, which is for mutual defence and preſer- 
vation of property : and that, not only for the 
benefit of the preſent poſſeſſors, but of future 
generations, So that, what becomes a man's 
own, either by labour, gift or purchaſe, may 
with ſafety be enjoyed by himſelf, and alſo 
conveyed down to his poſterity. 


2. Life and nabe ure durs by the gift of 
God. And theſe properties are liable to be 
invaded and deftroyed: though they cannot 
(like other goods) be transferred to the uſe of 
the ſpoiler. And ſince there is ſo much vari- 
ance and malice, pride and ſtrife among man- 
kind, what ill offices may not one man appre- 
head from another? But when * deftru&*-< 

| malice, 
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malice, 'a fiend of hell, ſhall transform itſelf 
into an angel of light, and perſuade. men that 
they are then inſpired with the ſpirit of God, 
when they are, poſſeſſed: by the Apellymm, the 
great enemy and deſtroyer of mankigd, when 
under the pretence of religion itſelf,” men (hall, 
exert their ſharpeſt malice, not only againſt 
the poſſefſhons and liberties, but agaiaſt the 
lives of one another; how great need is there 
of the magiſtrates interpoſing power to diſarm 
them of their ſpiritual as well as carnal weapons 
of warfare, to take away the ball of contention - 
from among them, and the power of evil- doing 
from all codtendlog parties? And, 


- In this the magiſtrate is God's miniſter 
to Ws for good, not only with reſpect to the 
preſervation of our liberties and lives from de- 
ſtruction, but of our ſouls from fin ; for whilſt. 
this juſt liberty, this natural right of worſnip- 
ping God, according to that knowledge he 
hath given us, is ſupported by law, no man is 
forced into hypocritical compliances, contrary 
to the dĩtection of his conſcience, but every one 
may worſhip the One True God in ſingleneſs 
of heart; whereas on the other hand, if in 
matters of religion, force be ſuffered to take 
the place of reaſon, all religions will be alike, 
and (as colours i in the dark) undiſtinguiſhable. 


» 
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And although the magiſtrate can beffow : no 
divine grace upon the ſouls of men, yet whilſt 
dy puniſhing vice, immoral practices are re. 
ſtrained, he prevents the overflowing of fin in 
a land. And if ceaſing to do evil, be one 
ſtep towards learning to do well, whilſt the 
civil powers reſtrain us from immoralities, they 
turn us out of the broad way of perdition into 
the paths of righteoufncts and Peace. 


— * hence then it appears, that dos who are 
wanting in their ſubmiſſion and aſſiſtance to tbe 
civil minifiry of God, are falſe to their own 
intereſt, as well as that of their poſterity. 
Whereas on the other hand, he who is ready 
to every gd work which may ſupport this 
divine miniſtry to us for good, will be ſure, | 
in the f of his: duty, to find his 


6 


| Let us then take a view of our goods and [ 
chattels, houſes and lands, wives and children ; 
let us conſider the bleſſings of health, ſafety 
and liberty : let us thiak how to preſerve our F 
lives from deſtruQion, our ſouls from ſin: F 
whether we eat or drink, or ſleep or wake, 1 
f 
b 


or whatever we do with comfort or ſafety, 
ve hereby diſcover our continual obligation to 


the good magiſtrates care over us, whereby I 
we are put in mind to be ſubjet?, &c. * 


2. The 
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2. The other reaſon of ſubmiſſion given by 
gt. Peter is, becauſe all governments and governors 
ariſe from the peoples conſent, * They are the or- 
dinances and appointments of men, the crea- 
tures of human compact. For we do not find 
that God did appoint any form of political goveru- 
ment for a pattern to be followed by any ſociety 
now in being upon the earth. We ſee no ſuch 
rule in the book of nature; nor do we read in 
ſcripture of any particular polity preſcribed to 
all, or any people, now imbodied in the world. 
We read there, that all governments and go- 
vernors are appointed by God's providence, ' By 
me kings reign, &c. But we find no particular 
adminiſtration, no particular family, or ſingle 
perſon, now in being, ordained to government 
by divine precept : but each magiſtrate and 
magiſtracy is left to the ordinance and appoint- 
ment of thoſe men who have joined themſelves 
together in ſociety. 


The great variety we ſee in civil government, 
ſhews, that they are all the effet?s of human con- 
trivance, and ſuited to the ſeveral iytereſ!s of the 
reſpective ſocieties; thus the ancient charter of 
the neighbouring city ®, containing all thoſe uſe- 
ful and neceſſary powers, by which ſo great a 
body is governed, Was it not the wiſe contri- 
vance of their anceſtors? And did it not re- 
ceive its eſtabliſhment from the principalities 
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and powers of the realm? the great charter of 
the realm itſelf is no more thin the wiſe ordi- 
- nance of our forefathers : and the dates of its 
royal confirmations are ſtill remaining among 
us. And as ſeveral ſmaller ſocieties have their 
free cuſtoms diſtin& from one another; ſo in 
different nations there are various lodgments, 
even of the ſovereign power, which appear to 
be the effects of free - will; becauſe in every 
rational government, ſomething may be ob- 
ſerved which is peculiar and diſtinguiſhing. 


Furthermore, have we not ſeen the forms of 
ment, even in the ſame nations changed 

from what they formerly had been? as in 
Sweden, France, and Denmark. And have not 
our eyes beheld of late years, the legal form of 
the Engliſh monarchy degenerated into tyranny, 
and again recovered, through God's bleſſing, 
together with the courage and conduct of 
the man of his own right hand, who by re- 
ſtoring our ancient liberties, juſtly recom. | 
- mended himſelf to the imperial crown of this | 
realm by the free conſent of the people? 


Nor was it otherwiſe of old, when 1c 
- was by meekneſs and miracle recommended of 
God to be the father of his country. For tho 
by a divine power he wrought out 1frae's de- 

- liverance from Egypt by conducting them into 
the wilderneſs, yet there was no form of go- 
vernment 
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verument eſtabliſhed among the tribes til: Jethro 
made a viſit to his ſon-in-law Afafts, to whole 

counſel it was, owing that a ſound polity was ſet 

up in the land of  frael. For inſtead of the 


whole burden of the government lying upon 
Moſes, which Fethro told him was not good, 
he direAs him to provide out of all the peopie, 


able men, ſuch as fear Gd, men of truth, hating 


covetouſneſs, and place faxch over them to be rulers 
over thou a; di, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fif- 


ties and "ral rs of ten,; and let them judge the 
people at all ſeaſons. And it all be (ſaith Zathro) 


' that every great matter they Hull bring unto ther, 


but every ſmall matter they ſhall judge, Exod. xvii. 


17, 21, 22. Thus the burden of the civil 


government ſhould fit eaſy upon the governors, 
and the people ſhould receive a quick diſpatch 
of their affaics, | 


Miſes (as you read) follows this advice, and 


joins himſelf with the tribes of J/act in the 
choice of perſons fit for this adminiſtration, as 
will appear by comparing the 25th verfe of 


the forecited chapter with the firſt chapter of - 


Deuteronomy. In the former verſe we read that 


Moſes thoſe able men out of Hrael and made them 
heads over the people. But the latter place ſhews 


that the people's conſent was had in the elec- 
tion of theſe officers. For ſo Moes repeats the 


circumſtances of that action, Deut. i. 9, &c. 
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not able to bear yen myſelf alone, 8c. take ze 
therefore whe men and underfianding, and known 
among your tribes, and I will make them rulers 
over you. From hence it appears. 


I. That the old conſtitution of J/ae!'s 
government, was the contrivance of Jethro an 
_ Heathen, and the magiſtrates who were in the 
_ adminiſtration were choſen by the joint conſent 
of Meſes, and the people. And, 


2. That no one perſon, though never ſo 

"le ſo wiſe, and valiant as Moſes, is ſufficient 
to govern a nation without the advice and joint 
aſſiſtance of inferior magiſtrates. Much leſs 
ſuch a man who hath no pretence to the ſpirit 
and character of this divine legiſlator. 


It has been thought by ſome, that a great 
*conqueror might form a civil government in a 

conquer'd nation, without the conſent of the 
people by the ſole power of his own will. 
And ſuppoſe it were fo, then that government, 
would be an human ordinance, becauſe the 
conqueror is but a man. But I deny it to be 
poſſible for any conqueror, though never ſo 
great, to make himſelf a king over any people 
without their conſent. For to let paſs what 
our hiſtories tell us of the capitulations which 
followed the reſpective conqueſt of the Soxons, 


Danes, and Normans, before they erected any 
form 
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form of government in this land. Let us ſup- 
poſe that a great general, with a powerful 
foreign army, ſhould ſo far over- run a nation 
that the people thereof could not be able to 
make any conſiderable reſiſtance; in ſuch 
caſe the relations of lord and ſlave are actually 
introduced by the conqueſt. The conquerors 
are lords and the natives ſaves: but then this 
ſtate is a ſtate of war ſtill, but no political or 
civil conſtitution. The abſolute lord and his 
ſlave are as yet, upon no civil terms with one 
another, no obligations have as yet paſſed be- 
tween them, but they are both left to their 
own wills; and if the lord may take away the 
life of his ſlave, the ſlave is under no obligation 
of dealing otherwiſe with his lord. So that if 
this great general intends to rule in peace over 
the conquer'd people he will find himſelf con- 
ſtrained to enter into ſome terms of compact 
with them, upon which they are willing to 
accept him for the head of their government, 
and oblige themſelves to obey him. But put 
the caſe that a nation, to avoid preſent de- 
ſtruction, would conſent to make themſelves 
legal ſlaves, this can no more oblige them than 
an honeſt man is bound to keep promiſe with a 
barbarous highwayman ; for iniquity cannot be 
eſtabliſhed by a law, much leſs can it bind 
poſterity, of whoſe lives and liberties they had 
no right to diſpoſe. And conſequently, they 
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juſtly reftore themſelves to a ſtate of on 
Whenever ay are able, 


And if à mighty conqueror cannot attain a 
civil power over a conquer'd people without 
their conſent, how (hall he obtain it over his 
own conquering nation, without their free 
- concurrence? Did this victorious people leave 
their native country, with all the liberties they 
enjoyed therein, to follow their chief into a 
foreign land, wherein they hoped to find a 
better ſettlement for themſclves and poſterity ; 
would they indure all the : hardſhips of war, 
and by their ſweat and blood purchaſe an in- 
tire conqueſt that they might be reduced to 
the miſesable condition of the conquer d people: 
that is, to become ſlaves to their general. I 
allow, that this chief may by the help of his 
Cn people, make himſelf owned by the con- 
quered upon advantageous terms. But by 
what inviſible power ſhall he gain to be (I will 
not ſay abſolute maſter but even) the civil head 
over his new ſettled calony ? It can be nothing 
elſe but their own free conſent which can inveſt 
him with a. political headſhip over them, 
And then, how great reaſon. have they to_pay 
a due ſubmiſſion to that ordinance which them- 
ſelves have made, and to ſubmit to principalities. 
and powers which were their own appointment, 
and for their own benefit ? 


ul. Having 
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III. Having thus ſet forth the apoſtolical 


grounds of civil obedience, I crave leave to 
make ſome improvement of them: firſt by way 


of general application, for to inſiſt on the diſmal 
effects of this day's tragedy (with which you 
have been annually acquainted all your lives) 
would be ſuperfluous labour. And therefore E 
ſhall rather endeavour to Mr ſame cautions 


which may probab prevent the | ke miſ.hiefs * 


the future. But, 


0 


. The apoſtolical an of obedience 
being duly conſidered, may ſerve to allay the 
fears and jealouſies of ſome good men, who 
have conceived, that a national government 
| hath not ſo ſure a foundation as is neceſſary, if 
it be only battomed upon human compact: 
becauſe mens minds being ſubje& to frequent 
alterations, all governments will, as they thiak, 


WY unſteady. 


A4 it malt be acknowledged, that in 8 
dubious matters, wherein the judgment cannot 
come to a determination, the minds of men 


will be unſettled. So likewiſe in ſmaller mat- 


ters, ſcarce worthy of ſerious deliberation, 
men will a& differently. Nay,' in matters of 


moment, ſome men may ſuffer themſelves to be 
carried away by unaccountable capricio's : but 
por none of theſe things can any ways endanger 

M 4 
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_ a conſtitution ſettled * the neten 
before mentioned. , 


| Firſt, Becauſe a good government is a matter 
of ſo neceſſary importance, that no man in his 
wits can doubt, whether he ſhall concur to itz 
iypport or not. And 20 | 


| Secondly, The compa? by which all governors 
are introduced, is gvermore ſolemn and deliberate ; 
and attended with the ſtrongeſi tye to the ſovereign 
power by which "tis poſſible for a man to ratify 
the ſolemn obligations he has contrated. For ſuch 
a bond is, The oath of the Lord; by which the 
allegiance of the ſubje& is confirmed. And if 
a deliberate compact, freely entered into, upon 
the wiſeſt and ſtrongeſt motives of advantage, 
confirmed by ſolemn oaths and promiſes, be 
not a ſufficient eſtabliſhment, tis hard to ſay 
what is ſuch. And notwithſtanding ſome men 
may ſuffer themſelves to be carried away from 
A uſeful and neceſſary eſtabliſhment, by rea- 
ſonings contrary to the general ſtream of a 
nation, it cannot be preſumed that the number 
and abilities of ſuch men will ever be ſafficient 
to unhinge any tolerable adminiſtration of a 
government thus eſtabliſhed. 


Indeed, nothing but an abſolute neceſſity, 
and ſuch as is viſible in an extraordinary man- 
ner, will be effectual to work a change in any 
. ſettled 
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ſettled conſtitution, ſuch an one, as renders 
mankind fully ſatisfied, without the leaſt re- 
maining ſcruple, that the government then in 
being, is not the ordinance of God to them | 
for good. N 


2. From whe hath been ſaid it allo n 
That no man's pretence to the memberſhip of any 
pure apoſtolic church, can excuſe, much leſs war- 
rant his diſaſfettion to that government which 
God's providence and man's confent hawe ſet over @ 


prople far wages good, 


1 ſpeak this to. take away that ſcandal which 
ſome have endeavoured to fix upon the church 
of England ; as if ſhe had laid any obligation 
upon her ſons, in oppoſition to the preſent. 
conſtitution: whereas the contrary truth is ſelf- 
evident. For does not our church, in her i 
article, receive all the books of the New Teſta- 
ment, as they are commonly received, and ac- 
count them canonical ? Is not my text part of 
that canon? And are not all our biſhops and 
clergy thereby obliged, as much as Titus was, 
to put their hearers in mind of their ſubjection 
to principalities and powers ? Or can we pretend 
to be members of an apoſtolical church, if we 
carry ourſelves unſeemly toward ſuch a govern- 
ment; whoſe adminiſtration directly tends to 
our common good, and was alſo our own ordi- 

M 5. nance 
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nance and appointment, which are the apoſto- 
bend reaſons of civil obedience ?. 1 


Lipeak not. this, as if Ene of the wi 
niſterial function we could pretend to preſcribe. 
forms of civil government to nations, to de- 
termine the regalia of princes, or the ſubordi- 
nate powers of inferior magiſtrates. - The bco+t 
of God does. not furniſh us with abilities for- 
this work, much leſs require it of us. It in- 
Joins us to make peace among our neighbours, 
by endeavouring to incline mens minds to a. 
peaceable temper ; but it does not enable us to 
jodge the leaſt point» of legal right which. is in 
controverſy between them; much leſs does it 
teach us to determine the rights, titles or 
powers of princes and · magiſtrates; but yet it 
enjoins us to put men in mind to be ready to every. 
good wort, which may contribute to ſupport a. 
good government. 


Thyrdly, From the doctrine already, ſet. forth, 
in conjunction with the misfortunes of that. 
ſovegeign prince which we are this day called. 
to remembrance, ariſeih matter. of caution to. 
wo ſotts of people. 


Ai, To all thoſe who have the honour to 
ſhare. the public adminiſtration, that they make 
m their equal care that the government which 
at preſent; we enjoy, may be always th mini/ry 


of, God ta us for good. Fot ſuch. an adminiſtration 
applies the text in the moſt ſenſible manner, 
convincing every one that he ought to be ſubje7 
to principalities and powers, to. obey 1 
and to be ready fo every goed turk. 


It is. well known, that the character of a 
good prince. is raiſed ſo high. in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, that ſuch are called Gods upon earth; to 
admoniſh them of that continual overflowing, 
kindneſs, that univerſal beneficence, that tender. 
care and concern for their peoples welfare, 
which their high office requires. And from 
the Scriptures we are aſſo informed, that the 
kind providences of God are immediately con+ 
veyed to men by his holy angels, who are- 
therefore called miniſiring ſpirits, Hebretus I- 14. 
and are moſt eſpecially employed in works of: 
deliverance. By their means Lot was delivered 
out. of Sodom, Iſaac from. the arm that was. 
ſtretched forth to make him a.ſacrifice, ral. 
was: conducted. through the. wilderneſs. to Cas 
naan, Elijah delivered from famine, and at laſt: 
carried from earth to heaven. By their means. 
Daniel was delivered from the lions, and the 
three /raelites from the fiery furnace. Theſe. 
were the heralds who ficſt publiſhed . the re-- 
demption of the world. by our Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt, who likewiſe. delivered Peter from his 
chains, Paul and Silas from their impriſonment, 
M 6 Whereby 
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Whereby u pattern is ſet up to the miniflry of 
a great and good prince; who are hereby di- 
rected to cultivate and adorn that defiverance 
which their Great Maſter hath ey: of out 
for his people. - " 


- Firf, By the being meſſengers and pro- 
moters of be methods which may for ever 
hereafter ſecure our liberties n. * 


8 


3 By : a diligent — * of all thoſe 
methods by which the glory of former - princes 
| has been eclipſed, and the hearts of their 
people alienated from them. 


The ſubordinate miniſtry is the viſible ma- 
zeſty of the king, whereby he is made known 
to his people, and more efpecially in time of 
peace ; for, though during a war, the perſonal 
courage and conduct of a great prince is made 
very public, whilſt his perſon is expoſed to 
the view of multitudes ; yet when peace ſhall 
reſtore him to a more private ſtate of life, his 
perſonal endowments, though never ſo illuſtrious 
ia themſelves, cannot become viſible to the 
body of a people, any other way than by the 
conſtant care and conduct, the great diligence 
and public fpirit of thoſe to whom he hath 
committed the truſt of his people's welfare : 
The want of this necellary concern for public 

| god, 
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good, did, in ſome meafure, afſiſt in bringing” 


on that tragical ſcene, which is this day com- 
memorated. As tis commonly ſeen, that men 
in a private condition of life are reduced to 
great miſeries, by the male adminiſtration of 
thoſe to whom they had committed their Pri- 
vate trults. 


But when a public mninifry ſhall join en 
hearts and hands, only to promote the public 


weal, without the leaſt deſign of warping the 
prince favour, towards any one party of men, 
which like the light of the ſun, and breathings 
of the air, is deſigned for common comfort and 
refreſhment, no jealouſies, fears or diſaffections 
can ariſe; *twill then be impoſſible for the moſt 
wicked and malicious to diſturb the public 
peace, but the king's throne will be 2/fabliſhed 
in righteouſneſs, and the voice of the People will 
be, O king live for ever, 


Secondly, A ſecond caution affects all thoſe 
who are concerned for the body of the people, 
that they let ſlip no opportunity wherein public 
advantages are offered to them. The ſupreme 
magiſtrate is the greateſt miniſter of God to us 
for good: but God himſelf is not wont to en- 
force his kindneſs upon us; but expects our own 
concurrence for our own behorf and when a gra- 
cious prince ſhall make it appear, both by 
and acts, that he cannot have any ſeparate 

inereft 
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. Intereft from that of bis people 3, when he ſhews 
himſelf ready to every good work which is Hemd 
beneficial to his. people; though his compliance 
therewith may be complicated with ſome cir- 
cumſtances of ſelf-denial, twould be a matter 
of ſad. reflection, if the public weel. ſhould not 
be improved by the advantages which /o good 
and gracious an inclination adminiflers unto us. 
Am unanimous conſent in any matter of pablic 
bancſit will certainly procure it. To know what. 
is good for us, 1s t0.atiain it. 


There is, alſo one rule which our Saviour: 
Chriſt has left with us, tending to the im- 
ement of knowledge, which when reduced” 
to practice, will ſuffer no man to be ignorant 
of what is good and fit to be dime; "tis only to 
carry a ſingle eye about us, according to what 
is faid; Matth: vi; 22: The Ah of the body is 
the eye, if therefore thine eye be ſingle, thy whole 
bady fhall be full of light : if the eye of a man 
he carried on fingly (without any biaſſing 
affection] toward either public or private good, 

he will. certainly diſcover the good which he 
looked for. But if in the ſearch after public 
weal, any private by-ends be aimed at;.if a 
private love to ourſelves, or a. particular re- 


ſentment againſt. any perſons or parties, ſhall 
over-rule ; if either the admiration or diſeſteem 


of others, ſball incline men to refuſe g:od pro- 


viſions, or embrace. ſuſpicious Propeſals J if any 
thing 


os, * 


* * 


lic weal, ſhall bear ſway in a public council, tis 


no ſtrange thing if darkneſs ſhall be called light,, 


and light darkneſs. 


It may alſo be obſerved, that amongſt the 
many qualifications which have recommended 
our holy religion, no one has more forced its 
way among ſerious and. conſidering men, than 
its being ſo admirably adapted to. the — of 
mant ind, and the good of ſecieties. 


Unbelievers have denied its miracles, and its 
my/trries have been. diſputed and derided by 
ſceptical. and profane men. But the. greateſt op- 
poſers. of the chriſtian name, can neither. deny 
nor diſpute the real tendency of meetneſs,. mo- 


deration, punctual juſtice, and univerſal good. will, 


to make men live well one with another, doing 
to others as we would ba ue them to do to.us, and 
loving our very enemies, leave no room either for 
private oppreſſion, or public diſturbance, The 
ſpirit of this religion will not ſuffer us to per- 
petuate animoſities, or carry on ſuſpicions too 
far: to think. that men who have once been in 
the wrong, can never be convinced, never re- 
gent of their errors: twill ſuffer no ſuſpicions 
to hinder from a due conſideration of any pro- 


peſalt in behalf of public good, from whatever 


quarter they may come: where the /angle eye is 
thus directed in · a ſtrait-line towards the public 


* ” 


* | 3 | weal; 
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weal, the whole body of fuch @ council will be 

Full of light, whereby they will certainly dif: 
cover the things 'which belong to our peace. 
Theſe things can never be hid, when a prince 
and people are thus 3 in queſt of them. | | 


God forbid therefore; That this day of * 
mn humiliation fhould be made uſe of to flatter 


princes. toith notions of arbitrary power, by draw- 
ing any concluſions from the ancient government of 


Ged's peculiar perple, which ” colour over 
madern tyramy*. | 


God fotbid ! That the Roman imperial 


power in the hands of Claudius or Nero, 


ſhould be owned as God's miniftry, under 
which the apoſtles of Chriſt ſuffered martyr- 
dom. To entertain people with the melan- 
choly thoughts of fetters and chains, which 
when laid upon them by ill princes, yet they 
muſt not endeavour to remove under penalty 
of eternal damnation, tends only to exaſperate 
human nature, and make way for ſuch another 
day of humiliation as that- we are now cele- 
brating : which, may divine goodneſs, for ever 
prevent | God forbid, that this day ſhould be 
made uſe of to continue heats and animoſities 


From the beginning of this paragraph, to the 
end of the ſermon, there appears the maſterly hand 
of Mr. Trenchard, the author's Kriand, who wrote 


this ſhining concluſion, 
8 among 
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among us, which ought long ſince to have 
been buried in oblivion. Eſpecially when the 
tragical ſcene of this day, was not then the act 
of the whole nation; and few ſpeRators of it, 
ſcarce any actors in it, are now remaining. * 


But ſince the condition of the greateſt men 
upon earth is ſubject to ſuch fatal cataſtrophes, 
as that was which this day brings to mind; I 
cannot but lament the unhappy fate of thoſe 
princes who are born in purple, and bred in 
luxury; encompaſſed with flatterers, and fo 
intoxicated with the gaudy ornaments of power, 
as to forget the end for which they were ele- 
vated, and made gods upon earth. They little 
conſider that this greatneſs is ſupported by the 
inheritance of the gentleman, the hazard of the 
merchant, and the ſweat of the labourer; who | 
4 contribute out of their ſmall ſtock to 
ſupport a government they themſelves have ſet 
up. Who are contented to part with their 
natural liberty to thoſe who formerly (it may 
be) were their equals, for their common good” 
and protection; which is the only end of go- 
vernment. A due reflection hereon would 
make them firſt of all adore the goodnefs of 
God whoſe providence hath ſo diſtinguiſhed 
them, and alſo love and cheriſh that ſociety 
of men, who hath raiſed them to ſo high a 
ſtation, and ſubmitted themſelves and their. 

fortunes, 
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_ fortunes, in a great meaſure, to their dif- 
cretion. Then the world would ſee the beſt 
men in the higheſt places, ſenates in authority, 
magiſtrates in eſteem, and the temple of virtue 
the only paſſage to that of honour. Am- 
bition and corruption. will be out of counte- 
nance, and the world will triumph in an un- 
diſturbed felicity. The prince will be happy 
in the reverence and eſteem of his people, and 
=_ people fafe in the 5 generoſity of the prince. 


All this and more we may expect from his 
8 majeſty' s moſt happy reign,- who was not (like 
others) nurſed up in flattery, but taſted early. 
of the cup of affliction, that his greatneſs, 
might be owing to his own courage, virtue 
and integrity, and not the uncertain gift of 
fortune. Wiſe by nature, improved by early 
adverſity, and conſummated by long experience 
in all the paths of greatneſs; a prince. loved 
and obeyed by his own lubjeCts, honoured 
by his allies, dreaded by his enemies, and will 
be ad mired by late poſterity. 


Nor do I here inſiſt upon his * e perform- 
ances in the art of war, in which other princes 
have had their ſhare, and are often themſelves 
the wretched trophies, erected upon the tears 
of miſerable wen. But in his carly years, to 
peſtore his native country, and ſince that, the 
hderties of three moſt potent nations, are 


* 


'S 
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glorics peculiar to himſelf, and cannot be 
equalled by the exploits of the moſt renowned 
chiefs, either of the Arian, Grecian, or Roman 
monarchs And to conſummate all the felicity 
that can happen to mortal man, it hath been a 
particular honour reſerved by providence for 
him alone, that as wherever he ſet his foot, 
flavery fled before him like a phantom, ſo in 
his dominions and under his protection, are 
almoſt all the remains of liberty now known in 
the world. 


Not that I ſpeak this, or any thing elſe I 
have here ſaid, for your information, (for 1 
know from what honourable aſſembly 1 ought to 
receive ſaſtructlon) but as my text directed 
me, for your remembrance. | 
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Non- reſiſtance to the Higher Powers : 


1 With ſome Reflections on the Reſiſtance made to 


King CHAT ESCT IJ. 


- AND ON THE 
Anniverſary of his Death: 


In which the MysreR tous Doctrine of that Prince's 
x Saintſhip and Martyrdom is UNRIDDLED: 


— 


The Subſtance of which was delivered in a SEN Mon mocha 
in the Weſt Meeting-houſe in Baan the Lon p' Dar 
after the goth of January, 1749-50. 


Publiſhed at the Requeſt of the Hearers, 


— 


By JoNATHAN MAYHEw, D. D. 
Paſtor of the Weſt Church! in Boſton, 


nn. 


Fu- G OD, bonour the . Saint Paurt 
He that ruleth over Men, muſt be juſt, ruling in the Fear of 
60D. Prophet Sa Mut. 
I have ſaid ye are  Godi==but be Hall die like Men, and fall 
* one of the 2 PRINCES. King Davin. 


— 


Quid memorem infandas cædes: es ? quid fata TYRANN NI 
Nas Di: CAPITI ipſius GENERIQUE reſervent - 
Necnon Threicius /onge cum veſte SACERDOS 

Obliquitur 


Rom, Vat. Prin, 


Firſt printed at Baton in New-England 1730. 


The following advertiſement, prefixed to- the 
original edition, is here preſerved. 


. 


AE arthor of this diſcourſe has been credibly in- 
formen, that ſome perfons both formerly ard lately, 
have aur ate either at, or ab ut bin — % ſone.hing ; 

{he cannot well tell what ) ia the common news-paper:, 
evhich he does not often read. He th.refore, takes this 
' ofporturity to aſſure the Writers of that rank, and in 
that form, arc for a, that they may flander him as 
much as they pleaſe, without his wtice, and, very 
© probably, without bis knowledge, But if any perſon 
common ſenſe and common honeſty, fall con- 
deſcend to animaduert in a different wa), upon any 
thing which. be has publiſhed, he may depend upon has - 
ing all proper regard ſhewn to him, 


ty 


* 


J. u. 


* 
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” R E F A E. 
Tt E enſuing Sees 5 is the laft of three upon 


the ſame fubjeft, with ſome little alterations and 


additions. It is hoped that bu few will think the 
ſubjeft of it an improper one to be d ſcout ſid on in the 
pulpit, under a notion that that is preaching politics, 


inſtead of CHRIST. . However, to remove all 


prejudices of this fort, I beg it may be remembered, 
that © all ſcripture ii profitable far deftrinr, for 


in righteouſneſs*.” Why, then ſhould not thoſe 
* of ſcriptur', which relate to civil government, 
be examined and explained from the deſe, as well 


at others? Obedience to the civil magiſtrate, is a2 


chriſtian duty : and if ſo, why ſbould not the na- 


ture, grounds and extent of it be conſidered in a 


dx aſſembly ? Beſides, if it be ſaid, that it is 

out of character for a chriſtian miniſter to medals 
with ſuch a ſubjef, this cenſure will at laft fall 
upon the holy apoſtles. They write upon it in their 
epiſiles to chriſtian churches : and ſurely it cannot 
be deemed either criminal or impertinent, to attempt 
an explanation of their docir ine. 


It was the near approach of the Thirtieth of 


January, that turned my thoughts to this ſubjed : 
"on which ſolemnity the {laviſh dedtrine of paſſive obe- 
dience and non-reſiſlance, is ten warmly aſſerted; 


® 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
and 


repro f, for CORRECTION, for infiruftim 
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and the diſſinters from the gflabliſbed church, re- 
| priſented, not only as ſchiſmatics, (with more of 
triumph than of truth, and of choler than chriſti- 
| anity ) but alſo as perſons of ſeditiaus, traiteraus 
and rebellious principles—GOD be thanked one 
may, in any part of the Britiſh dominions, Jpeak 
freely (if a decent regard be paid to theſe in au- 
thority 7 both of government and religion; 3 and 
even give ſome broad hints, that he is engaged on 
' the fide of liberty, the BIBLE and common ſenſe, 
in oppoſition to tyranny, PRIEST-CRAFT and 
. non-ſenſe, without being in danger either of the © 
Baſtile or the Inquiſition :—Though there will al- 


ways be ſome interg/ted politicians, contracted bi- 
gots, and hypocritical zealots for, a party, to take 


offence at fuch freedoms. Their cenſure is praiſe : 
Their praiſe is infamy—A ſpirit of domination is 
always to be guarded againſt both in church and 
Hate, even in times of the greateſt ſecurity ; ſuch 
- as the preſent is amongſi LS; at leaſt as to the 
latter. T hoſe nations who are nnw groaning under 
the iron ſceptre of tyranny, were once free. So they 
might, probably, have remained, by a ſeaſonable 
precaution againſt deſpotic meaſures, Civil tyranny 
is. uſually, ſmall in its beginning, like ** the drop 
a bucket®,” till at length, like a mighty tor- 
rent, or the mighty raging. of the. ſea, it bears 
down all before it, and deluges whole countries and 
empires. Thus it is as is eccleſiaſtical tyranny alſe, 


Iſaiah xi. 15. | 


| _ 


* 


the mft cruel, intolerable and impines, of any. 
From ſmall beginnings, t it exalts itſelf above all 


« that is called GOD and that is worſhipped . 


People have na ſerw i ay againſt being unmercifu;ly 
prieft- ridden, but by keeping. all imperious BE 


SHOPS, and at*er CLERGYMEN who her to 
« lord it over G:d's heri age, from getting their 


foot into the Nirrup at al. Let them be once fairly 
mounted, and their “ beaſts, the lairyy,” may 
prance and flounce abou! ts ny purpiſe: and they 
will, at length, be ſo jaded and hacked by theſe 


reverend jockies, that they will not even have 


ſpirits ex-ugh to complain, that their backs are 
galled ; or, {ike Balaam's * to << rebu le the 
madneſs F the prop bet . * 


« The my/tery of iniquity * to work * even 


in the days of ſome of the apoſtles. But the king» 
dm Antiabriſt was then, in one reſpedt, like 
the kingdom of heaven, however diffrent in all 
obern. It was © as a grain of muſtard ſeed 4.” 
This grain was ſown in Italy, that fruitful field : 
And tho it were © leaft of a'l ſeeds,” it ſoon be- 
came a mighty tree. It has ling ſince gverſpread 
ond darkened the greateft part of Chriſtendom, / 
that we may apply to it what i; ſaid of the tree 
which Nebuchadnezrar ſaw in his vin -The 
« baighth thereof reached unto heaven, and the 
i he thereof ts ibe en of all the earth—And 


2 Thel. i n * + Mr. Leſie. 1 2 Pet. ii. 16. 


2 Theſ. ii. + Mat. xiii. 31. | 
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«*« THE BEASTS. OF. THE FIELD haue/ba- 
* dow: under it. Tyranny | Lrings 3 ignorance and 
brutality along with it. Ut degrades men from 
their juſt rank, into the claſs. of brutes. It damps 
ther ſpirits. It ſuppreſſes arts. It extinguiſhe 
every ſpark of noble ardor and generoſity in the 
breaſts of thoſe who are enſlaved by it. It makes 
naturally firong and great minds, feeble and little; 
and triumphs over the ruins of virtue and huma- 


nity. This ts true of tyrauny in every ſhape, There 


can be nathing great and good, where its influence 
#eaches, For which reaſon it becomes every friend 
to truth and bumgn kind; every lever of: God and 
the chriftian ruigion, to bear a part tw oppeſing 


this hateful monſier. It was a ugſire to contribute 


&-mite towards carrying on a war ageinſt this 
common enemy, that produced the foliowing diſ- 


courſe. And ; it ſerve, in any meaſure, to ket 


*þ @. ſpirit of cid and relig ous liberty amongſt 
u, my end is arſwered——There are virtuous 


and candid men in all ſecs z all ſuch are to be 


efleemed: There are alle wictous men and bigots 
in all ſefts; and all ſuch aught to be deſpiſed. 


To virtue only, and her friends, a friend; 

* The world beſide may murmur or commend. 
&« Know, all the diſtant din that world can keep 
6 Rolls o'er my grotto, and but ſooths my ſleep. 
POPE. 


JonaTHan MAYRHEW. 


1. Let every ſoul be ſubject unto the higher powers, 
Far there is no power but of God : the powers — 
be, are ordained of God. 

2. Whoſoever therefore reſiaeth the power, re- 
Seth the ordinance of God : and they that reſiſt, 
Hall receive to themſelves damnaticn. 

For rulers are not à terror to good works, but 
ty the evil, Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
peter? do that which is good, and thou ſhalt have 
praiſe of the ſame ; 

4. For he is the miniſter of God to thee for good. 
But if thou ds that which is evil, be afraid ; ; for he 
b: areth nat the ſword in vain : for be is the miniſter 
of God, a revenger, to execute wrath on him that 
doth evil. a | 

5. Wherefore ye nuſi needs be ſubject, nit only for 
wrath, but alſo for conſcience ſake. 

6. For, for this cauſe pay you tribute alſa : for 
they are God's min nifters, attending continually upon 
this very thing. 

Render ee to all their dues : tribute to 
whom tribute is due; cuſtom, towhom cuſtom ; fear, 
to wh:m fear ; e to whom honour. 


T is evident that the affair of civil goyern« 
ment may properly fall under a moral and 
religious conſideration, at leaſt ſo far forth 

as it relates to the general nature and end of 


magiſtracy, and to the grounds and extent of 
N 2 4. 
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that ſubmiſſion, which perſons of a private cha- 
| rater ought to yield to thoſe who are veſted 
with authority. This muſt be allowed by all 
who acknowledge the divine original of chtiſti- 
anity. For although there be à ſenſe, and a 
very plain and important ſenſe, in which 
Chriſt's #ngdom 15 not 'of this wor'd * ; his in- 
ſpired apoſtles have, nevertheleſs, laid down 
ſome general principles concerning the office of 
civil rulers, and the duty of ſubjects, together 
with the reaſon and 'obligation of that duty, 
And from hence it follows, that it is proper 
for all who acknowledge the authority of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the inſpiration of his apoſtles, to 
endeavour to underſtand what is in fact the 
docttine which they bave, delivered concerning 
this matter. It is the duty of chriſlian ma- 
giſtrates to inform themſelves what it is which 
their religion teaches concerning the nature and 
deſign of their office. And it is equally the 
duty of all ch iian people to inform themſelves 
what it is Which their religion teaches con- 
ceruiog that ſubjection which they owe to the 
hizber powers, It is for theſe reaſons that I 
- have attempted to examine into the ſcripture- 
account of this matter, in order to lay it before 
vou with the ſame freedom which I conſtantly 
uſe with relation to. other doAxines and pre- 
cepts of chiiltianity ; ; not doubting but you 


» Jho xviii 36. 
—_— will 


— 
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will judge upon every. thing offered to your 
conſide ration, with the ſame ſpirit of freedom 
and il erty with which it is / po ten. 


_ The paſſage read, is the moſt full and expreſs 

of any in the new-teſtament, relating to rulers 
and ſubjects: and therefore I thought it pro- 
per to ground vpon it, what I had to propoſe 
to you with reference to the authority of the 
civil magiſtrate, and the ſubjection which is 
due to him. But before I enter upon an ex- 
planation of the ſeveral parts of this paſſage, it 
will be proper to obſerve one thing, which may 
ſerve as a key to the whole of it. 


It is to be obſerved, then, that there were 
ſome perſons amongſt the cbri/tians of the 
apoſtolic age, and particularly thoſe at Rome, 
to whom St. Par is here writing, who ſedi- 
tiouſly diſclaĩmed / ſubjection to civil autho- 
rity; refuſing to pay taxes, and the duties laid 
upon their traffick and merchandize; and who 
ſerupled not to ſpeak of their rulers, without 
any due regard to their office and character. 
Some of theſe turbulent chrifltans were converts 
- from. judaiſm, and others from pagan ſin. I] he 
Jes in general had, long before this time, 
taken up a ſtrange conceit, that being the pe- 
culiar and elect people of God, they were there- 
fore exempted from the juriſdidtion of any 
N 3 HhHectlbe. 


\ 
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heathen princes or governors. Upon this gronnd 
it was, that fome of- them, during the pnblic 
miniſtry of our bleſſed ſaviour, came to him 
with that queſtion—J/s it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cæſar or not ®? And this notion many 
of them retained after they were proſelyted to 
the chriſtian Faith. As to the gentile converts, 
ſome of them groſly miſtook the nature of that 
liberty which the goſpel promifed ; and thought 
that by virtue of their ſubje&ion to Chriſt, the 
only king and head of his church, they were 
wholly freed from ſubjeclion to any other prince; 
as though Chrift's kingdom had been of this world, 
in ſuch a ſenſe as to interfere with the civil 
powers of the earth, and to deliver their ſub- 
jeAs from that allegiance- and duty, which 
they before owed to them. Of theſe viſi - 
onary Chri/tians in general, who diſowned ſub- 
jection to the clvil powers in being where they 
reſpeQively lived, there is mention made in ſe · 
veral places in the new-teſtament : The A- 
poſtle Peter in particular, characterizes them in 
this manner —tbem - that-—deſpiſe government— 
preſumpluons are they, ſelf-willed, they” are not 
afraid to ſpeak evil of dignittes f. Now it is 
with reference to theſe doting Chriſtians, that 
the apoſtle ſpeaks in the paſſage before us. 
And I ſhall now give you the ſenſe of it in 2 


* Matt, xxÞ. 17, Þ 2 Pct ii. 19. 2 
para- 
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paraphraſe upon each verſe in its order, deſiring 
you to keep in mind the character of the per- 
ſons for whom it is defigned, that ſo, as T go 
along, you may ſee how juſt and natural this 
addreſs is; and how well ſuited to the circum- 
ſtances of thoſe againſt whom it is levelled. 


The apoſtle begins chus Let every ſoul ® 
be ſubjef unto the higher powers; + for there it 
no power || but of God the powers that be t are 


Every ſoul. This is an hebrai/m, which ſig- 
nifies every men; ſo that the apoſtle does not ex- 
empt the cler y? ſuch as were-endowed with the 
gift of prophecy, or any other miraculous powers 
which ſubſiſted in the church at that day. And by 
his uſing the hebrexw' idiom, it ſeems that he had the 
Jewiſh converts principally in his eye. 

+ The” higher powers: more literally, the ower- 
raling-powwers e which term extends to all civil raters 
in common, | 

By peer, the apoſtle intends not lawleſs frength 
and brutal force, without regulation or proper di- 
rection; but juſt authority, for ſo the word here 
uſed properly ſignifies. There may be power. where 
there is no authority. No man has any authority to 
do what is wrong and injurious, though he may have 
power to do it. * | 

I The paavers that be: thoſe perſons who are in 
fat veſted with authority; thoſe who are in poſ- 
ſeſuon. And who thoſe are, the apoſtle leaves 
Chriſtians to determine for themſelves ; but wha 
ever they are, they are to be obeyed. 


N 4 ordained 
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arda ned f Gad, ver. 1. q. d. Whereas 
© ſome; profeſſed Cbriſtians vainly imagine, that 
« they are wholly excuſed from all manner of 
* duty and ſubjection to civil authority, re- 
* fuſing to honour- their rulers, and to pay | 
* taxes; Which opinion is not only unrea- ; 
% ſonable ia itſelf, but alſo tends to fix a laſt- 
*« ing reproach upon the chri//ian name and | 
* profeſſion, I now, as an apoſtle and ambaſ- 
& fador of Chiiſt, exhort every one of you, be | 
de he who he will, to pay all dutiful fubmiſſion | 
* to thoſe who are veſted with any civil office, 
„For there is, properly ſpeaking, no autho- 
% riry but what is derived from God, as it is | 
* only by his permiſſion and providence that | 
« any. poſſeſs. it. Vea, I may add, that all 
„civil magiſtrates, as ſuch, although they | 
© may be H. athens, are appointed and ordained : 
* of God. For it is certainly God's will, that ? 


O, daired of Cod: as it is not without God's 
providence and permiſſion, that any are clothed with 
authority; and as it is agrerable to the poſitive will 
and purpoſe of God, that there ſhould be /*me per- 
nt veſted with authority for the good of ſociety : 
not that ary rulers have their commiſſion immedi- 
ately from God the ſupreme Lord of the univerſe. 
If any aſſert that kings, or any other rulers, are or- 
dain+d of God in the latter ſenſe, it is incumbent up- 
on them to ſhew the commiſſion which they ſpeak 
of, under the broad ſeal of heaven, And when the 
do this, they will, no doubt, be believed. | 

. ſo 
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« ſo uſeful an inſtitution as that of magiſtracy; - 
« ſhould take place in the world, for the 
good of civil ſociety.” The apoſtle pro- 


ceeds Whacver, therefore refileth the pwr, 
refifleth the ordinance if God; and they that re- 
ft ſhall receive to tbimſilues damnat on. ver. 2. 
q. d. Think not, therefore, that ye are guilt- 
« leſs of any crime or fin againſt God, when 
« ye factiouſly diſobey and reſiſt the civil au- 
© thority. For magiſtracy and government 
ic being, as I have faid, the ordinance and ap- 
« poiatment of God, it follows, that to reſiſt, 
e magiſtrates in the execution of their offices, 
js really to reſiſt the will and ordinance of 
« God himſelf: and they who thus reſiſt, 
« will accordingly be puniſhed by God for 
© this fin in common with others.” The 
apoſtle goes on— For rulers are nit a terror 10 
god works, but to the evil*, Mili thou then, 


* For rulers art not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil. It cannot be ſuppoſed that the apoſtle de- 
ſigns here, or in any of the ſucceeding veiſes, to 
give the true character of Nero, or any other civil 
powers then in being, as if they were in fat ſuch 
perſons as he deſcribes, a terror to evil works only, 
and not to the good. For ſuch a character did not 


belong to them; and the apoſtle was no ſycophant 


or paraſite of power, whatever ſome of his pre- 
tended ſucceſſors have been. He only tells what 
rulers would be, provided they ated up to to their 
charaQer and office. 
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nat be afraid of the power ? Do that which i; 
good, and thou ſhalt have praiſe of the ſame. For 


he is the minifler of God to thee for good, ver. 3d, 
and part of the 4th. q. d. That you may 
«* ſee the truth and juſtneſs of what I aſſert, 
« (viz., that magiſtracy is the ordinance of 
God, and that you fin againſt him, in oppo- 
<« ſing it,) conſider that even pagan rulers, are 
< not, by the nature and deſign of their office, 
& enemies and a terror to the good and vir- 
© tuous actions of men, but only to the in- 
8 jurious and miſchievous to ſociety. Will ye 
* not, then, reverence and hogour magiſtracy, 
« when you ſee the good end and intention of 
E it? How can ye be ſo unreaſonable ? Only 


mind to do your duty as members of ſociety ; 


ce and this will gain you the applauſe and fa- 
© your of all good rulers. For while you do 
ce thus, they are, by their office, as miniſters of 
God, obliged to encourage and protect you; 
© jt is for this very purpoſe that they are 
« clothed with power.” The apoſtle ſub- 
joins But if thou ds that which is evil, 
be afraid, fer he beareth nit the fword in vain, 
For he is the m-nifler of God, a revenger, 10 


execute wrath upon him that doth evil x, ver. 4. 


latter 


lt is mabifeſt that when the apoſtle ſpeaks of 


it, as the office of civil rulers, to. encourage what 1s 


' 2544, ac.d to puniſh what is evi, he ſpeaks only of 


civil 
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latter part. q. d. But upon the other 


hand, if ye refuſe to do your duty 26 


members of ſociety; if ye refuſe to bear 


« your- part in the ſupport of government; 


« if ye are diſorderly, and do things which 
« merit civil chaſtiſement, then, indeed, ye 
„have reaſon to be afraid. For it is not in 
% vain that rulers are veſted with the power 


c of infliting puniſhment. They are by their 


ce office, not only the miniſters of God for 


civil good and evil. They are to conſult the good 
of ſociety as ſuch; not to diQate in religious con- 
cerns ; not to make Jaws for the government of 
men's conſciences; and to inflict civil penalties for 
religious crimes. It is ſufficient to overthrow the 


doctrine of the authority of the civil magiſtrate, in 


affairs of a ſpiritual nature, (ſo far a+ it is built upon 
any thing which is here ſaid by St. Paul, or upon 
any thing elſe in the new-teſtament) only to ob - 
ſerve, that all the magiſtrates then in the world were 
heathen, implacable enemies to chriſtianity : ſo that 
to give them authority in religious matters, would 
have been, in effect, to give them authority to ex- 
tirpate the chriſtian religion, and to eſtabliſh the 
idolatries and ſuperſtitions of paganiſm. - And can 
any one reaſonably ſuppoſe, than the apoſtle had any 


intention to extend the authority of rulers, beyond. 


concerns merely civil and political, to the over- 
throwing of that religion which he himſelf was ſo 
zealous in propagating ! But it is natural for thoſe, 
whoſe religion cannot be ſupported upon the foot- 
ing of reaſon and argument, to have recourſe to 
power and force, which will ſerve a bad cauſe ag 


well as a good one ; and indeed much better. 


Ns * good 
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& good to thoſe that do well; but alſo his 
< migiſters to revenge, to diſcountenance and 
* puniſh thoſe that are unruly, and injurious 


| © to their neighbours.” The apoſtle. pro- 


ceeds — ber eee ye muſt needs be ſubject not 
only for wrath, but alſo for conſcience ſake, 
ver. 5. q. d. * Since therefore, magiſtracy 
„ js the ordinance of God; and ſince rulers 
« are, by their office, beneſactors io ſociety, 
* by difcouraging what is bad, and encou- 
« raging what is good, and fo preſerving 
* peace and order amongſt men ; it is evi- 
« dent that ye ought to pay a wllling ſub - 


jecion to them; not to obey merely for 


* fear of expoſing yourſelves to their wrath 
« ard diſpleaſure, but alſo in point of rea- 
* ſon, duty and conſcience : Ye are undec 

«an indiſpenſible obligation, as Chriſtians, to 
« honour their office, and to ſubmit to them 
* in the execution of it.” The apoſtle goes 
on — For, for this cauſe pay you tribute alſe : 


for they are God's miniflers, attending continu- 


ally upen this tery t ing, ver. 6. q. d. And 
« here is a plain reaſon alſo why ye ſhould 
« pay tribute to them; for they are God's 
* miniſters, exalted above the common level 
«.of mankind, not that they may indulge 
% themſelves in ſoftneſs and luxury, and be 
« entitled to the ſervile homage of their fel- 
«* low-men ; but that they may execute an 

« office 
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« office no leſs laborious than honourable; 
« and attend continually upon the public 
„ welfare. This being their buſineſs and 
« duty, it is but reaſonable, that they ſhould 
« be requited for their care and diligence in 
&« performing it; and enabled, by taxes le- 
« vied upon the ſubject, effectually to pro- 
« ſecute the great end of their inſtitution, 
the good of. ſociety.” The apoſtle ſums 
up all in the following words — Render there- 
fore to all their dues: tribute“ to whom tri- 
bute is dus; cuſtom , to whom cuſtom; faar, 
to whom Far; honour, to whom honour, ver. 
7. q. d. Let it not, therefore, be ſaid of 
« any one of you hereafter, that you contemn 
* government to the reproach of yourſelves, 
and of the Chri/tian religion. Neither your 


being Fews by nation, nor your becom- - 


„ing the ſubjects of Chriſt's kingdom, gives 
« you any diſpenſation for making diſturbances 
« in the government under which you live. 
« Approve yourſelves, therefore, as peaceable 


 * Grotius obſerves, that the Gree words, here 
uſed, anſwer to the tributum and vectigal of the d 
Remans ; the former was the money paid for the 
ſoil and poll; the latter, the duties laid upon ſome 
ſorts cf merchandize. And what the apoſtle here 
ſays, deſerves to be ſeriouſly conſidered by all 
Chriſtians concerned in that common praQtice of 
carrying on an #//icit trade, and running of goods, 
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. * and; Amiful ſubjects. Be ready to pay to 
2 your rulers. all that they may, in reſpect 


of their office, juſtly demand of you. Ren- 
* der tribute and cuſtom to thoſe of your 
<<- governors to whom tribute and cuſtom be- 
<« long: and chearfully bonour and reverence 
% all who are veſted with civil eee, ac- 
<«_ cording to their deſerts.” 


The apoſile's Joftrine, in the paſſage thus 
explained, concerning the office of civil ru- 


lers, and the duty of ſubjects, may be ſumed up 
in the following obſeryaribos ; * vis. | 


That the end of magiſtracy is the good of 
civil ſociety, as ſuch . 


| That civil rulers, as fach, are the ordihance 
and miniſters of God; it being by his per- 
miſſion and providence that any bear rule; and 


| agreeable to. his will, that there ſhould be ſome 


_ perſons veſted with authority in n, for the 
well- being of it: 


That which is here ſaid concerning civil 
rulers, extends to all of them in common: 
ie relates indifferently to monarchical repub- 

lican 


- . * The ſeveral obſervations here only mentioned, 
were handled, at large in two preceding diſcourlcy 
| upon] this ſubject. 
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all other forms which truly, anſwer the ſole 


- 


end of government, the . happineſs. of ſociety ; 
and to all the different degrees of authority 
in any particular ſlate; to inferior officers. no 
leſs than the ſupreme. 1291 97 V4 


That diſobedience to civil rulers in the due 
exerciſe of their authority, is not merely a 
political fin, but an heinous offence againſt Go 
and religion: | | 

vt +) e 

That the true ground and reaſon + of our 

obligation to be ſubject to the higher pooers, 


1 


: 


+ Some ſuppoſe the apoſtle in this paſſage, in- 
forces the duty of fubmiflion, with /4vo arguments 
quite diſtin from each other; one taken from 
this conſideration, that rulers are the ordinance, 
and miniſters of God, (ver. 1, 2, and 4.) and 
the other, from the benefits that accrue to ſociety, 
from civil government, (ver. 3, 4, and 6.) And 
indeed theſe may be diſtin motives and argu- 
ments for ſubmiſſion, as they may be ſeparately 
viewed and contemplated, But when we conſider 
that rulers are not the ordinance and the mini- 
ſters of God, but only ſo far forth as they per- 
form God's wil, by acting up to their office and 
character, and ſo by being benefactors to ſociety, 
this makes theſe arguments coincide, and run up 
into one at laſt; at leaſt ſo far, that the former 
of them cannot hold good for wha, NES 
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is the uſefulneſs of magiſtracy (when properly 
exerciſed) to humaa ſociety, and its ſubſerviency 


to the general dee 


That e880 te civil rulers is "WET 
ly required under all forms of government, 


which anſwer to the ſole end of all government, 


the good of ſociety; and to every degree of 
authority in any Nate, whether pen or ſub- 
ordinate: | 


"yen "Og an 


Tees if valiwited obedience and non re- 
ſiſtance, be here required as a duty under any 
one form « ELL ans it is allo required 


the "Os fails. Put the ſuppoſition, that any man 


bearing the title of a magiſtrate, ſhould exerciſe 
_ er in ſuch a — as to have no claim 
virtue of that argument which is 


 onded upon the uſefulne's of magiſtracy ; and 


you equally take off the force of the other argu- 
ment alſo, which is founded upon bis being the 
ordinance and the miniſter of For he is no 
God's ordinance and minifter, than he acts 
yp to _ _— and character, by exerciſing his 
good of ſociety This is, in 

Err for th L why it is ſaid above, in the fn- 
5 4 number, that the true ground and reaſon, &c. 
uſe and propriety of this remark ny poſſibly 


be more apparent in the proceſs of ument 
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as a duty under all other forms; and as a 
duty fo ſubordinate rulers as well as to the 
ſupreme.) | | ee f 


And laſtly, that thoſe civil rulers to whom 
the apoſtle injoins ſubjection, are the perſons 
in poſſeſſion; the powers that be ; thoſe who are 

actually veſted with authority *. 2 


There is one very important and. intereſt- 
ing point which remains to be enquired into; 
namely, the extent of that ſubjeftion 1 the 


higher 


This muſt be underſtood with this prowi/h, 
that they do not groſly ab»/e their power and 
truſt, but exerciſe it for the good of thoſe that 
are governed. ' Who theſe perſons were, whether 
Nero, &c, or not, the apoſtle does not ſay ; bug 
leaves it to be determined by thoſe to whom he 
writes. God does not interpoſe, in a miraculous 
way, to point out the perſons who ſhall bear rule, 
and to whom ſubjeQion is due. And as to the 
unalienable, indefeaſible right of prim:geniture, the 
ſcriptures are entirely filent: or rather plainly con- 

it it: San being the firſt king among the 
 Jjraclites ; and appointed to the royal | dignity, 
during. his own father's life-time : and he was ſuc- 
ceeded, or rather ſuperſeded, by Dawid the laſt born 
among many brethren——— Now if God has not in- 
variably determined this matter, it muſt, of courſe, 
de determined by men. And if it be determined 
by men it muſt be determined either in the way 
of force or of compa, And which of theſe is the 


molt eg e, can be no queſtion, 


— wo ment 
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| Aber powirs, | which is 15 enjoined as a 


duty upon all chriſtians. Some have thought 
it warrantable and and glorioys, to diſobey the 
civil powers in certain circumſtances ; and, in 
caſes of very great. and general oppreſſion, 
while humble remonſtrances fail of having any 


effect; and when the Fe ublic welfare cannot 
be otherwiſe provided for and ſecured, to riſe 


unanimouſly even againſt the ſovereign him- 
ſelf, in order to redreſs their prievances ; to 
vindicate their natural and legal rights: to 
break the yoke of tyranny, and free them- 


ſelves and poſterity from inglorious ſervitude 


and ruin. Tt is upon this principle that many 


royal oppreſſors have been driven from their 


thrones into baniſhment; and many ſlain by 
the bands of their ſubjects. It was upon this 
principle that Tarquin was expelled from Rome; 


and Julius Ceſar, the conqueror of the world, 


and the tytant of his country, cut off in the 
fenate- houſe. It was upon this principle, that 
king Charles I. was beheaded before his own 


banqueting - houſe. It was upon this princi- 
ple, that king James II. was made to fly that 


country, which he aimed at enflaving : And 
upon this principle was that revolution brought 


-about, which has been ſo fruitful of happy 
conſequences to Great Britain, But in op- 


poſition to this principle, it has often been 


. aſſerted, that the ſcriggure io general (and the 


paſſage 
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paſſage under conſideration in particular) makes 
all reſiſtance to princes a crime, in any caſe 
whatever If they turn tyrants, and be- 
come the common oppreſſors of thoſe, whoſe = 
welfare they "ought to regard with a paternal 
affection, we muſt not pretend to right our- 
ſelves,” unleſs it be by prayers and tears and 
humble entreaties: and if theſe methods fail 
of procuring redreſs, we muſt not have re- 
courſe to any other, but it ſuffer ourſelves 
to be robbed and butchered at the pleafure 
of the Lords anointed; leſt we fhould incur 
the fin of rebellion,” and the puniſhment of 
damnation. For he has God's anthority and 


commiſſion to bear him out in the worſt of 
crimes, ſo far that he may not be withſtood 


or controuled. Now whether we are obliged 
to yield ſuch an abſolate ſubmiſſion to out 
prince; or whether diſobedience and reſiſts. 
ace may not be juſtifiable in ſome cafes; 


notwithſtanding any thing in the paſſage be- 
fore us, is an enquiry in which we are all 


coneerued; and this is the inquiry which is 
the main deſign of the preſent enn wy 


Now there * nat ſcem to be any ne · 
cefſity of ſuppoſing, that an abſolute unlimited 
obedience, whether active or paſſive, is here 
igjoined, merely for this reaſon, that the pre- 
cept is delivered in abſalate terms, without 
SETS - . | any 
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any exception or limitation exprefly mentioned. 
We are enjoined; (ver. 1.) to be fabjet? to the 
bigher powers: and (ver. 5.) to be ſubjec fir 
conſcience ſake. And becauſe: theſe expreflions 
are abſolute and unlimited, (or more proper- 
ly, general) ſome have inferred, that the ſub - 
jeQion required in them, muſt be abſolute and 
unlimited alſo : at leaſt fo far forth as to make 
paſſive obedience and non-refiftance, a duty 
io all caſes whatever, if not active obedicnce 
likewiſe. Though, by the way, there is here 
no diſliotion made between active and paſlive 
obedience ; and if either of them be required 
iq an unlimited ſenſe, the. other muſt be re- 
quired in the ſame ſenſt alſo, by virtue of 
the preſent argument; becauſe the expreſſioas 
are equally abſolute with reſpect to both. 
But that unlimited obedience of any ſort, can- 
not be argued merely from the indefinite ex- 
-preffions in which obedience is enjoined, ap- 
pears from hence, that expreſſions of the ſame 
nature, frequently occur in ſcripture, upon 
which it is coofeſſed on all hands, that no 
* ſuch abſolute and unlimited ſenſe ought to be 
put. For example, Love mt the world; nei- 
ther. the things that are in the world v; Lay 
net up for yourſelves treaſures n earth þ ; 
Tate therefore no thought for the norrowt; - 
| are precepts expreſſed in at leaſt equally ab- 


21 John ii. * 19- 1 Matt, vi. 34 
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folate and valimited terms: but it is gene- 
cally allowed, that they are to be underſtood 
with certain reſtrictions and limitations; ſome 
degree of love to the world, and the things 
4 10 being allowable. Nor, indeed, do the 
Right Reverend Fathers in Cad, and other dig- 
n fied clergymen of the eſtabliſhed church, ſeem 
to be altogether averſe to admitting. of reſtric- 
tions in the latter caſe, how warm ſoever any of 
them.may beagaiaſt reſtriftions, and limitations, 
in cafe of ſubmiſſion to authority, whether civil 
or eccleſiaſtical. Itis worth remarking alſo, that 
patience and. ſubmiſſion under private injurics, 
are enjoined in much more peremptory and 
abſolute terms, than any that are uſed with 
regard to ſubmiſſion to the injuſtice and op- 
preſſion of civil rulers. Thus, 7 ſay unte you, 
that ye refit not evil; but whoſoever ſhall ſmite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
alſo. And if any man will ſue thee at the law, 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke, 
And whoſcever ſhall compel thee to go 4 mile 
with" bim, go with him twain*. Any man 
may be defied to produce ſuch ſtrong expreſ- 
fons in favour of à paſſive and tame ſubmiſ- 
ſion to unjuſt, tyrannical rulers, as are here 
uſed to inforce ſubmiſſion to private injuries. 
But how few are there that underſtand thoſe 
expreſſions literally ? And the reaſon why they ; 


Een. 4 
th ; 00 
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do not, is becauſe (with ſubmiſſion to the Nu 
ters) common ſenſe ſhews that . were not 
ended to i ſo underſtood. 


But to e in ſome ſcripture-precepts; 
which are more directiy to the point in hand, 
children are commanded to obey their 
parents, and ſervants their maſters, in as ab- 
ſolute and unlimited” terms as ſubjects are here 
commanded to obey their civil rulers. Thus 
this fame apoſtle - Children obey your pa- 
rents in the Lord; Nr this is right. Honour 
thy father and mother g—which is the firſ 
commandment with promiſe. Servants, be 
obedient to them that are your maſters accord- 
ing to the fleſh, with fear and trembling, with 
fonpleneſi of your heart as unto Chriff®, Thus 
alſo wives are commanded to be obedient to 
their huſbands. —— Fives, ſubmit yourſeives 
unto your huſtands as unte the Lord, For the” 
huſband is the head of the wife, even as CHRIST 
IS THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH 
Therefore as the church is ſulject unto 
Chrift, ſo let the wives be to their own huſ- 
bands IN .EVERY THING +. In all 


theſe caſes, ſubmiſſion is required in terms 


(at leaſt) as abſolute. and univerſal, as are 
ever uſed with reſpect to rulers and ſubjeas. 


* Eph, vi. 1, &c ? + ph. v. 22. 23. 24. 
| | 3 But 
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But who. ſuppoſes that the apoſtle ever in- 
tended to teach, that children, ſeryants and 
wives, ſhauld, in all caſes whatever, obey 
their parents, maſters and huſbands reſpeQive- | 
ly, never making any oppoſition to their vill, 
eren although they ſhould require them to 
break the commandments of God, or ſhould 
cauſeleſly make an attempt upon their, lives ? 
No one puts ſuch à ſenſe upon theſe ex- 
preſſions, of 5 abſolute and unlimited. 
Why then ſhould it be ſuppoſed, that the apo». 
ile deſigned to teach univerſal obedience, 
whether active or paſſive, to the higher pow:rs,. 
merely becauſe his precepts are delivered in 
abſolute and unlimited terms ? And if this be 
a good argument in one caſe, why is it. not 
in others allo ? If it be faid that reſi ſtance 
and diſobedience to the higher powers, is here 
ſaid poſitively to be a fin, ſo alſo is the diſ- 
obedience of children to parents; ſervants to 
maſters ; and wives to huſbands, in other 
places of ſcripture. But the queſtion ſtill re- 
mains, whether in all theſe caſes there be not 
ſome exceptions? In the three latter, it is 
allowed there are. And from hence it fol- 
lows, that barely the uſe of abſolute expreſ- 
ſons, is no proof, that obedience to civil ru- 
lers, is, in all caſes, a duty; or reſiſtance, in 
all caſes a fin. I ſhould not have thought it 
worth while to take apy notice at all of this 
argument 


1 : 
* 
I 
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zument, had it not been much inſiſted upon 
1 of the advocates for paſſive· Obedience 


and non-reſiſtance: for it is, in itſelf, per- 
fely. trifling; and rendered conſiderable only 


by the fireſs that has * laid 4s tary it for want 
o deter. N 


ber is, indeed; one aalig: i the new 
teſtament, where ic may ſeem, at firſt view, 
that an unlimited ſubmiſſion to civil rulers, is 
enjoined. Submit yourſelves to every er- 
dinance of man for the Tord's ſate®. 
To every ordinance of man. However, 
this expreſſion is no ſtronger than that be- 
fore taken notice of, with relation to the duty 
of wives — $80 lit the wives be ſubjeft to their 
own huſbands IN EVERY THING. 
But the true ſolution of this difficulty (if it 
be one) is this: by every ordinance of man +, 
is not meant every command of the civil ma- 
giſtrate without exception ; but every order of 
magiflrates appointed by man; —— whether 
ſuperior or inferior : for ſo the apoſtle explains 
himſelf in the very next words Fhetber 
it be to the king as ſupreme, or to governors, 


2 1. Pet. . 13, 


+ Litera ly every huwan * tion, or appoint» 
nenn. By which manner of expreflioh the apoſtie 
plajuly intimates, that rulers derive their authority 
W but from s. 


r 


8 
% 
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n baits"! chem" that are fort; &c. But although 
the apoſtle had not ſubjoined any ſüch ex- 
planatioh, the reuſon of the thing itſelf would 
bars obliged us to limit che expreſſion [every | 
erdinumte of mn] to ſuch human ordinances 
and commands, as are not inconſiſtent with 
the ordinances and commands of God, the ſu- 
pteme lawgiver ; or with any other Wien ne 
antecedent, obligations, | | 


: "tk to he obſerved, in $3 next place, that 

as the. duty of uniyesſal obedience and noh- 
reſiſtance, to the higher. powers, cannot be ar- 
gued from the abſolute unlimited expreſſions 
which the apoſtle, here uſes ; ſo neither can 
it be argued from the ſcope. and drift of his 
reaſoning, conſidered with relation to- the per- 
ſons he was here oppoſing, As was obſerved 
above, there were : ſome profeſſed chrifians in 
the apoſtolic age, who diſclaimed all magi- 
ſtracy and civil authority in general, deſpiſing 
government, and ſpeaking. evil of dignities; ſome 
under a notion that Jetos ought not to be 
under the juriſdiction of Gentil“ rulers; and 
others, that they were ſet free from the tem- 
poral powers, by Chriſt. Now it is with 
perfons of this licentious opinion and charac- 
ter, that the apoſtle is concerned. And all 
that was directly to his point, was to ſhew, 
that 4 were. bound to ſubmit to magi- 


| g #; 
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ſtracy in general. This is a circumſtance very 
material to be taken notice of, in order to 
aſcertain the ſenſe of the apoſtle. For this 
being conſidered, it is ſufficient to account 
for all that he ſays concerning the duty of 
ſubejction, and the ſin of reſiſtance to the 
Bie ber powers, without having recourſe to the 
doctrine of unlimited ſubmiſſion and paſſive 
obedience, in all caſes whatever. Were it 
known that thoſe in oppoſition to whom, the 
apoſtle wrote, allowed of civil authority in 
general, and only aſſerted that there were ſom: 

caſes in which obedience, and non · reſiſtance, 
were not a duty; there would, then, indeed, 
be reaſon for interpreting this paſſage as con- 
taining the doctrine of unlimited obedience, 
and non- re ſiſtance, as it muſt, in this caſe, 
be ſuppoſed to bave been levelled againſt ſuch 
as denied that doctrine. But fince it is cer- 
tain that there were perſons who vainly ima- 
gined, that civil government in general, was 
not to be regarded by them, it is moſt rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that the apoſtle deſigned 
his diſcourſe only againſt /hem. And agree- 
ably to this ſuppoſition, we find that he ar- 
gues the uſefulneſs of civil magiſtracy in ge- 
geral ; its agreeableneſs to the will and pur- 
poſe of God, who is over all; and ſo deduces 
from hence, the obligation of ſubmiſſion to 
it, But it will not follow, that becauſe civil 
goveru- 


human 


n >: a0; whine, 
and neceſſary to the peace and happineſs of 


argued, neither from the manner of expreſ- 
don here uſe, nor from ihe general ſcope and 
ES? Ong 


And if we attend to the nature of the ar- 
gument with which the apoſtle here inforces 
the duty of ſubmiſſion to. the higher powers, 
we ſhall find it to be ſuch an one as con- 
cludes not in favour of ſubmiſſion to all who 


bear the zitle of rulers, in common; but only, 


to thoſe who aAfually perform the duty of 
rulers, by exerciſing a reaſonable and juſt au- 
thority, for the good of human ſociety, This 
is a point which it will be proper to enlarge 
upon; becauſe the queſtion before us turns 
much upon the truth or falſhood of this po- 
ſition. It is obvious, then in general, that 
the civil rulers, whom the apoſtle here ſpeaks 
of, and obedience to whom he preſſes upon 
Chriſtians as a duty, are good rulers *, ſuch 

If as 


* By geod rulers, are not intended ſuch as are 


good in a moral or religious, but only a political 
O 2 ſenſe; 


fociety, therefore there are no ſup- 
poſable caſes in which reſiſtance to it can 
de innocent. 80 that the duty of unlimited 
obedience, whether active or paſſive, can be 
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a ate in the exereiſe of theif - Me and 
power beniefactors to ſoclety. Suck They! are 
deſeribed to be; throughout chis paſſuge / Thus 
it is ſaidy) that they are nit @ terror id good 
works burt 10 the evil; that they are God's 


upon him thut doth eu; and that theyb attend 
continually aper this very: thing. 1 St. Peter: give 
the ſame account of rulers': they are for a 
praiſe, to them that do well, and the puniſb- 
ment of evil deers,” It is manifeſt that this 
character and deſcriptioh of rulers, agrees only 
to ſuch as are rulers in fact, as well as in 
name: to ſuch as govern well, and act agree- 
ably to their office.” And the apoſtle's argu- 
ment for ſubmiſſion to rulers, is wholly built 


and grounded ppon a preſumption that they 


do in fact anſwer this character; and is of 
no force at all upon ſuppoſition | of the con- 
trary. If rulers are a terror to good works, 
and not to the evil; if they are not "miniſters 
for good to ſociety, but for evil, and diſtreſs 
by violence and oppreflion ; if they execute 
wrath upon ſober, peaccable perſons, who do 
. their duty as members of ſociety ; and ſuffer 
rich and honourable knaves to eſcape with 


ſent; thoſe who perſorm their duty fo far as 47 
e fi e extends; and ſo far as civil ſociety, as ſuch, 


is concerned in their actions. 
im- 


mini lers ſor peo; © avengers 10 txecute wrath. 
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impunity; if, iaſtead of attending continually 
pon the good” Work of advancing the pub- 
lic welfare, they attend only upon the gra- 
tification of their own luſt and pride and am- 
bition, to the deſtruction of the public wel- 
fare; if this be the caſe, it is ' plain that 
the apoſtle's argument for ſubmiſſion does not 
reach them; they are not the ſame, but dif- 
ferent perſons from thoſe whom he charac- 
terizes; and who muſt be obeyed according 
to his reafoning. —— Let me iltuſtrate the 
apoſtle's argument, by the following fimili- 
tude: (it is no matter how far it is from any 
thing which has, in fact, happened in the 
world.) Suppoſe, then, it was allowed, in ge- 
neral, that the chrgy were an uſeful order of, 


men; that they ought to be efleemed wry © 


highly in love for their works ſake ; and to 
be decently ſupported by thoſe whom they 
ſerve, the labourer being worthy of his reward +. 

Suppole farther, that, a number of Reverend 
and Right Revertnd Drones, who worked not; 
who preached, perhaps, but once a year, and 
blen not the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, but the 
divine right of tythes ; — the dignity of their 
office us ambaſſadors of Chrift, the equity of 
fine-cures, and a plurality of benefices ; —0— 


® 1 Theſ v. 13. + 1 Tim. v. 18. 
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the excellency of the d vat ions in that prayer- 

bond, which ſome of ibem hired chaplain; tu 
uſe for them; — or ſome favourite point 
of church-tzranny, and antichriſtian uſurpation; 
ſappoſe ſuch men as theſe, ſpending their lives 
in effeminaey, luxury and idleneſs; (or when 
they were not idle, doing that which is worſe 
than idleneſs; ſuppoſe. ſuch men) ſhould, 
merely by the merit of ordination and cinſe- 
craticn, and a peculiar, odd habit, claim great 
reſpet and reverence from thoſe whom they 
civilly called the beaſts of the laity®* ; and 
demand thouſands per annum, for that good 
fervice which they never performed; and 
for which, if they had performed it, this would 

> be much more than a quantum meruit : ſup- 
poſe this ſhould be the cafe, (it is only by 
way of fimile, and ſurely it will give no of- 
13 fence) would not every body be aſtoniſhed at 
| ſuch inſolence, injuſtice and impiety? And 
| ought not ſuch men to be told plainly, that 
they could not reaſonably expect the eſteem 
and reward due to the miniſters of the gol- 
| : pe), unleſs they did the duties of their office : 
Should they not be told, that their tit e and 

habit claimed no regard, reverence - or pay, 
| ſeparate from the care and work, and various 
| duties of their function? And that while they 

1 neglected the latter, the former ſerved only 


* Mr, Leſſie. 
to 


* 
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to render them the more ridiculous and con- 
templible The application of this ſimili- 
tude to the caſe in hand, is very eaſy. | 


If thoſe who bear the title of civil rulers, 


do not perform the duty of civil rulers, but 
act directly counter to the ſole end and de- 
kgn of their office; if they: injure and op- 
preſs their ſubjects, inſtead of defending their 
rights and doing them good ; they have not 


the leaſt pretence to be honoured, obeyed and 


rewarded, according to the apoſtle's argument. 
For his reaſoning, in order to ſhew the duty 
of ſubjection to the higher powers, is, as was 
before obſerved, built wholly upon the ſup- 
poſition, that they do, in fad, perform the duty 
of rulers, 


If it be ſaid, that the apoſtle here uſes 
another argument for ſubmiſſion to the higher 


powers, beſides that which is taken from the 
uſefulneſs of their office to civil ſociety, when 


that their power is from God; that they are 
ordained of God ; and that they are God's mi- 
niſters : and if it be ſaid, that this argument 
for ſubmiſſion to them will hold good, al- 
though they do not exerciſe their power for 
the benefit, but for the ruin, and deſtruction of 
human ſociety ; this objection was obviated, in 

O 4 | part 


properly diſcharged and executed; namely, 


o 
— —— —— — — 
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part before. Rulers have no authority from 
God to do miſchief. They are not God's or- 
dinance, or God's miniflers, in any other ſenſe 
than as it is by his permiſſion and providence, 
that they are exalted to bear rule; and as ma- 
giſtracy duly exerciſed, and authority rightly 
applied, in the enaQing and executing good 
laws, —laws attempered #nd accommodated to 
the common welfare of the ſubjects, muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be agreeable to the will of the be- 
neficent author and ſupreme Lord of the uni- 
verſe; whoſe kingdom rulitb over all+; and 
whoſe tender mercies are over all hit works g. 
It is blaſphemy to call tyrants and oppreſſors, 
Ces miniſters. They are more properly the 


meſſengers of ſatan to buffet us ||. No rulers 


are properly God's miniſters, but ſuch as arc 
Juft, ruling in the fear Gd. When once 
magiſtrates act contrary to their office, and 
the end of their inſtitution ; when they rob 
and ruin the public, inſtead of being guar- 
dians of its peace and welfare; they imme- 
diately ceaſe to be the 'o- dinance and minifters 
of God; and no more deferve that glorious 
character than common pirates and highway- 
men. So that whenever that argument for 


+ Pal. ciii, 19. 
$ Pſal. cxlv, 19. |} 2 Cor. xit. 7. 
2 SAM, XXill, 3. 


ſub- 
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ſubmiſſion fails, which is grounded upon the 
uſefulneſs of magiſtracy to civil ſociety, (as 
it always does when magiſtrates do hurt to 
ſociety inſtead of good) the other argument, 
which is taken from their being the ordi - 
nance. of God, 'mulſt neceſſafily fail alſo; no 
perſot of a civil character being God's mi- 
7 in the ſenſe of the apoſtle, any farther 
than he performs God's will, by exerciſing a 
juſt and reaſonable authority; _— ruling ns _o 
rue rr rad | | 


15 961.51 


This in, 3 Let us now trace the 
apoſile's reaſoning in favour of ſubmiſſion to 


the higher. powers, a little more particularly 
and exactly. For by this it will appear, on 


one; hand, how, good and, concluſive it is, 
for. ſubmiſioa to thoſe rulers who exerciſe 


theie | power in a proper manner: and, on the 
other, how weak and trifling, and inconnect- 
ed it is, if it be ſuppoſed to be meant by 
the apoſtle to ſhow the obligation and duty 
of obedience to tyrannical, oppreſſive rulers in 
common with others of a different character. 


The apoſtle enters upon this ſubject thus 
Ia every ſoul be ſubjec? unto the higher 
powers; for there is no power but of God : 
the powers that be, are ordained of God“. 


„ As "2 
Sink 7 | Here 
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Here he urges the duty of obedience from this 
topic of argument, that civil rulers, as they 

are ſuppoſed to fulfil the pleaſure of God, 
— 2 5 But how is this 
an argument for obedience to ſuch rulers as 
ing good ; but the pleaſure of the devil, by 
doing evil; and ſuch as are not, therefore, 
God's miniflers, but the devil's! Whoſpever, 
therefore, refifleth the purver, refifteth the ordi- 
mance of God : and they that rei, all re- 
ceive to themſelves damnation *, Here the apo- 
ſtle argues, that thoſe who reſiſt a reaſonable 
and juſt authority, which is agreeable to the 
will of God, do really reſiſt the will of God 
himſelf ; and will, therefore, be puniſhed by 
him. But how does this prove, that thoſe 
who reſiſt a lawleſs, unreaſonable power, 
which is contrary to the will of God, do there- 
in reſiſt the will and ordinance of God? Is re- 
-ſiſting thoſe who reſiſt God's will, the ſame 
thing with reſiſting God? Or ſhall thoſe 
who do ſo, receive to themſelves damnation ! 
Far rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil, Wilt thou then not be afraid of 
the pewer ? Do that which is good; and thou 
Halt have praiſe of the ſame. For he is the 
miniſt.y of God to thee fer good 1. Here the 
apoſile argues more explicitly than he had 


® Ver. 2, + Ver. 3d, and part of the 4th. 
before 
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before done, for revering, and ſubmitting to 
magiſtracy, from this conſideration, that ſuch as 
really performed the duty of magiſtrates, would 
be enemies only to the evil aQions of men, 
and would befriend and encourage the good; 
and ſo be a common blefling to ſociety. But 
how is this an argument, that we muſt ho- 
nour, and ſubmit to ſuch magiſtrates as are 
not enemies to the evil actions of men; but 
to the good; and ſuch as are not a common 
bleſſing, but a common curſe, to ſociety | But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid: for 
be is the miniſter of God, a revenger, to exe- 
cute wrath upon him that doth evil . Here 
the apoſtle argues from the nature and end 
of magiſtracy, that ſuch as did evil, (and 
ſuch only) had reaſon to be afraid of the higher 
powers ; it being part of their office to puniſh. 
evil doers, no leſs than to defend and en- 
courage ſuch as do well. But if magiſtrates 
are unrighteous ; if they are reſpecters of per- 
ens; if they are partial in their adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice ; then thoſe who do well have 
as much reaſon to be ofraid, as thoſe that 
do evil: there can be no ſafety for the good, 
nor any- peculiar ground of terror to the un- 
I ruly and injurious. So that, in this caſe, the 
main end of civil government will be fruſtrat- 
ed. And what reaſon is there for ſubmit- 


#. Ver. 4th, latter part. 
9 4 ting 


/ 
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ting 10 that government; which does by no 
means. anſwer the - deſign of government? 
Mderefore ye mut needs' be fubjeft not only for 
wrath, but alſo for cenſcience ſake u. Here the 
apoſtle argues the duty of a chearful and con- 
ſcientious ſubmiſſion to civil government, from 
the nature and end of magiſtracy as he bad 
before laid it down, i. . as the deſign of it 
| was to puniſh evil doers, and to ſupport and 
encourage ſuch as do well-; and as it muſt, 
if ſo exerciſed, be agreeable to the will of 
God. But how does what he here ſays, 
prove the duty of a chearful and conſcienti- 
ous ſubjection to thoſe who forfeit the cha- 
racter of rulers? To thoſe who encourage the 
bad, and diſcourage the good? The argu- 
ment here uſed no more proves it to be a 
fin to reſiſt fach rulers, than it does, to re- 
i the devil, that he may flee from us. For 
one is as truly the miniſter of God as the 
other. Fer, for this caſe pay you tribute alſo; 
fir they are God's miniſters, attending conti- 
nal iy upon this very thing 8. Here the apoſtle 
argues the duty of paying taxes, from this 
conſideration, that thoſe who perform the duty 
of rulers, are continually attending upon the 
public welfare. But how does this argument 
conclude for paying taxes to ſuch. princes, as 
are continually endeavouring to. ruin the pub- 


Ver. 5. + james iv. 7. 5 Ven 6. 


lic? 


lic ? And eſpecially wbb ſuch puyment would 
facilitate” and promote this. wicked" deſign ? 
 Renider © therefate 1 all their dus; thibule," 10 
whom tribute is due; cuſtom, to hint cum; 
fear, "to whom fear honour,” to whom HonduÞ®: 
Here the apoſtle ſums up what he had“ been 
ſaying concerning the duty of ſubjefts"to 
rulers. And his argument ſtands thus 

cc. Since thagiſtrates, who execute their office 
4 well, are common benefactors to ſociety ; 

« and may, in that reſpeQ, 'be properly ſliled 
«hy miniNers and ordinance of G; and 
« ſince they are conſtantly employed in the 
« ſervice of the public; it becomes you to 
« pay them tribute and cuſtom; and to re- 
« yerence, honour, and ſubmit to them in 


* the execution of their reſpective offices“ 


This is apparently good reaſoning. But does 
this argument conclude for the duty of pay- 


ing tribute, cuſtom, reverence, honour, and 


obedience, to ſuch perſons as (although they 
bear the title of rulers) uſe all their power 
to hurt and injure the public ? Such as are 
not God's minifters, but ſatan's? Such as do 
not take care of, and attend upon, the pub- 
lic intereſt, but their own, to the ruin of the 
public ? that is, in ſhort, to ſuch as have no 
natural and juſt claim at all to tribute, cu- 
ſtom, reverence, honour and obedience ? Tt 


is to be hoped that thoſe who have any re- 


® Ver. 7. 


gard 
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gerd to the apoſtle's character as an inſpired 
writer, or even as a man of common under- 
ſtanding, will not repreſent him as reaſoning 
in ſuch a looſe incoherent manner; and draw- 
lug concluſions, which have not the leaſt re- 
lation to his premiſes. For what can be more 
abſurd than an argument thus framed? Ru- 
lers are, by their office, bound to conſult 
% the public welfare and the good of ſociety : 
t therefore you are bound to pay them tri- 
* bute, to honour and to ſubmit to them, 
« even when they deſtroy the public wel- 
« fare, and are a common peſt to ſociety, by 
« acting in direct contradiction to the nature 
and end of their office,” PC 


Thus, vpon a careful review of the apo- 
Mle's reaſoning in this paſſage, it appears that 
his arguments to enforce ſubmiſſion, are of 
ſuch a nature, as to conclude only in favour 
of ſubmiſſion !o ſuch rulers us he himſelf de- 
ſeribes; i. & fuch as rule for the good of 
ſociety, which is the only end of their in- 
ſtitution., Common tyrants, and public op- 
preſſors, are not intitled to obedience from their 
ſubjects, by virtue of any thing here laid down 
by the inſpired apoſtle. 


Lnow add, farther, that the apoſtle's ar- 
gument is ſo far fyom. proving. it to be the 
. 155 duty 


- 


duty of the people to obey, and ſubmit to, ſuch 
rulers as act in contradiction to the public 
good ®, and ſo to the deſign of their office, 
that it proves the direct contrary. For, pleaſe 
to obſerve, that if the end of all civil go- 
vernment,. be the good of ſociety; if this 
be the thing that is aimed at in conſtitut- 
ing civil rulers; and if the motive and ar- 
gument for ſubmiſſion to government, be ta- 
ken from the apparent uſefulneſs of civil au- 
thority; it follows, that when no ſuch: good 
end can be anſwered by ſubmiſſion, there 
remains. no argument or motive to enforce it; 
and if-inſtead of this good end's being brought 
about by ſubmiſſion, a contrary end is brought 
about, and the ruin and miſery of ſociety ef- 
fefed by it; here is a plain and poſitive rea- 
ſon againſt ſubmiſſion in all ſuch, caſes, ſhould - 
they ever happen. And therefore, in ſuch 
caſes, a regard to the public welfare ought to 
make us with-hold from our rulers, that obe- 
dience and ſubjection which it would other- 
wiſe. be our duty to render to them. If 


it be our duty, for example, to obey our king, 


This does not intend, their acting fo in a 
fer particular inſtances, which the beſt of rulers 
may do through miſtake, c. but their acting fo 
babitually ; — in a manner which plainly ſhows, 
that they aim at making themſelves great by the 
ruin of their ſubhjects. Wy 
merely 
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merely for this reaſon, that he rules for the 
public welfare, (which is the only argument 
the apoſtle makes | uſe: of) it follows, by a 
parity of reaſon," that when be turns tyrant, 
and makes his ſubjects his prey to devour and 
to deſttoy, inſtead of his charge 10 defend and 
<cheriſh;-we are bound to throw off our al- 
legiance to him, and to reſiſt; and that ac- 
wording to the tenor of the apolile's argu- 
ment in this paſſage,” Not to diſcontinue our 
allegiance, iu this cafe, would be to join with 
*the' ſovereign in promoting the flavery and 
miſery of that ſociety;- the welfare of which, 
we ourſelves, as well as our ſovereign, are 
indiſpenſibly obliged to ſecure and promote, 
us far as in us lies. It is true, the apoſtle 
puts no caſe of ſuch a tyrannical prince; but 
by his grounding his argument for ſubmiſ- 
ion wholly upon the good of civil ſociety; 
ät is plain he implicitly authoriſes, and even 
requires us to make reſiſtance, whenever this 
ſhall be neceſſary to the public ſafety and 
happineſs. Let me make uſe of this eaſy 
and familiar fimilitude to illuſtrate the point 
in hand Suppoſe God requires a family of 
children to obey their father and not to reſiſt 
"him; and inforces his command with this 
argument; that the ſuperintendence and care 
and authority of a juſt and kind parent, will 
contribute to the happineſs of the whole fa- 


mily; 
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mily ; ſo that they ought to obey him for their 
own ſakes more than: for his : ſuppoſe this pa» 
rent at length runs diſtracted, and attempts in 
his mad fit, to cut all his children's throats : 
now, in this caſe; is not the reaſon before aſe 
ſigned, why theſe children ſhould obey their 
parent while he continued of a ſound wind, 
namely, \their common good, a reaſon equally 
concluſive. for diſobeying and reſiſting him, 
ſince he is become delirious, and attempts their 
ruin-? It makes no alteration in the argument; 
whether this parent, properly ſpeaking, loſes 
his reaſon; or does while he retains his under- 
ſtanding, that which is as fatal in its conſe - 
quences, as any thing he could do, were he 
really deprived of it. his his ſimilitude wum 
formal application. N 
But it ought to be iembered; aha if ths 
duty of univerſal obedience and non-reliſtance 
to gur king or prince, can be argued from this 
paſſage; the ſame ſubmiſſion under a republican; 
or any other form of government; and even 
to all the ſubordinate. powers in any particular 
ſtate, can be proved by it as well: which is 
more than thoſe who alledge it for the men- 
tioned purpoſe, would be willing ſhould'be in- 
ferred'from it. So that this paſſage does not 
anſwer. their purpoſe ; but 'really overthrows 
and confates it, This matter deſerves to be 


more particularly conſidered, > The advocates 
Wer for 


{ 


— 
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for unlimited ſubmiſſion and paſſive obedience, 
do, if I miſtake not, always ſpeak with refe- 
rence to kingly or monarchical government, 
as diſtinguiſhed from all, other forms; and, 
with reference to ſubmitting to the will of the 
Mag, in diſtinQion from all ſubordinate officers, 


ating beyond their commiſſion, and the au- 
thority which they have received from the 
crown: It is not pretended that any perfons 
beſides kings, have a divine right to do what 
they'pleaſe, ſo that no one may reſiſt them, 
without incurring the guilt of factiouſneſs and 
rebellion. 


If any other ſupreme powers op- 
preſs the people, it is generally allowed, that 
the people may get redreſs, by reſiſtance, if 
other methods prove ineffectual. And if any 
officers in a kingly goveramerft, go beyond the 
limits of that power which they have derived 
from the crown, (the ſuppoſed original ſource 
of all power and authority in the ſtate) and at- 
tempt illegally, to take away the properties and 
lives of their fellow · ſubjects, they may be for- 
cibly reſiſted, at Jeaſt till application can be 
made to the crown, But as to the ſove - 
reign himſelf, he may not be reſiſted in any 
caſe ; nor any of his officers, while they con- 
fine themſelves within the bounds which he has 
cribed to them. This is, I thiok, a true 
h of the principles of thoſe who defend the 
doftrine of paſſive obedience and non-reſiftance. 
Now: 


* 
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Now there is nothing in ſcripture which ſup- 
ports this ſcheme of politieal principles. As 
to the paſſage under conſideration, the apoſtle 
here ſpeaks of civil rulers in general; of all 
perſons in common, veſted with authority far 
the good of ſociety, without any particular re- 
ference to one form of government, more than 
to another; or to the ſupreme power in any 
particular ſtate, more than to ſubordinate pow- 
ers. The apoſtle does not concern himſelf 
with the different forms of government®*. This 


* Tbe eſſence . of rernment (L mean god go 


vernment ; and this. 1s the only government which 
the apoſtle treats of in this pe) conſiſts in the 
making and executing of good laws—laws atte mpered 


to the common felicity of the. gow:ratd, And if chis 
be, is fad, done, it is evidently, in itſelf, a thing of 
no conſequence at all, what the particular form of 
government _js ;—whether the legiſlative and exe- 
cutive power be lodged in one and. the /amg perion, 
or in different perſons ;—whether in ene perſon, 
whom we call an ab/olute monarch ; whether in a 
Few, fo as to conſtiture an ariffocracy ;—whether in 
many, ſo as to conſtitute a republic ; or whether in 
three ct=-ordinate branches, in ſuch manner as to make 
the government partake ſomething of each of theſe 
forms; and to be, at the ſame time, M utially diffe- 
rent from them all, If the end be attained, it is 
enough. But no form of government ſeems to be fo 
unlikely to accompliſh this end as ab//ute nonarchy 
Nor is there any one that has ſo little pretence to 
a divine original, unleſs it be in this ſenſe, that Cod 


— 
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| he ſuppoſts left, entirely io human prudedce and : 
diſcretion : Now the conſequence of this is, 
that unlimited and paſſive! obedience, is no 


more enjoined in this paſſage, under monar- 
chical government; or to the ſupreme power in 
any ſtate, than under all other ſpecies of go- 
yernment, Which anſwer the end of govern- 
ment; or, to all the ſubordinate degrees of 
civil. authority, from the higheſt to the loweſt. 
Thoſe, therefore, who would from this paſ- 
ſage infer the guilt of reſiſting kings, in all 
caſes whatever, though acting ever ſo contrary 
to the deſign of their office, muſt, if they will 


be conſiſtent, go much farther, and infer from 
it the guilt of teſiſtance under all other forms 


of gorerument; and of reſiſting any petty officer 
in the fate, mough acting beyond his com- 
wo in [the moſt arbitrary, illegal manner 
Poſſible, . "The: ary guheht holds equally ſtrong 
in both caſes. A as ſuch, are the 


ordinance and min«/ters of God ;'and they are all, 
by the natute of their office, and in their re- 


lebte ſphere and Kano, bound, 1 to conſult 


4 135 i3 33 


PR introduced it into, and h e the 

Tom monwealibh of 2 abt, a8 2 curſe upon that peo 
ple ſor their folly” and wickidnſs, particularly Ih 6 
Fring ſuch a government. (See 1 Cam. viii chap.) 
Juft ſo God, before, ſent g'ails ai ſt chem, as a 
Flague, and a | curſe, and not as a e Numb. 

: Xi. © | * 
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wwe püdlie Welfare!” With HC kame Perf 
therefore, that any deny unlimited and pal de 
obedience to be here injoined under a republic 
or ariſtobticy, or any other eſtabliRed form of 
90 e j or to Ce powe 1 
ing ig illega ang oppreſſive, manner; 

Gun kn fate 297 others m . deny, hilt 
— obbdienct is a) on Fa! ing & ck s. 
narch, or any civil Power” Whatdyer." För the 
apoſtle days nothing” that is Betuliar t to "kings ; 5 
what he fays, extends equally td all Sher per- 
ſons Whatever, veſted*"with any Uvil” office, 
ire Afe all, in exaQly the ſame” ſenſe, the + 
brd ance "of 2 and the” 'minifters f Gil, 
and obedience is equally enjoined to be paid to 
them all. For, as the apoſtle [expreſſes it, bert 
15. NO POWER At if God: and we are reb 
quired to render to ALL their DUES:; and not 
MORE than their DUES. And what theſe 
dues are, and to whom they are to be rendered, 
the apoſtle ſayeth not; but leaves to the reaſon 
and conſciences of men to determine. 


Thus it appears, that the common argu» 
ment, grounded upon this paſſage, in favour of 
univerſal and paſſive obedience, really over - 
throws itſelf, by proving too much, if it proves 
any thing at all; namely, that no civil officer is, 
in any caſe whatever, to be reſiſted, though 


eg in expreſs contradiction to the deſign of 
24/1 his 
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Mis office; which 50.989 iu bs ſeal, ever dd 
er en aſſert, ft 


| EE en ĩͤ cane af. ihe 
ching itſelf, nothing can well be imagined more 
dire&ly contrary to common ſenſe, than to 
ſuppoſe that millions of people ſhould be ſub- 
jefted to the arbitrary, precarious pleaſure of 
eve ſingle man; (who has naturally no ſuperiori- 
ty over them in point of. authority) ſo that their 
eſtates, and every thing that is valuable in life, 
and even their lives alſo, ſhould be abſolutely at 
. his diſpoſal, if he happens to be wanton and 
capricious enough to demand them. What 
unprejudiced man can think, that God made 
ALL to be thus ſubſervient to the lawleſs plea- 
ſure and phrenzy of ONE, fo that it ſhall al- 
ways be a ſin to reſiſt him] Nothing but the 
moſt plain and expreſs'revelation from heaven 
could make a ſober impartial man believe ſuch 
a monſtrous, unaccountable doQrine, and in- 
deed, the -thing itſelf, appears ſo ſhocking— 
ſo out of all proportion, that it may be queſ- 
tioned, whether all the miracles that 'ever were 
wrought, could make it credible, that this doc- 
trine really came from God. At preſent, there 
is not the leaſt ſyllable in ſcripture which 
gives any countenance to it, The hereditary, 
indefeaſible, divine right of kings, and the 


doQrine of non · reſiſtance, which is built upon 
the 


1 — guy. 
de ſuppolition of ſuch aright, are altogether as 
fabulous and chimerical, as tranſubſtantiation z 


f 


or any of the moſt abſurd reveries of ancient 


Theſe notions att 


man reaſon; and if they are derived from nei 
ther af thoſe ſources, it is not much matter 
from whence they come, or 'whither they go. Ouly 
it is a pity that ſuch doctrines ſhould be pro- 
pagated in ſociety to raiſe faclions and rebel- 
lons; as we ſee they have, in fact, been both 
in the /af?, and in the preſent, REIGN. 


But then, if unlimited ſubmiſſion and paſ- 


{ive obedience to the higher powers, in all poſ- 


 fGble caſes, be not a duty, it will be aſked, -- 


„ How far are we obliged to ſubmit? If we 
% may innocently diſobey and reſiſt in ſome 
« caſes, why not in all? Where ſhall we 
« ſtop? What is the meaſure of our duty? 
« This doctrine tends to the total diſſolution 
« of civil government; and to introduce ſuch 
4 ſcenes of wild anarchy and confuſion, as are 


« more fatal to ſociety than the worſt of 


4% tyranny.” 


After this manner, ſome men object; ant 
indeed this is the moſt plauſible thing that can 
be ſaid in favour of ſuch an abſolute ſubmiſſion 


as * plead for But the worſt (or rather the 


beſt 


= 
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nee ene ee eee ee den 
 ardolidiay in t. For ſimilar-difficulties may be 


mid auh reſpeſt to almoſt every duty pf na- 


_ tural; and rrvealedl religion. To inſtahce only 


_ dniitwoy both: bf which are nrar akin; and. in- 


desde parallel, ta the caſe; before us. 
ti is unque ſtionably the duty of children to 
ſuhmit. to their parents; and: bf: ſervants, to 
 abeir maſters; But no one aſſerts, mat it is 


| their: gur to obey, and ſubmit-to them, in all 


or unixerſally a ſin to re- 
gilt them. Now does this tend to ſubvert the 
Jjuſt authority of parents and maſters? Or to 
introduce cotifuſion and anarchy into private 
families? No. How. then does the ſume prin- 


Eiple; tend to unhinge the government of that | 


Larger family, the body politic ? We know, in 
general, that children and ſervants are obliged 
to obey their patents, and maſters reſpectively. 
We know allo, with equal certainty, that they 
are not obliged to ſubmit to them in all things, 
without exception; but may, in ſome caſes, 
reaſonably, and therefore innocently, reſiſt 


all hands, whatever difficulty there- may de in 
fixing the exact limits of ſubmiſſion. Now 
there is at leaſt as much difficulty in ſtating the 
-meaſure of duty in thoſe two caſes, as in the 
caſe of rulers and ſubjects. So that this is 
re no objection, at leaſt no reaſonable ove, 
115 8 againſt 


- 


them. Theſe principles are acknowledged upon 


and W Balken. 2 4 


| againſt reſiſtance to -the higher power: : 
if it is one, it will hold equally * 


ſiſtance in the other caſes. mentioned. 5 


EK is indeed true, that turbulent, vicious- 
minded men, may take occaſion from this 
principle, that their rulers may, in ſome caſes, 
de lawfully reliſted, to raiſe factions and dif- 
turbances in the ſtate; and to make reſiſ- 
rance where reſiſtance is needleſs, and there- 
2 Gaful, But is it not equally True, that 
— and ſervants of turbulent, vicious 

s, may take occaſion from this principle, 
he parents and maſters may, in fome caſes be 
lawfully reſiſted, to reſiſt when reſiſtance is un- 
neceſſary; and therefore, criminal? Is the prin- 
ciple in either caſe falſe in itſelf, merely be- 
cauſe it way be abuſed; and applied to le- 
gitimate diſobedience and reſiſtance in thoſe 
iaſtances, to which it ought not to be ap- 
plied? According to this way of arguing, 
there will be no true principles in the world; 
for there are none but what may be vreſt- 
ed and perverted to ſerve bad purpoſes, either 
through the weakneſs or wickedneſs of men“. 
— A 1 


* We way very ſafely alſert theſe two things in 
1 eneral, without undermining government : One is, 
hat no civil rulers are to be obeyed when they en- 
join things that are inconſiſtent with the commands 
of God: All ſuch diſobedience is lawful and glo- 
VOL. II. P tious; 
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-A PEOPLE really: oppreſſed to a: great 
degree by their ſovereigu, cannot well be in- 
| | ſenſible 


rious ; particularly if perſons refuſe to comply with 
any 1 Feast den, of religion; becauſe it l 4 groſs 
pervernan and corruption (as to doctrine worſhip 
and diſeipline) of a pure and divine religion, brought 
from heaven to earth by the % of Cad, (the only 
king and head of the ch, thateh) and propaga. 
ted through the world by his infpired apoſtles; All 
commands running counter to the declared will of 
the ſupreme legiſlator of heaven and earth, are null 
and void: and therefore diſdbedſence to them is a 
duty, not a eme. Another thing that may de aſſerted 
with equal truth and ſafety, is, I hat no government is 
to be ſobmitted to, at the eapence of that which is the 
Sole end of alf government, — the common good and 
ſafety of ſociety . Becauſe, to ſubmit in this caſe, if it 
ſhould ever happen, would evidently be to ſet up 
the means as more valuable, and above, the d; 
than which there cannot be a greater ſoleciſm and 
contradiction. The only reaſon of the inſtitution of 
civil government; and the only rational ground of 
ſubmiſſion to it, is the common ſafety and utility. 
If therefore, in any, caſe; the common ſafety and 
utility would not de promoted by ſubmiſſon 10 go- 
vernment, but the cortrary, there is no ground. or 
motive for obedience and ſubmiſſion, but for the 


{ 

contrary, | } 
Whoever conſiders the nature of civil govein- 

went muſt, indeed, be ſenſible that a great degree of | 
implicit confidence, mult unavoidably be placed in thoſe 5 

. that bear rule: this is implied in the very no- , 


tion of authority's being originally a rut, com- 
= | mitted 


and Ox TROY Hate. 31%. 
fenſible het they are ſo oppreſſed. And ſuch 


a people (if I may allade to an ancient fable) 
| have 


mitted by the people, to thoſe who are veſted with it, 
as Al juſt and righteous authority is; all beſides is 
mere lawleſs force and uſorparion ; neither God nor 
nature having given any man a right of dominion 
over any ſociety, independently of that ſociety's ap- 

tion, and confent to be governed by him—now 
as all men are fallible, it cannot be ſupp»ſed that the 


public affairs of any ſtate, ſlwuld be always admi- 


niſtered in the beſt manner poſſible, even by perſons 


of the greateſt wiſdom and integrity. Nor is it ſuf- 


ficient to legitimate diſobedience to the higher powers 
that they are not ſo adminiſtered ; or that they are, 
in ſome inſtances, very ill managed; for upon this 
principle, it is ſcarcely ſuppoſable that any govern- 
ment at all could be ſupported, or ſubſiſt. Such 
a principle manifeſtly tends. to the diſſolution of 
government; and to throw all things into confuſion 
and anarchy.— But it is equally evident, upon the 
other hand, that thoſe in authority may abuſe their 
truſt and power to /uch a degree, that neither the law 
of reaſon, nor of religion, requires, that any obe- 
dience or ſubmiſſion ſhould be paid to them; but 
on the contrary, that they ſhould be totally % 
carded; and the authority which they were before 
veſted with, transferred to others, who may exer- 
ciſe it more to thoſe good purpoſes for which it is 
given Nor is this principle, that reſiſtance to the 
higher poxeers, is in ſome extraordinary caſes, juſti- 


. fable, fo liable to abuſe, as many perſons ſeem 


apprehend it. For although there will be always 
ſome petalant, queralous men, in every {tate—men 
of factious, turbulent and carping diſpoſitions, — 

| P 2 glad 
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have, like the Heſperian fruit, a DRAGON for 
heir protetter ind guerdien: bor would they 
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lad to jay hold of any trifle to juſtify-and legitimate 
eir caballing againſt their rulers, and other ſedi. 
tious practices; yet there are, com paratively Tpeak- 
mg, but. ſew men of this comtemptible character. It 
does got appear but that mankind, in general, have 
a diſpoſition to be as ſubmiſſive and paſſive and tame 
under government as they ought to be. — Witness a 
great, if not the greateſt, part of the known world, 
bo are e. but not murmuring, under 
the heavy yoke of tyranny! While thoſe who go- 
vern, do it with any tolerable degree of moderation 
and juſtice; and in any good meaſure act up to their 
office and character, hy being public .benefaQors, 
the, people will, generally be eaſy and peaceab e; 
ang e rather inclined to. flatter and adore, than to 
inſult and reſiſt them. Nor was there ever any 
general complaint againſt any adminiſtration, which 
{afled long, but what there was good reafon for. Till 
people find themſelves greatly abuſed and oppreſſed 
by their governors, they are not apt to complain; and 
whenever they do, in fat find themſelves thus abu- 
ſed and - they muſt be ſtupid not to com- 
plain. To ſay that ſubjecti in general are not pro- 
per judges when their governors oppreſs them, and 
play the tyrant; and when they defend their rights, 
_ adminiſter juſtice impartially, and promote the pub- 
lic welfare, is as great 7rea/on as ever man uttered; 
— it is tre:ſon, — not againſt one „inge man, but 
the ſtate — againſt the whole body politic; it is 
treaſon againſt mankind; — it is teaſon + againſt 
— Rule+ ei is treaſon againſt God, And 
this impious principle lays the foundation for _ 

| | ying 
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have any reaſon to mourn, if ſome H E R- 
CULEsS ſhould appear to diſpatch him For a 
gation thus abuſed ta riſe unanimouſly, and to 
reſiſt their prince, even to the dethroning him, 
is not criminal; but a reaſonable way of vin+ 
dicating their liberties. aud juſt rights; it is 
mak ing uſe of the means, and the only means, 
which God has put into their power, fot mu- 
tual add ſelf. defence. And it would be highly 
criminal in them, not to make uſe of this. 
means It would be ſtupid tameneſs, and un- 
accountable folly, for whole nations to ſuffer 
ans unreaſonable, ambitions and cruel man, to 
wanton and riot in their miſery. And in ſuch 
a caſe it would, of the two, be more rational to 
ſuppoſe, that, they that did NOT reſt, than 
that they who did, would receive. to e 
damnation, And | 


fying all che tyranny and oppreſſion that ever any 
prince was guilty of. The people know for what 
end they ſet up, and maintain, their governors; and 
they are the 9 on judges when they execute their 
t as they ought to do it; — when their prince ex- 
erci'es an equitable and paternal authority over 
them; when from a prince and common father, he 
exalts himſelf into a tyrant—when from ſubjects and 


children, he degrades them into the claſs of flaves;— 


plunders them, makes them his prey, and unnaturalix 
ports himſelf wich their lives aud fortunes.— 
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T H1S naturally brings us to make ſome re- 
flections upon the reſiſtance which was 
made about a century ſince, to that unhappy 
prince, KING CHARLES I; and upon the 
ANNIVERSARY of his death. This is a 
point which I ſhould not have concerned my- 
{elf about, were it not that ſeme men continue 
to ſpeak of it, even to this day, with a great 
deal of warmth and zeat; and in ſuch a man- 
ner as to undermine all the principles of LI- 
BERT , whether civil or religious, and to in- 
troduce the moſt abject ſlavery both in church 
and ſtate: ſo that it is become a matter of uni- 
verſal concern, —What I have to offer upon 
this ſubject, will be comprized in a ſhort an- 
ſwer to the following queries, viz. 


For what reaſon the reſiſtance to king 


C harl:s I. was made ? 
CASTE 45 


By whom it was made ? 


Whether: this — was REBEL- 
Haus. or not? 


N. P. 1 ſpeak of . treaſon, ſaineſhip, 
martyrdom, &c. throughout this Gough only in 
the ſcriptural and theological ſenſe, I know not 
how the Laco defines them ; the ſtudy of that not 
being my employment 

* 8 How 
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How. the exvixyriing. of king Charles's death 
came 41. Hrſt to he n 28 4 00 « 
taſting and eee ? | 


And laſtly, 


7 
. mY 


Why thoſe of the elne . 1 are 
very high in the principles of cccl eftaſtical qu- 
thority, continue to ſpeak of this unhappy man, 
as a great SAINT. and a MARTYR? ; 


For what reaſon, then, was the reſiſtance 
to king Charles made? The general anſwer 
to this inquiry is, that it was ou account 
of the Hranm and oppreſſion of his reign. Nat 
a great while after bis acceſſion to the throne, 
he married 3 French catholic; and with her 
ſeemed to have wedded the politics, if not 
the religion of France, alſo, For afterwards, 
during a reign, or rather a tyranny of, many 
years, he governed in a perfectiy wild and ar- 
bitrary manner, paying no regard to the con» 
ſtjtution and the laws of the kingdom, by 
which the power of the crown was limited ; 
or to the ſolemn oath which he had taken at 
his coronation. , It would be endleſs, as well 
as needleſs, to give a particular account of all 
the illegal and deſpotic meaſures which he took 
ia bis adminiſtration; — partly from his 

P 4 own 
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own natural luſt of power, and partly from 
the influende of wicked counſellors and mi- 
Hiſterd . He committed many illuſtrious 
members of both houſes of parliament to the 
Tower,” for oppoſing his arbitrary ſchemes . 
He levied many taxes upon the people with- 
out conſent of parliament ;—— aud then. im- 
priſoned great numbers of the principal mer- 
chants and gentry for not paying them. 


He etetcted, or at leaſt revived, ſeveral ar- 


bitrary courts, in which the moſt unbeard- 
of barbarities were committed with his kuow- 
Idge and approbation.— He ſupported that 
more than” fiend; archbiſhop Laud and "the 


73 Ako of his ſtamp, in all their church. tyranny 


aud helhſfi cruelties.—He authoriſed a book in 
favour of ports upon the Lord's dy; "4nd ſe- 
veral'clergymen were perſecuted By him and 


the mentioned provs biſhop, for not reading it 


to the people after divine ſervict. When the 


parkament complained to him of the arbitrary 


proceedings of his corrupt miniſters, he told 


that avguff body, in a rough, domineering; un- 


princely manner, that he wondered any one 
ſhould be fo fooliſh and inſolent as to think 


that he would part with the meaneſt of his 
| ſervants upon their account—He refuſed to call 


any parliament at all for the ſpace of twelve 


years together, during all which time, he go- 


verned in an. abſolute lawleſs and deſpotia 
manner 


— 
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manner — He took. all opportunities to er 

courage the Papi/ti, und to promote them 'to - 

the higheſt offices of honour and truſt—H&. 
. (probably) abetted the horrid maſſacre in re- 
land, ia which two hundred thouſand pro- 
teſtants were dutchered by the roman ca- 
tholics. — He fent a large ſum of money, 
which he had raifed by his arbitrary taxes, 
into Germany, to raiſe foreign troops, in order 
to force more arbitrary taxes upon his ſubjects. 
—He not only by a long ſeries of acαα , bit 
alſo in plain terms, aſſerted an abſolute uneon- 
troulable power; ſaying even in one of his 
fpeeches to parliament, that as it was blaſs 
phemy to diſpute what God might do; ſo it - 
was ſedition in ſubjects to. diſpute what 
— king might do.— Towards the end of his 
tyranny, he. came to the houſe of commons | 
with an armed force ®, and demanded five of 
its principal members to be delivered up to 
him — And this was a prelude to that unna- 
tural war which he ſoon after levied againſt 
his own datifel ſubjects; whom he was bound 
by. alt the laws of Honour, ES th N 


| 

* Hillartans are not- Pe what” under of - | 

.. foldievs httended _— in this moatirous invaſton 

of. the Aeg Nen of parliament . ſome ay 3 
9 


three hundred me four hundred: and the author 


of 7.%e 2 of the Kings of Satland, ſays five 
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and I might add, of intaręſt allo, to defend and 
cheriſh with a paternal affection »l have only 
time to hint at theſe fats in @ general way, 
all which, and many more of the ſame tenor, 
may de proved by good authorities: ſo that 
the figurgtive language which St. Jen uſes 
concerning the juſt ang. beneficent deeds of our 
bleſſed Saviour, may be applied to the un- 
righteous and execrable deeds of this prince, 
viz. And there are alſo many ather things which 
king Charles id, the which, if they ſhould be 
written every ene, I ſutpsſe that even the world 
itſelf, could not contgin the books chat fhauld be 
written*. Now it was on account of king 
Charles's thus aſſuming a power above the laws, 
io direct contradiction to his coronation oath, 
and governing the-greateſt part of his time, in 
the molt arbitrary oppreſſive manner; it was 
upon this account, that the. tefiftance was 
made to him, which, at length, iſſued in the 
loſs of his crown, and of * head which was 


unworthy to wear it. 


But by whom was this reſiſtance made? 
Not by a private jun'o; — not by a ſmall ſe- 
ditious party; not by a few deſperad es, who, 
to mend their fortunes, would embroil the 
ſtate ;<—but by the LORDS and COM- 


V John xxi. 25, 
8 MONS 
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MONS of. England. It was they that almoſt . 
unanimouſly oppoſad the king's meaſures for 
overturning the conſſitution, and changing that 
free and happy government into a wretched, 
abſolute monarchy. It was they that when the 
king was about levying forces againſt his ſub- 

jets, in order to make himſelf abſolute, com- 
miſſioned officers, and raiſed an army to de- 
fend themſelves and the public: and it was 
they that maintained the war againſt him all 
along, till he was made a priſoner. This is 
indiſputable. Though it was nat properly 
ſpeaking the parliament, but the army, which 
put him to death afterwards. And it ought 
to be freely acknowledged, that moſt of their 
proceedings, in order to get this matter effected; 
and particularly the court by which the king 
was at laſt tried and condemned, was a little 
better than'a mere mockery of juſtice.— - 


The next queſtion which naturally ariſes, 
is, whether this refiſtance which was made to 
the king by the parliament, was properly re- 
bellian, or not? The anſwer to which is plain, 
that it was not; but a moſt righteous and glo- 
rious ſtand, made in defence of the natural and 
legal rights of the people, againſt the unnatural 
and illegal encroachments of arbitrary power. 
Nor was this a raſh and too ſudden oppoſition. 


The nation had been patient under the op- 
P 6 preſſions 
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preffions ; of the crown, even to long: /apfering 3 
for a courſe of many.years ; and there was 
no rational hope of redreſs in any other way— 
Reſi ſtanee was abſolutely neceſſary in order to 
preſerve. the nation from ſlavery; miſery and 
ruia. And who ſo proper to make this re- 
ſiſtance as the lords and commons; the 
whole repreſentative. body of che people 
guardians-:of the public welfare; and each of 
which was, in point of legiſlation, veſted with 
an equal, co-ordinate, power, wilrh chat of the 
crown ? Here were tus branches of the le- 
CFF 


A 
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„ "The Frgi;/5 conffitition is originally and ef. 

ſentially er. The charader, wh ich Fulius Cæſar 
and . Fatitzs both give of the ancient Britains ſa 
long ago, is, That they were extremely zealous of 
their I erties, as well as a people of a 2 ſpi- 
rit. Nor have there been wanting frequent in- 
ſtances and proofs of the ſame glorious ſpirit (in 
both reſpeRts Cr Tr their poſterity ever ſince, 
— in the ſtruggles they have made for liberty, 
both againſt foreign and domeſtic tyrants. _—— 
Their kings hold their title to the throne, ſolely 
by grant of parliament; 5. e. in other words, by 
the voluntary conſent of the people. And, agree- 
ably hereto, the prerogative and rights of the crown 
are ſlated, defined and limited by law; and that 
as truly and ftrialy as the lights of any inferior 
officer in the flate; or indeed, of any private ſub- 
zet. And it is only in this reſpect that it can 
be faid, thay ** the king can do no wrong.“ Be- 
| ing . reſtrained by the law, he cannot, while he 
| confines 
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gillature againſt oe; two; which” had I 
and equity and the conſtitution on their fide; 
ene een Fi eie tei 10 287 "pain 
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confines: himſelf within thoſe joſt limits which this 
eee him nel che. Face 6 ** . 
thority, injure and opprefs. the. ſubject. Th 

king, te is eren! Suk” Fc to exercil 

only ſuch a power as the conſtitution gives lim? 
and the ſubject, in ihe oath of allegiance, ſwears? 
only to obey him in the exerciſe of, ſuch a power. 
The king is as much bound by his oath, not to 
infringe the legal rights of the people, as the peo- 
ple are bound to yield ſubjection to him. From 
whence. it: follows, that as ſoon as the prince ſets 
himſelf above law, he loſes the king in the ty. 
rant: he does to all intents and purpoſes, unking 
himſelf, by acting out of, and beyond, that ſphers 
which the conſtitution allows him to move in. 
And in ſuch caſes, he has no more right to be 
obeyed, than any inferior officer who acts beyond 
his commiſſion, The ſubjects obligation to alle 
giance then ceaſes of courſe: and to reſiſt him, 
is no more rebel/ior, than to reſiſt any foreign in- 
vader. There is an effential difference betwixt ge- 
vernment and tyranny; at leaſt under ſuch a con- 
ſtitution as the Ezg/jf,. The former conſiſts in 
ruling according to law and equity; the latter, 
in ruling contrary to law and equity. So alſo, 
there is an effential difference betwixt reſiſting a 
tyrant, and rebellion; the former is a juſt and rea- 
ſonable ſelf defence; the latter conſiſts in reſiſting 
a prince whoſe adminiſtration 1s juſt and legal; and 


.. this is what denominates it a crime. —Now it 


is evident, that king Charles's government was il 
legal, and very oppreſſive, through the g:eateſt part 
of his reign : and, therefore, to reſiſt him, was no 
more rebellion, than to oppoſe any foreign inva- 
der, or any other domeſtic oppreſſor. 
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againſt one which was impiouſly attempting 

do overturn Jaw and equity and the conſtitution; 
aud ta exerciſe a wanton licentious /cverergnty 
over the properties, conſciences and lives of all 
the people: Such a /overeignty as ſome incon- 
ſiderately aſcribe to the ſupreme governor of 
the world. —I fay, inconfiderately ; becauſe 
God himſelf does not govern in an abſolutely 
arbitrary and defpotic manner. The power of 
this Almighty King (I ſpeak it not without 
caution and reverence z the power of this Al- 
mighty King) is limited by law; not indeed, 
by act if farliament, but by the eternal laws 
of truth, wiſdom and equity; and the ever- 
laſting tables of right reaſon; — tables that 


cannot be repealed, or thrown down and braten 


like thoſe of doſes. — But king Charles fat 
himſelf above all theſe, as much as he did 
above the written laws of the realm; and 
made mere humour and caprice, which are no 
rule at all, the only rule and meaſure of his ad- 
miniſtration. And now; is it not perfectly ri- 
diculous to call reſiſtance io ſuch a tyraat, by 
the name of rebellion the grand rebellion ! 
Even that—parliament, which brought king 
Charles II. to the throne, and which run loya/ly 
mad, ſeverely reproved one of their own mem- 
bers for condemning the proceedings of that 
parliament, which firſt took up arms againſt the 

former king. And upon the ſame principles 
| that 
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that the proceedings of this parliaweat may be 


cenſured, as wicked and .rebellious, the pro- 
ceedings of thoſe who, ſince, oppoſed king 
James II. and brought the prince of Orange to 
the throne, may be cenſuted as wicked and re- 
bellious alſo. The caſes are parallel.— But 


whatever /me men may think, it is to be hoped 
that, for their own ſakes, they will not dare to 


ſpeak againſt the REVOLUTION, upon the 
foltice a and legality of which depends (in part) 
his preſeat MAJESTY's right to the throne, 


If it be ſaid, that although the parliament 
which firſt oppoſed king Char/es's meaſures, 
and at length took up arms againſt him, were 


not gyilty of rebellion; yet certainly thoſe 


perſons were, who condemned, and put him 
to death; even this perhaps is not true. For 
he had, in fact, unkinged himſelf long before, 


and had forfeited his title to the allegiance f 


the people, ſo that thoſe who put him to death, 
were, at moſt, only guilty of murder; which 
indeed, .is bad enough, if they were really 
guilty of that; (which is at leaſt diſputable.) 
Cromwell, and thoſe who were principally con- 
cerned in the (nominal) king's death, might 
poſſibly have been very wicked and deſigning 
men. Nor ſhall I ſay any tbing in vindication 
of the reigning hypzcriſy of thoſe times; or of 

Cromwell's male · adminiſtration during the in- 


fer- 


,” | _ 


We Do 
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teriregnum * (for it is truth; and not à party, 
that Fam ſpeaking for.) But ſtill it may be 
fait,” that Cromwell and * adherents were not 
properly ſpeaking,” guilty of "rebellion; becauſe 
he, whom they beheaded, was not properly 
ſpeakiag, © their king ; but a lawleſs tyrant. — 
Mach leſs, are the whole body of the nation at 
that time to be charged with rebellion on that 


account; for it was no national af; it was 
not done by a free parliament. And much 
leſs ſtill, is the nation at preſent, to be charged 
with the great ſin of rebellion, for what their 
anceſtors did, (or rather did NOT) a century 


1 " 
* ago, 
> 4 a 4 = 2 


* 


But how came the anniberſary of king 
Charlirs death, to be ſolemnized as a day of 
faſting and Humiliation ? The true anſwer in 
brief, to which inquiry, is, that this faſt was 
inſtituted by way of ccurt and compliment to 
king Charles IT. upon the referat ion. All 
were deſirous of making their court to him; 
of ingratiating themſelves; and of making him 
forget what had been done. ih oppoſition to his 
father, ſo as not to revenge it. To effect this, 
they ran into the moſt extravagant profeſſions 
ol affeQtion and loyalty to him, infomuch that 
he himſelf ſaid; that it was a mad and Bair- 
brained loyalty which they profefſed. And 
among(t. other ſtrange thiogs, which his firft 
parliament 


- 
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parliament did they ordered the thirtiatbh k 
January (the day on which his father was be- 
headed) to be kept a8 a day of ſolemn, humili- 
ation, to deprecate the judgments of heaven for 
the rebellion which the nation bad been, guilty 
of, in that which was no national thing; 
and which was not rebellion in them that did 
it. Thus they ſoothed and flattered their new 
king, at the expence of their liberties: — And 
were ready to yield up /recly.to Charles II. all 
that enormous power, which they had juſtly re+ 
liſted Gherles I, * aloxping to himſelf, 


7s? 


| The laſt r des wis, Why thoſs | 
of the ep1/copal clergy, who are very high j in the 
principles of eccigſiaſtical authority, continue to 
ſpeak of this, unhappy prince as 2. great ſaint 
and a mariyr? This, we know, is what they 
conſtantly do, eſpecially on the thirtieth of Ja- 
nuary; — a day ſacred to the artolling of bim, 
and to the reproaching of thoſe who are not of 
the e/labliſhed church. Out of the ſame mouth on 
this day, proceedeth bleſſing and cur/ing* ; there- 
with bl-ſs they their God, even Charles, and 
therewith curſe they the diſſenters: And-their 
tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil, 
Jul, of deadly poiſan. . King King. Charles is, upon 
this. -lalemaiey, frequently. compared to. our 


. — iii, 8, 9. 10. 


Lord 


= 
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Lord Jeſus Chriſt, both in reſpect of the 53 
dt of his life, and the greatneſs and in- 
_ - juſtice of his ſufferings z and it is a wonder they 
do not add ſomething concerning the merits of 
his death alſo — But A faint and rayal 
mariyr are as humble titles as wy 41 are 
n | gout | 


Now this may, at firſt view, well appear to 
be -a very ſtrange phenomenon, For king 
Charles was really a man black with guilt, and 
laden with iniquity ®, as appears by his crimes 
before mentioned. He lived a tyrant; and it 
was the oppreſſion and violence of his reign, 
that brought him to his untimely and violent 
end at laſt. Now what of ſaintſhip or mar- 
tyrdom is there in all this? What of ſaint- 
thip is there in encouraging people to profane 
the Lord's Day What of ſaintſhip in falſhood 
and perjury? What of faintſhip in repeated 
robberies and depredations ? What of faintfhip 
in throwlag real ſaints, and glorious patriots 
into gaols? What of ſaintſhip in overturning 
an excellent civil 'conftiturion ?—and proudly 
grafping at an illegal and monſtrous power? 
What of faintſhip in the murder of thouſands 
of innocent people; and involving a nation in 
all the calamities of a civil war? And what of 


* Ifaiah i. 4. 


iy 
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martyrdom is there, in a man's bringing an im- 
mature and viglent death upon himſelf, by bo- 
ing wicked | ouermuch +? 1s there any ſuch 
thing as grace, without goodneſs ? As being a 
follower of. Chriſt without following him? As 
being his diſciple, without learning of him to 
be juſt and beneficent ? Or as ſaintſnip with- 
out ſanctityt? If not, I fear it will be hard 
to prove this man a ſaint. And verily one 
would be apt to ſuſpect, that that church mult 


+ Ecclef, vii. 17. 
* I Is it any wonder that even perſons who do 
not wath after their own lofts, ſhould ce ai ſuch 
22 oe this, 1 in the fr f# 80d = 6 7 days, 
eren from everligfling to ever 2 Pet. iii. 3, 
— But — 1 Wil be 39 of that theſe . — 
are MYS'TERIES, which (although very tr 
in themſclves) lay-under Sardings cannat campre- 
hend: or, indeed, any other perſons among} us. 
beſides thoſe who being INWARDLY MOVED. 
BY THE HOLY GHOST have taken Aa tri 
acroſs the Alantie to abtain epi/coal rainatios and 
the indelible cr gde, — However, if theſe conſe 
rated genalemen do not quite deſpair of ug, it 18 
ho | Kat, in the abungance of their charity, th 
will endeavour to #{lucidate theſe dart points; and, 
at the ſame time, explain the creed of aue ber of 
their em ner! aint, which we are told, that un- 
leſs we beljewe faithfully, (i. e.) belicuingly vue 
cannot be faved: which creed, (or rather riddle} 
natwithitandiog all the labours of the pious ————- 
and meraphy/ical Dr. Waterland, remains ſomewhat- 
enigmatical (till, 


be 
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be but poorly Pocked with ſaints and martyrs, 


- which is forced to adopt ſuch enormous ſinners 


into her i ha/endar, in ordern TO eg 
n 4 ee „ohn 
6 Gent ii att 4c, 243 311% - + 


| Bat te unravel this, abe of {nonſenſe as 
well as of). iniquity, which has alraad worked 
for a lung time amongſt us“; or, at leaſt, to 
give the moſt probable ſolution of it; it is to 
be remembered, that king Charles, this bur- 
'1-ſque upon ſaintſhip and martyrdom, though 
fo great an oppreſſor, was a true friend to the 
Church; —ſo true a friend to her, that he was 
very well affected towards the roman cat holics; 
and would probably have been very willing to 
voite Lambeth and Rome. This appears by 
his marrying-a true daughter of that true mo- 
ther harlots t; which he did with a diſpenſa- 
tion from the Pepe, that ſupreme. BISHOP ; 
to whom when he wrote; he gave the title of 
MOST HOEY FATHER. | His queen was 
extremely . bigotted to all the follies and ſu- 
perſtitions, and to the.hizrarchy of Reme; and 
had a prodigious aſcendency over him all his 
life. It was, in part, owing te this, that he 
(probably) abetted the maſſacre of the pro- 
teſtants in Treland; that he aſſiſted in extir- 
ating the French proteſtants at Rochelle; that 


a2 Theſ.ii, 7. + Rev. xvii. 5. 
he 
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he all along encouraged papifts, and popiſhly | 
affected clergymen, in preference to. all other 
perſons, and that he upheld that monſter 
of wickedneſs, ARCHBISHOP LAUD, and 
the biſhops of his ſtamp, in all their church ty- 
ranny and diabolical cruelties. In return to his 
kindneſs and indulgence in which reſpects, they 
cauſed many of the pulpits throughout the 
nation, to ring with the divine abſolute, inde- 
feaſible right of kings; with the praiſes of 
Charles and his reiga; and with the damnable 
fin of reſiſting the Lord's anointed, let him do 
what he would. 80 that not Cbriſti, but 
Charles, was commonly preached to the peo- 
ple.— In plain Engliſh, there ſeems to have 
been an impious bargaia ſtruck up betwixt the 
ſcepter and the ſurplice, for enſlaving both the 
bodies and ſouls of men. The king appeared to 
be willing that the clergy ſhould do what they 
would, —ſet up a monſtrous hierarchy like that 
of Rome,—a monſtrous inquiſition like that of 
Spain or Portugal, —or any thing elſe which 
their own pride, and the devil's malice, could 
prompt them to: provided always, that the 
clergy would be tools to the crown ; that they 
would make the people believe, that kings had 
God's authority for breaking God's law; that. 
they had a commiſſion from heaven to ſeize the 
eſtates and lives of their ſubjects at pleafure; 
and that it was a damnable fin to reſiſt them, 
6 


even - 
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even whey they did ſuch things as deſefved 
more than danmation,==This appears to be the 
true key for explaititiy the myffetivnt doctrine 
cd king(Chdrirs's ſalutſtiſ p end mar ty dem. He 
was à faint; not becaufe he was in His life a 
good mam but a good eburchmamr; not becauſe 
he was a lover of bblimefs but the hierarchy; not 
becauſe be wis a friend to Chrift, but the 
craſt. And be was à martyt im his death, not 
becauſe he bravely fuffered death in the cauſe 
of truth and righteouſneſs, but becauſe he died 
an enemy to liberty and the rights of con- 
ſeience; i. e. not becuuſe he died at enemy to 
n; but diſſenttrs. For theſe reaſons it is that 
all bigotted elergymen, and friends to chorch- 
power, paint this man as a faint in his life, 
though he was fach a mighty, ſuch a real 
iner; and as a martyr in His death, though 
he fell a facrifice only to his own ambition, 
avarice, and unbounded luſt of power. And 
from ptoſtituting their praiſe upon king Charlis, 
add offering him that incenſe which is not bis 
dbe, it is natural for them to make a tran- 
ſition to the diſſenters, (as they commonly do) 
aud to load them with that reproach which 
they do not deſerve; they being generally 
profeſſed enemies both to civil and eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny. We are commonly charged (upon 
the thirtierh of Fanutty) with the guilt of put- 


ting the king to death, under a notion chat it 
was 
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was our andeſtors that did it; ahd lo w Ae 


ſchiſmat ies but allo! av traitors and rebels aud 
all that is had. Aud thefe "fry gentlemetr 
uſually rail upon this head, in ſuch a man e 
as plainly ſhews, that they are either groſly 
ignotant of the Hiſtory of thbfe- ümes Which 
they ſpeak of; or, which is worſe, that they 
ate guilty of the mofſt (hateful pfevaricatton, 
ſander and fatfhood;=Butevety privy fris/t; 
with a rell aud 4 gown, thinks He rift do 
ſditething in itnitation of his berit+s in lat, 
and fhew himſelf a trite //n of the chürth: 
Aud thus, through a foofiſh ambition to ap- 
pear conſiderable, they only render ctemſelves 
conteniptible. 


Bot fuppoſe our „ fore: fathers did un their 


mock ſaint and martyr a century ago, what is 
that to ws now? If I miſtake not, theſe gen- 


tlemen generally preach down the doctrine of 
the imputation of Adam's fin to his poſterity, as 
abſurd and unreaſonable, notwithſtanding they 
have ſolemnly ſubſcribed what is equivalent to 
it in their own articles of religion, And there- 
fore one would hardly expect that they would 
lay the guilt of the king's death upon us, al- 
though - cur fore-fathers had been the only au- 
thors of it. But this conduct is much more. 
ſurpriſing, whey, it does not appear that our, 
| anceſtors 


\ 


repreſented in the blickeſt colours, not dn =» 
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anceſtors had any more hand in it than their 
iD. However, bigotry is ſufficient” to ac- 
chunt for this, and many other phanoment, 
which cannot be accounted for in any other 
Although the obſervation of this anniverſary 
ſeems to have been (at leaſt) ſuperſtitious in its 
original; and although it is often abuſed: to 
very bad pur poſes by the eſtabliſhed clergy, as 
they ſerve themſelyes of it, to perpetuate ſtrife, 
a party ſpirit, and diviſions in the chriſtian 
church; yet it is to be hoped that one good 
end will be anſwered. by it, quite contrary to 
their intention; it is to be hoped, that it will 
prove a ſtanding memento, that Britons will not 
de faves; and a warning to all corrupt coun- 
ſellors and miniſters, not to go too far in dvi. 
ſing to arbitrary deſpotic meaſures— 


To conclude: Let us all learn to be fre, 
and to be loyal, Let us not profeſs ourſelves 
valſals to the lawlels pleaſure, of ny. man oh 
earth. But let us remember, at N ame 
time, government is ſacred, and not to be 
trifled with. It is our happineſs to live under 
the government of a Prince, who is ſatisfied with 
ruling according to law; as every other good 
prince will—We enjoy under his admiaiſtra- 
tion all the liberty that is proper and expe- 
| dient for us, It becomes us, therefore, to be 


contented, 


* * 
* 


and OnTHopoxy ad. 


contented, and dutiful ſubjects. Let u ba 
our freedom; but L Bey fir . 
cloke of maliciouſneſs*, There are men who- 
firike at /iberty under the term /icentiouſneſs, - 
There are others who aim at popularity under 
the diſguiſe of patriotiſm. Be aware of both. 
Extremes are dangerous. There is at preſent 

amongſt «s, perhaps more danger of the latter 
than of the former: For which reaſon 


would 
exhort you to pay all due regard to the go- 
verument over us; to the KING and all in 
authority; and to Lad a guiet- and peaceable 


our earthly prince, - ſuffer me. juſt to put you 
mind to be loyal alſo to--the fu preme RUL 
of the univerſe; by abom kings reign, and princes | 
decree juſlict 1. To which king eternal, im, 
mortal, invifible, . even to the ONLY. WISE 
GOD I, be all honour and praiſe, DOMI- - | 
NION- and thankſgiving, through JESUS +» 

CHRIST. our LORD. AMEN... , 
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By the Lord Primate in the year 1660: | | 


\ A ＋ we have thought fit to- 
appoint the 27th of this inſtant 
January 1660, for the conſecra- 

tion. of biſhops z to the end therefore that the: 

ſame may be ſo ordered, as decency and the 
dignity of ſo holy an office ſhall require; we- 
have thought fit, by the advice of our brethren- 
the biſhops, who are to aſſiſt in that ſacred ad- 
miniſtration,. and with whom: we have conſulted! 


ia that behalf, to order, 


That at ſeven o clock i in the — the; 
faid day, the lords biſhops elect do attend vs,, 
at the dean of Chriſt church his houſe, and 


* The editor conſiders this ſmall piece as a pre 
latic comment on the words of Chrif , my fine dom is 
not of thi world 3, and as ſuch it is here publiſhed, _ 

2. thatt 


p 420 
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that all the biſhops conſecrators be there alſo is 
their cornered caps, rochets and chimers. 


That notice be given to the ſaid deans of the 
wo cathedral churches of Dublin, that they 
| Kkewiſe are expected to tend at the ſame time 

aud place in their ah 


That the ſaid deans . ſhall give 
orders to the dignitatics, prebendaries, canons, 
petit- canons, vicars, choral, and choriſters, that 
they do attend at the ſame hour, in their reſpec- 
dis formalities in the body of Chriſt - church 


© Phat tt e vice- chancellor, or pro- vice- chance 
lor of the univerſity, all doctors of divinity, and 
of the law, as alfo all' the miniſters and civilians 
in this city, with the whole univerſity, do like» 
wiſe repair thither, ſo far as they can conveni · 
ently furniſh themſelves with gowns and forma- 

Kties to their reſpeQive 2 and dignities 


e 
- That the de of — be. as folluos ;. 


That the purſuivant of the court of preroga 
tive, and the apparator general bare-headed. 
The vergers of the ſaid two cathedrals als 
dare headed. 

The choriſters two: and two, and the reſt of 
the procedents alſo in order, two and two as 
followeth. 


Vicars chorals, 


" end Oxmropoxy ba, 3 

f Prebendaree. — | 
Diguitaries. | 4 1 
The ſaid two deans. : 

The biſhops eleR in their albs. 1 9 

The lord * tent. uſher, and ſecretary = 

The lord primate. + 

 'Fhe other biſhops 3 two eee 

The beadle of the univerſity. 

The vice-chancellor, or pro-rc-chanceor 
and provoſt. 

- Deans and doctors two o and two. 


That the aboveſaid orders may braced with _ 
a ſilent, ſolemn, and- flow paced gravity, until 
the time of entrance into the welt-gate of St. 
Patrick's church, where the vicars and. choriſ- 
ters are to proceed finging into the choir, and 
there continue ſinging. the te deum, accompa- 
nied: with the . organ, until the archbiſhops, 
biſhops, and the reſt. of the principal prece- 
dents. ſhall be placed and ſeated in then re- 
ſpeQive ſtalls, 3 


That the office of morning prayer be ſolemn- 

x celebrated by the dean of the ſaid church. 
Which ended, Dr. Jer. Taylor, lord biſhop ” 
clect of Down, deſigned to preach the concio ad 
clerum, i is to aſcend the pulpit during the ſing- 
wg of per vent nobis, 

3 That 
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a Ig E ha he be conveyed by the verger to dis tall 


a polpc an inte be Too. 


That upon his e hen the 


That 8 the _ ofthe cothim the wks 
of the organ be heard, and continotd ubtil 
the lord prithare' und the other biſhops Who 
are to conſecrabe aſtend lats the -enelofure 


 withinthe rate, and ſeme wut longer ; at 


leaſt till the noiſe, which may be octaſjoned by 
the uſual motioſ of the people from their places 
after ſermon, ſhall ceaſe. . 


F. r 
That | after th pfimate und Biſhops con- 
ſceraters are ſeated in their chairs, and the 
found of the organs continuing, the vitar- ge · 
eral (as ſent by the fhid primate) is to go to 
the lords ole, fitting i their ſtalls, and ſo 
with the dean of St. Patrick to conde their 
tordffips to the eftlofore, and there to range 
dem in their order according as direction Mall 
be given by the primate. 4 


That then the office of conſecration be ce- 
Jebrared, which ended, the anthem to that pur- 


| pofe compoſed by the dean of St. Patrict's, eal. 


led quam denus exaltavit dominus corandim, be 
1 


4556 
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Now that he Les hath road Fw 
n een 42 
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Now that the: Lord the mitre r 

Which with the cretun lay in the dufl ablurr d. 
Treble Praiſe him ye kings ? Chorus al. 

| Tenor-—Praiſe bim ye prigft: fog: 
* to A ut e ling. 


4 Treble. 
My Tudab's rayal. feeptre fill ia, dur, 


Tenor. 


Mey Aaron: bely rad fil bloſſoms: ow" 


1 Treble and Tenor: 


| Sceptre, ana rad rule Hill, and guide our ind 
And thoſe whom God enoints feel no ruds band'z. , 
May love, peace, plenty, wait on crown and chair, 
And may buth ſhare in-bleſſings as in cara 


* 


? 


Chorus, 
Angels lock dawn, and j joy to * 
Like that: aboue, a monarchy. 
#: Hngels look daun, and joy to e 
Like that: above, an hicrarchy. of 
, Thad 


tas; r the 
biſhops to be conſecrated ſhall have their ro- 
chets and:chimers: put on; which done, the 
© conſecration: ended: and the anthim and e 
deum” fang; the communion” is to follow, and: 


after the communion the bleſſing to be pro- 
. nounced by the. lord primate. . 


That after the confccration ended; the 
whole proceſſion do attend us to the primate. 
dis lodgings. - 

That: the Uatificetur” cor regis be ſung be · 
fore the lord primate, as he goeth. from the 
choir to the outward part of the church. 


That in. the returm of his grace from the 


church, the proceffion be ſo altered, that the 


new conſecrated archbiſhops and biſhops, . 
be diſpoſed with the other biſhops conſe- 


crators, according to the reſpective digniũes 
of their ſees, quality, and ſeniority , of conſe - 


- 
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